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FOREWORD 


la whatever way people migHt difler m dieir 
. ^ estimate oi G. K- Nariroao, id oae natter they 
would all agree that lodia ppues^set few fchotira of 
^ iDterfiatioaal reputation which he had aquired* All 
*’ his life he was a icholar aod a vtjlidifi^s, r^der; 
and so he had formed a broad Outtbob' oD lUe b^ 
fore which all narrow views vanished ) and hading 
formed his coavictioDs, he had the courage to 
aonouQce them notwithstanding their opposition to 
accepted views of the majority ol people. 

In subjects of scholarly in^rest he had not 
much to differ from accepted views; but he had 
formed certain views oa the Farsis! rnligious .beliefs 
of the later days aod on their knowledge of Irabian 
social structure in SassaDko times., which brought 
^. him in grave conflict with the orthodox aeelioa of 
the community who honestly reseoled hit outspoken 
^. wayi« but had .no means, of cootradicting his .opioions. 

Mr. Narimao’s opinioot were honestly formed 
aod candidly proclaimed. But fortunately for the vindi- 
catioQ of existing Parsi beliefs they were not gfouod* 



ed OQ Muod (oiradftttoos, {or» his dssaulls oii the 
Yasht religioQ and od Sassaaian social structure were 
based oa (adiy iraflslatiocs of our Holy Scriptures 
aad oa mistakes late Or* BarlKolomae coramitt«d io 
uaderitimdiDg the meaoings of certain technical terms 
relating to different modes of matriiDonial conoec- 
tioQS prevailing in Sassanian times. 

Had Mr* Nariman kaown that the Yashts 
glorify God’s Holy Attributes and Powers in their 
individual character^ and, in so doing* poetically 
compare one Attribute and Power with another* 
and place one above another accordingly^ he would 
have seen beauty and profundity io the themes rather 
than absurdities and irration^ities. If Divine Ju$' 
tice or Mithra is required to be as much adored 
and worshipped as Holy Wisdom or Maada there is 
nothing wrong in the concept to offend hia ration* 
iliilic sensibility ; rather he would have been more 
satisfied with the idea than with what he thouglit 
belt in ignorance of this profound meaning. Simi« 
larly if the Yaihu tell us that the inherent good* 
oesi and tendency for spiritual progress io the 
spirito^ esieoces or the Fravashis, helped God in 
the work of ordered and progressing Great ion i the 
truth of it is too apparent to cause any resentment 

in a ralioaal soul at that idea. 
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The ergomeoi mey thas be coatmuej through 
bH the holy themes of the Yashts* Aod excepting 
sometimes the qesintaesi ol expressioa. the themes 
would profoundly Impress toy ratiooalistic soul as 
Mr> Narireio wet. 

Mr. Narimefi confesses that the chiel reason 
for holding a low oploioo of Sastaoiao social struc* 
hire was the clumsy social relations said to have 
prevailed ia those days according to the meaniags 
Dr* Bartholoraae had givea to certain terms in a 
Pal)lavi law treatise known as the Matikan e Hazar 
Datastaa. We have already shown that these 
meaai&gs were entirelv iocorrect aad formed in ig*. 
Aoconce of a guiding help whidi was availahle in 
works of Dr. West and in other sources. 

It would appear however that an explanation 
of this matter in this place should he necessary in 
view of the fact that Mr. Nariman has been vehe* 
ment in his condemnatioa of Sassiulaa social order 
in the following pages. This writer It specially qualified 
lor doiug so as haviug compldely translated the 
above celebrated work, and it need hardly be add* 
ed that the publication of this trauslation in the 
near future will give a further conviction to the 
reader when that will be available to him. 


MatrimoniJ relation! were (ormea in five way! 
JO SaMaoiaa Iran 

The fiitt related \o iKe Patakhikae marriage 
in which the maiden wile married with the consent 
ol her parent! or guaraiani and gained the fullest 
privileges ol her condition in her parents and her 
Kuaband’i homes 

The lecoad related te ihe Khutshfae marriage 
io which the raaideD married withoot the cooteni of 
her parents of guardians and had to lose thereby 
some of the privtl^es the Patakhshae wife possessed. 

The third related to the Chakar marriage in 

which a widow remarried. A widow marrying 
again conld hardly possess all the privileges the 
Patakhshde wife had; and so the wife who marn^ 
Chakar had fewer rights in her second hosband’a 
home than had ia her first’s. • 

It should be noted however that a spinster 
marrying a widower or a widow marrying a bache- 
lar too would be Chakar dass of wives, but dtould 
have more rights Wid privileges iKaa * widow* 
marrying a widower 
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The fourth related to the Aeoakkm marriage 
in which a mans only * 'daoghtea was married 
^ to a mao with the condition that the wile’s father 
should have the ^ight to adopt a ton ol hers as 
his own, and failing a son a daughter too. The 
child so adopted would of course inherit the grand¬ 
father’s property and its parents, especially the 
mother, would be getting some gilt Irom hira by 
way of compensation. The 61th, and the last, re¬ 
lated to the Sutur marriage in whidi the relatives 
or the executors of a deceased aDmarried person got 
* ^ an ideal mani^e ceremony performed in relation to 

him land for his spiritQal beneSt* By this ceremony 
the relatives or the executors of the deceased man 
provided dowry and expenses of marrying a spioster 
to a living person provided she agreed to be marri¬ 
ed 6rst in a religious and ideal way to the deceased 
man, and both she and her husband promised to 
give a child of theirs, preferably a sm in adoption 
i ^ to the deceased. 

Nnmemus poor people’s daughters would be 
found to undergo the preliminary ceremony and be 
settled by that means in matrimonial life without 
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worrying tKelr pareotj or goar^iftos with fifidlag the 
means for ^oing so. Often « relationship woul^ 
thus grow up between rich and poor families result¬ 
ing in great benefit to the latter, and some children 
born thus to poor people would be adopted in rich 
families. 

The woman or girl thus marrying would be 
known to have married in the Suiur way and as 
the Sutnr of the deceased person. 


This last form of marriage might appear to some 
people as an oddity'; but it was the natural result 
of the ancient Aryan desire that the family 
continuity should be religiously maintained; and a 
wise regulation to that end, resulted in this case in 
bringing immense benefit to society. 



All these were wise and creditable regulations 
for which Sassanlan society deserved congratulations, 
and not condemnation. Modern Mclety^ with its 
high claims to civilization, has nothing comparable 
to this to show. It is easy to see that society must 
have been far more happy and peaceful in ancient 
Iran than anywhere else In the world now or then* 
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Mr. Narimfta also quotes a cettain wrllmg 
a^vocaiiag absolute obedidoce in the wife towards 
ike husband' For vught we know* this was only the 
writer’s personal viewi for neither religioa nor his¬ 
tory has anything to support lliat view. We rridy 
just consider a few cases from history to contra* 
diet it* 


We may start whh the holy life of righteous 
Zarathushtra. As a young mao he refused to 
many a girl he did not approve or a girl who re¬ 
fused to regard him as her equal; for it is noted 
that he declined to accept as wife a maiden wlxo 
felt shy in his presence, which act he considered as 
confession of her inferiority to him. 

Can anyone say indeed that a Rudabeh, a 
Tehmina. a Manijahi a Gordafridi a Keiayua or a 
Hulaosa would be the sort of woman, framed to 
fii! the role advocated above) They all were free 
and bold ladies, unworthy or incapable of fulfilling 
a state of inferiority in life* 

Even io Achoemeoian times we find a number 
of imtaoces in which women filled a large and 
honoured place in society ; and while a Perisates 
was au io stance of aa extreme type io one woy, the 
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noble Empreis Statira was ao aogel pUcu^ io High 
state doing her part gtorioudj io her home aod in 
the world aad spreading delight in the hearts o( ^ 
all the people among whom she moved* 

In Arshkanian times too ladies had a high 
status in society and hUed honoured posts as did 
the Lady Artad^ht in the house of Artabaoui» the 
last sovereign of that house; aud apparently she 
was a typical instao^e of hold and free womanly 
character of those days. 

We have clearer iostaoces of bold and free J 
womanhood io Sassaniao times. The young lady 
Prince Shahpur encountered at the well, was a 
picture of brlghu bold and noble womanhood> a 
typical Iranian girl who would refuse to fill any 
position in society inferior to her husband’s. The 
ladies of Bebram’s bouse were equally bold and 
daring, and had thmr type in Lady Shiriu. the 
Sassanian empress who shone like a jewel io the 
glowing life of the great conqueror Chosioe Farviz. 

Another incident from die life of this great 
> prince illustrates men’s fascinating attitude towards 
their wives in Sassanian times. It is said that when 
the Roman princess whom he was to marry arrived 


ia his campr he proceeded to her carriage. *bow^ 
to her and Icissed her hand. Where in •Uie -world 
any^iag comparable to that happy and inspiriog 
picturei was (ound ia the rest of the world then* 
or is found even oow, except jag so a small part df 
the wprid } 

Other ias^Qces might he found to support our 
content ioQ ; but .nooe would'be more conviociag 
thaa those assumed in the same great treatise on 
law whose misinterpretatioD led Mr. Nariman to 
form erroneous views about Sassniaa society. Wo* 
man is everywhere regarded as man^s equal in that 
treatise, Indeed even supreme in her own sphere of 
domestic life. As a counter*part to the Katah- 
Khutae or the Lord of the House she was the 
Katab- Banuk» or the Lady of the House, playing 
a more hoocuvable and a more useful role in life 
than anything found in modern days. 

On rights and privileges of woman in society 
the treatise has so vast a matter* that none who 
would read it, would have the slightest doubt 
on that issue. It would be encroaching too much 
oa the small space available to discuss them here; 
and so all we cau do is to request the reader to wait 
a little while for the publication of translation of 


that great treatise, and thea to form his or her own 
opbioB iQ the matter* 

la the following pages Mr. Shavak Jhahvala ^ 
is describing the lucces^ul career of late Mr. Nari¬ 
man and also bringing oat an aopublished work of 
his* Among Mr. Nariniaa's papers was found a 
translation of Barthold's “ Iran" in tn$. form 
Mr. Jbabvala is publishing it in the major 
part of the following pages. Barthold's view of old 
Iran might not be all correct, but his work is teem¬ 
ing with iDlofmalion of very great value end Inter- 
eft| and one feels sure that it will both inilrucl and 
entertain the reader who goes through it. It u ^ 
hoped Mr* Jhabvala will be adding lo it an Errata 
Table io the next edition as some slips have entered 
the work probably through no fault of his* 

Sohrftbjee Jamahedjee BnlaaFft. 


Jogeshwari. 20th June, 1936. 


Q. K. Hariman 

n SCHOLAR & LmauiST. 


Few scholars of internatioael repute* eoQteinpor> 
Aoeoui with Gushtasp K- Nariman, well kaowQ in his 
palmy'dayi bv his versatile genius of Journalism and 
Authorship on various subjects* ranging from religion 
down to politics* have achieved as great a name and 
fame, among the Indian races* as the subject 
of this our Biography. I do not presume to 
write an exhaustive account of this famous Orientalist, 
Scholar and Linguist; but I shall content myself, with 
only giving a brief sketch of lus remarkable career. 
Daring the short span of a life of lees than sixty years, 
this man achieved for himself a reputation, which 
was not only natton-wide in its extent but also 
international, which means a great thing for ao 
Indian* stationed as he vas in life amidst trying environ* 
menls, both social and economic* 1 remember often 
V siting him. when 1 found him immersed in books, 
which one dared not open, except with tremor and 
fear, for the learon that the language^ as well as the 
subject, was such, as could cot fall within the purview 
of an ordinary and casual reader* 1 also remember 
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him woriciag ia the mi^st ol busy typists and steno¬ 
graphers, when he dictated a number of articles, both 
political social, moral and philosophical, which he 
contributed to a large number of magazines and papers, 
published both in this country and elsewhere- 
Therefore, this it but a short survey of what I know 
of Nariman, as a scholar and also as a mao* 


Let me not hesitate to state that, during the last 
days of his remarkable career, he also interested him* 
self in the political problems of his motherland* which 
he loved so much* and in that direction, he did 
his best, by trying to bring about a kind of unity of 
ideas and interests, among the various conflicting classes, 
prejudices and communities in our country. I need not 
here say. in passing, that some of the most eminent 
leaders of the country visited him at his place of residence 
in order to seek at the fountain-head of knowledge, if 
there were any means and measures to be adopted, with 
regard to particular national problems. And this pro¬ 
found scholar gave them the benefit of his deep know¬ 
ledge. by guiding them aright. One of his pet sub¬ 
jects was Hindu-Moslem unity, in which direction, his 
attempts were calculated to achieve a large measure 
of success. 

Origin and Referring to the gene- 

alogical table of G. K. N. it should be noted, 
that he descended from a direct line, that could trace 
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iu origin even to the very founder of His religion* 
But comiog nearer our times we would find that Ke 
descended from Dastur KaikKusro. who died In 1869. 
who descended from (He famous Mulla Firuz^ who was 
one of the three famous High Priests* who preserved 
and propagated the cause of Zoroastrianism in Gujerati 
during the time he lived. Dastur Kaikhusro had his 
relations with Ardeshir KotwaU the famous hero of the 
Parsis tn the early days of the East India Company* 
Dastur Kaikhusro had a son* named Dastur Noshir* 
wanji* who was renowned as a scholar, both of Avesta 
and Pehlavi, and in the year 1857. when the Great 
Mutiny was raging Ke was the translator of Persian 
bto Gujarati on behalf of the East India Company* 
If Gushtasp proved himself to be an able Censor in 
the days of the Great War. which post he occupied 
with remarkable success in Bombay, it might be easily 
attributed to his having inherited this linguistic talent 
from Dastur Nusserwanji of Surat. Dastur Nusserwaoji 
largely followed the profession of a head*priest or 
Dastur. He had a daughter, Khorihedbai. who after* 
wards became Goshtasp^s mother* All his genius 
could very well be traced from his maternal line. 
His father, late Col Nariman, was one of the very 
early members of the Indian Medical Service- Col 
Nariman was sent to England in the days, when it 
was believed that all who went to England ran the 
risk of being converted to Christianity 1 This was also 



ooe of the meia objectloDS^ railed the Parsi 
Gommuaityj age last ether itudeeti, going to Englaadj pre« 
emioeotly la cooseetioQ with Dadabhai Naorojf. when 
i( was suggested by the Priacipal of the Elphinslone 
College, that he should go to Eoglaod to pais the 
higher legal examioatiooi for which he was supposed 
to be fit* Col* Nariman was sent by his father 
for his degree of T M S. when Colonel Reporter, who 
also succeeded io securing the degree along with him» 
was studying with him in England* It might be 
stated here that at first. Indians were hard put to it, in 
the matter of appearing for such higher examinations, 
a$ the !• C, S. and 1. M. S. In this connectioo, 
the famous case ^ one Dr> Colah which interested 
Dadabhai Naoroji. and other European friends of 
India, who felt and thought with Dadablxai, might be 
stated here in passing. Colah was fit for I. M* S* in 
every respect: but the colour bar was raised, and he 
was put out, but the case was ably taken up by Dada- 
bhai. and others, and the doors of l> M* S* were 
opened before Indlaai, as a matter of courie* Co). 
Nariman passed a large part of hii career as Civil 
Surgeon in Surat, where he was so popular that 
when he was transferred, the public petitioned to 
the Government to retain his services there. He served 
in the Afghan War, 1880, and the Guma War, 
1666, and in the latter, on a unique occasion, even 
though he was a medical oflicer. he acted as a 
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combatafit officer lo cKarge of a convoy. The following 
from the Officer in CommaDd of Niogyan Field Force 
<peake for iUelfr- 

> 

'‘Surgeon Nariman of the Bombay Medical Esiab' 
lithmeot wat attached to the Ningyau Column in 
1886 and did excellent service at YemetUen in Upper 
Burma on the occasion of a sharp action at Kinoavra 
{12 miles S. £• of Yemethen) when Private Burge of 
the 2od Battalion Somersetshire, Light Infantry was 
killed and several men wounded, amongst the latter 
being Lt* Co). A. B. Fox. 2od Battalion S. L \- 
Surgeon Nariman rendered valuable service in attending 

X promptly to the wounded meriting the approbation ot 
the small force then engaged* Si^sequendy, Surgeon 
Nariman accompanied other expeditions against the 
enemy and was always satisfactorily reported on by 
cficers in cointnand* 



Madras. 

28th Novr. 1887 


■j 


(sd.) W. F- Dicaii, Colohi, 
CoHMAKD 3rd Madras l. i. 

Latc In Coumandaht Op Nincyah 
Fjelo Force, Upper Burma. 


Cushtasp was born io August 1873. and joiued 
later on, the £lph instone College of Bombay, where he 
had a brief educational career. He was then appoint* 
ed Translator in the Chief Court of Rangoon. As 



Traoslator, he had ao onerous duty to d]8cha*ge> but 
It ill he found time enough for literary pursuits which 
gradually brought him out as a man devoted to deep 
scholarly research. Here> as a Linguist, he studied 
Pali, one of tlie hardest languages among the Oriental 
people, and also Arabic and Sanskrit. This study 
initiated him to some of the most unkaowa and scho* 
larly productioos. which had remained a seated book 
to tbe general mass of literary people. He interested 
himself not only in their study theo; but also brought 
forth learned commentaries on them. Thus his versatile 
genius led Kim to produce, perhaps, his most famous 
and scholarly book called ''The Literary Htsioty of 
Sanskrit Buddhism'' This opened the eyes of the 
world to the existence of a deep scholar, and letters 
of appreciation, began to pour on him from all corners 
of the Earth* 1 shall quote here only a few out of the 
many, that are now lying io a heap in the sequestered 
Library of this eminent and departed genius* 

On behalf of His Majesty the King of Siam, his 
private Secretary writes as follows!* 

"The King, my Sovereign, on lesroing of the 
coDtenti of yoor letter, had beea gradonity 
pleased to comma ad me to forward you a imall 
co&nibuttoa of Rs. 50... .towards your food.... 
By command of His Majesty the King, my Aogost 
SovereigB. \ beg to convey to you the ezpreiiloo 
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of Kil for a copy of the LitutARY 

miJOKY or Samsuut BuDonrsM, which yoa h«v« 
baeo good ca^ogh to proieat IiId» aad which 
^ he accepti with pleaioro/^ 

The Maheodra Maharaja of Paana writast-* 

am alwayi iolereated Jn sach boohi and 1 look 
forward to the pleaatcro of reading It at my 
iefaere." 

The Vice Chancellor of the Nagpur Uaiverslly 

writes 

‘*Dr. Moonjee has handed over 10 me yov 
HfsTORY OF Sanskrit Buddhism, which yoo 
^ have kindly pre&eaiad to ov University. 

Before replylog, I wanted to have some idea of 
the hook. It ia a monumental work and opens 
op a new and hitherto naknown chapter in cor 
ancient Sanskrit literalore. 1 am afraid, however. 
It will be impoilQg a most exacting and dlfficolt 
task 00 our students if we are to make It a text 
hook In the B. A. It may, perhaps, be recom- 
mended for stody by advanced students who go up 
for the M. A. In Sanskrit. With this end in 
^ view, [ shall place the book before the Board of 

Studies (Sanskrit.)" 

Dr. NareodraQath Law writes:- 

I thank you very much for your kind present of 
a copy of yov LrrcKA&Y history or Saksuut 
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Bur&KisM. I had occttioos to ccnsnlt this 
book sometlCDc ago and was struck b; 
the labour that you have expended (o asake the 
ioformatlon contained In the book easily accessible ^ 
to the Indian scholars through yoar translation. 

It is really a very niefnl book, and 1 would like 
**to see inore of such books from your pen. 

From Rangoon to Bombay 
Narimnoleft Rangoon for good (nor about 19(4, 
whan he was appointed Censor in Bombay, during the 
great days of the War. At one lime> he was in direct cod« 
oectioDwith the Director of Archaeological Researches, 

Sir john Marshall ai Assistaot to him. who greatly appro- t 
dated his scholarly taleo la. Being a thorough master of 
Persian and Arabic, he was selected by Lord Rawlinson, 
the CommaDder-iD'Chief of India, to visit the North-West 
Frontier Provinces, in order to enquire into the state 
of affairs in that Province, which was, at that time, 
greatly perturbed, due to the internal discontent and 
tribal warfare* Tl ougK physically not a very strong 
man, Nariman ventured to go there and submitted a 
full report to the Government of India, wherein he 
had, in good faith, also to criticise briefly the Military 
policy of the Government* It might be mentioned here, 
that though a staunch loyalist, he never failed to sub¬ 
mit to Goverunent his own independent views, if it was 
necessary to do so in the interests of his country. He 
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Dever stooped to anj ioiemal coonections. if il was so 
dc manded that he should make a brave resistance for 
^ the good of the Government* His criticism was not 
di liked I and in later years* G> K. N. strongly drove 
home to the Goversmeot of India* the fact that unless 
there was peace to the borderland, especially on the 
Baluchistan and the Afghan borders, through Govern, 
meat adopting a permanent policy of conciliation, it 
would not be possible to lighten India’s burden of 
heavy Military expenditure, under which she was conti¬ 
nually groaning* Events, since Nariman’s writings, 
have proved the expediency of his foresighted policy and 
A the Government are now unsparingly making edorts to 
establish on the Frontier such peace regulations with 
the foreglon powers, as to enable them to keep the 
country safe on one hand, and on the other, to 
reduce as much of the Military expenditure, as would 
satisfy the complaints of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Mopla RioU .'-During ihe War-time, 
various movements* both Hindu and Muslim, poiltica) 
1^ and economic, caught people’s imaginaiion and the 
the Government was in a most perturbed position. 
There were but few men. who could venture to rush into 
the midst of those disturbances* and pronounce an ho* 
nest opinion, and fewer stilly who could suggest means 
and measures to remedy the same. Nariman was one 
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nch- Mopla riots with their fury were ooprece^eDte^ ia 
the history of Southern India* That unhappy chapter 
need Dot be repeated here. But the Coverumeut vrere 
compelled in the days of Lord Chelmsford, to appoint 
an Enquiry ccmmiitee* for the purpose of investigating 
the causes of these serious Riots. Nariman was appo* 
inted on that Comrnission. and his searching enquiry* 
which was largely helped by his proficiency and know¬ 
ledge. both of the customs and maoaers of the people* 
and also of the language or languages* prevailing in 
these different parts, proved eninenlly successful. Hit 
observations were at deep and profound at his sugges¬ 
tions were impartial and dispassionate* His report 
submitted to the Governroent of India largely brought 
forth encomiums, from all departments of the Govern¬ 
ment. Lord WilliDgdoo, who was, at that time. Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, also appreciated his valuable endea¬ 
vour. At that time, Nariman was a magoificeDt figure 
in Indian Politics, but being of a retired and quiet 
temperament* he never showed himself forth* like so 
many politicians in these tub-thumping days* He kept 
on to his helm and did persistent constructive work in 
an effort to solve the various knotty ladian political 
problems. 

A Mdiiifly Pa»:-He wielded a masterly pen* 
And what great orators on the public stage and states¬ 
men on the floors of the legislatures could not achieve 


by their loague, Nariman did ia a quiet corner of his 
secluded Library, from where, every day used to 
flow out a number of valuable cootributioos to different 
papers not only of India but of other countries as 
well* His eoDtrlbutioos were greatly relished and 
accepted by papers, far and near. There might not 
be a single leading journal, worth the name In India* 
which might not have tasted of Nariman's scholarship* 
There might be very few, even the far distant land 
of Elngland, to which Nariman might not have coi^ri- 
buted on subjects, mostly religious, literary or llngui* 
Stic. If it was found necessary by the social and 
economic conditions of the time that he should make 
some pronouncement on them, he never failed to do so: 
and in so doing, he proved that he had laid his finger 
right on the spot and suggested such remedies for the 
prevailing grievances and complaints, as startled some 
of the leading thinkers of the day. His one great 
hope was to interest the Parsi community in a large 
measure, in subjects political and economic, pertaining 
to this country, in which he lucceeded, to a large extent, 
for during the palmy days of Gandhiji’s movement, 
when the latter took charge of the Congress in the 
year 1919, if the Parsis played their own humble part 
in the national affairs of the country, it was not a little 
due to the continued agitation that men like G. K. N. 
made, both on the platform and in thefpress. Though 
not a great speaker* Nariman never failed to answer 
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tKe call of the Par&is wheoever they wanted Kim to 
address them on subjects pertaiciog to their owo wej* 
fare and well-being. He sever failed to suggest to 
them that they must interest themselves io the welfare 
of their motherland by hearing the brunt of political 
battles along with the other communities* but on strictly 
consistent and cautious lines. I seed not enter deeper 
into this* for 1 have before me a letter written to him 
by H* H. The Aga Khan, who greatly appreciated 
his endeavour in shaping and luodulatiog the ideals 
and practices of the Indian Nation as a whole* along 
right political lines. 

Says H. H. the Aga Khan as follows:- 

"To talk with a mao of your learning is 
a joy such as one gets rarely in this 
country... 

Iranian influence cn Islam :-Cne of the 
most important services that the literary output 
of G* K. N. rendered, to both the Moslems and other 
lister communities, was that Nariman excavated some 
of the hidden treasures of Ulaxnic literature* and after 
the days of Yezdegard* the last of the Sassaman 
Mon&rchs* upto the days of the Kajars. in which he 
found there was Iranian influenoe on the shaping of 
modem Islamic literature. Often times^ it used to 
be believed (hat the Muslims were a race of tyrants. 
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oppressors I murderers aod blood'thirsiy cut-throats 
and it became a literary fashion among the Ferns 
especially, to portray the Muslim community ai perhaps, 
^ the most iotolerant in natters religious. But Nariman 
after deeply studying various Arabic books of the 
above period, came to the cooclusioa, that that notion 
was unfounded, and that that idea was exploited only 
to denounce Islam, which had brought about the 
political down'fall of the Sassanian Kingdom in Persia. 
Nariman came across a great Russian work, (it might 
be mentioned here in passing that he knew among 
many other Occidental languages. Russian too) which 
was written by the wefl^known scholar, M. Inostranzev. 
Ji This translation bespoke not only of his mastery over 
the language, but also proved the theory, which he 
himself had conceived, that the medioeval Islamic 
literature was influenced by Iranian thought and 
Iranian culture, and that the Musalmans, with rare 
exceptions, had no hand in extirpating the Parsis from 
Persia. Nariman also translated a German book 
called Geschichte der Religion by C. F< Tiele, 
which was a further proof of hii knowledge of Western 
( languages. Among the first to appreciate and recogni¬ 
se the worth and value of this eminent icholori were 
the French authorities, who proposed to confer on him 
the honorary degree of Doctorate some years ago. 
which Nariman was too modest to accept. Amongst 
the numerous French scholars. Prof. Sylvian Leri, 


perhaps the foremost duriog his time in Europe, v/as 
io coastest correspoadeace with G. K. N. Wheo 
he visited ladle, he was his guest m Bombay. Sylvlaa 
Levi held a high opiaioa about Kis scholarship, aud 
suggested that if there was aoy ooe who could uoder* 
take to do the work of invest (gat loo, both religious 
and historical, in such distant places as Tibet* 
Northeru Punjab and others, (t was Nariman. As 
a scholar of Buddhism, he was greatly respected by 
learued zneo, scholars of Sanskrit and Pali, and such 
other religious languages, on which he was an autho 
rity* He took a leading part io the formation of the 
welUkaowu Buddha Society in Bombay. As a student 
of Buddhism, he was also closely connected with the 
leaders of Jain religion throughout India, and the Princi 
pal leader of Jainism ia Bombay, named Jaioacharya 
SKri Vijaya Dharma Suri. was so interested in 
Nariman’s scholarship that he offered him to write 
works on Jainism, which would prove authoritative 
documents on that deep and scientilic religion of 
humanitariaoism* 

Against Nariman had great hatred 

of religions bigotry. At ooe place he chastises the 
preistcraft id the following terms:*- 

Ofio of the causes of the downfall of the Zoroas- 
trian monarchy of the Sassaoiaos was the bigotry 



of the Mobeds. They had made the Zoroastriaa 
religioQ impossible to practise* The ceremoaies had 
exceeded all reasooable boaods. II vft look at the 
prayers alooe we are amazed at iKeir varieties, and 
if they were all compulsory, life would be a burden. 

There were oot only the oumerom prayers, but 
there were also 'Numerous confessions of sins. We 
can uadcrstand prayer before eating or ,saying the 
grace and we can even tolerate the five prayers dedi* 
cated to the five gahs from which the Musalmaos have 
borrowed their five oimaz* We can understand also 
the prayer at marriage. But what shall we say about 
prayers before and after the calls of nature, prayer 
against and after the seminal pollution f We can 
understand prayer when the lamps are lighted, prayer 
when you see the dakhma. but then there are prayers 
when you see a mountain, prayer when your sight 
falls on water, prayer when you see trees, small pra¬ 
yers after big prayers like this alter the Hormuzd and 
the Sarosh Yezd* What shall we say about the 
prayer to God before cohesion ? 

People talk about the pure Zoroastrian religion 
which is against the devils. But we have to consider 
whether devil worship is not incorporated in our own 
holy books. There is prayer for driving away devil- 
We practise exorcism. One of the most amazing 



praytfrs is by a mao who thaobed God for ho was 
Qot created a wotnaa« This kaocks the bottom out of 
iKe claim that womeo were treated as an equal of man 
io pre-Islamic Iran. 

We caD uodersland the coBfessloos of sins when 
a man has actually committed them* Hut hew to 
account for the long list of sins which a man is not 
likely to have committed and especially confessions of 
sins which a child could never have been guilty of } 
And this is the confession which a poor child recites 
when Ke or she is invested with sudra and kusti. 
The l9lK Karda of the Patet says:- 

" OK pride, haughtiness^ covetousness, slandering 
the dead, anger, envy, the evil eve, shamelessness, 
looking at with evil intent, looking at with evil 
concupiscence, stilf-neckedness, discontent with the godly 
arraogements, self-willedncss, sloth, despising others, mix* 
ing io strange matters, unbelief, opposing the Divine 
powers, false wishes, false judgment, idol* worth ip. 
running without Kustl, running naked, running with 
one shoe, the breaking of the law (midday) prayer, 
the omission of the (midday) prayer, theft, robbery, 
whoredom, witch-craft, worshipping with sorcerers, uncha- 
itity, unchastity with boys, allowing unchastity with 
myself, tearing the hair, as well as all other kinds of 
sin which are enumerated io this Patet. or not enu- 
toereted, wich 1 am aware of, or not aware of. which 
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are appoiote^ or fiot appoioted, vrhidi 1 ilioidd have 
bewailed with obedleoce before the Lord and the 
Dastur of the law, and have Dot bewaited.-of these 
siDs I repeat with thoughts, words, and words corpo> 
real as spiritual, earthly as heavenly* 0 Lord, pardoo. 

I repent with the three words, with Palet/" 

Partis and Early Islamic At noted above. 
Nariruan held independeat views about the treat> 
meat meted out to Parsis, by the early Moslem 
moQarchs, The followiog co&tributioa* that he made 
to the press, with regard to the above subject, is a 
thoughtful productioQ, even today, which will indicate 
not only the depth of his scholarship, but the uDchaUeO' 
geable truth of his statement. The article is rather a 
very long one, and therefore, I shall coateot myself 
with taking only the following extracts, which are as 
follows 

to commemorate an oecoreaca of a nomeo* 
loa» character inch as iKa prime arrival of the 
Par U It lacba It ooe thing aad to allege moHves 
for the exile of tke Penis from theJr home In 
Persia Is qoite difiereot. It may at ooce be set 
oot (hat ull within a few yean ago. owing unfor* 
tncately to the sobsequeni behavtoar of certain 
Moslem potentates towards non*Moileau, U was 
generally believed even among scholars it the 
West that the migration of the Parsis to India 



WM owln^ t* Do olKer cagse Aid I«lamlc reli' 
gioas bigotry. Thli legcodOltllc more It i$ •• wdl 
be abwdamly ihowo m ihe jeqeel'Wai more 
thaD tixty yevt ago attacked ead exploded lint, 
10 far ii I bow, by Spiegel who itUt occuplei 
a poaiHoA of reipeeled authority on Zeroaatrian 
antl^olty. Snbieqaently, there have been a aeriea 
of wrileri, among them the moit protnlaem being 
ChwoUett and Wte!, the great annalUt of the 
Khalifa, and lo modern timea the distlogmahed 
Engliah icholar Arnold, the Dutch author Von 
Vloien, prof* Brown of Cambridge, and otheri 
who have Inveatlgaled the Arabic end Syrlae 
looreei of Parti hlitory and have left oo room 
for teepUcltm tovching ihe nodoebted fact that 
the cooveritoo of the 'Zoroaai riant of Perila to 
Itlam Wat by do meant eaforeed at tha poiot 
of the tword. The qneitfon then Imoedletely 
arliet whet made the Parilt abandon their home 
tn Pertia and lake np their doml<^le in India > 
It ii not the object of thit examiQation to explain 
and aceonnt (or the ezitlence of the Partlt In 
India. All that ii aimed at it to etlablith beyond 
all forlher conlroverty that whatever originally 
led the Partis lo abaadoo Persia for good 11 
waft not a fierce religious periecntlon. At the 
very most, if there was a political domiDation 
tn Persia of a race profeaiing an alien faith the 
lieabneot accorded to the Parsli was, It has to 
be ad^tted, not the same ai that which was 



«xtende(j to the bellevert io tKe Koru. Bot thoo 
agafo. it is ooe tbiag to grant tbal tKo coodoct 
oi the conquering Arabs towards the subject 
Zoroastrlao Periiaoa was not the sacoe as that 
towards Moileou and toto caolo different to 
allege that the disparity of the osage amonnted 
to positive persecution, so nucK so that the 
objacts of the Moilem fanaticlsin saw no course 
open to them, but the alternative of a cruel emi¬ 
gration in a body to a foreign country laavlDg 
behind all that was predoui to then inclodiog 
their Dost sacred fire altars and carrying Into 
exile but a portion of the holy emblem revered 
for ages untold. 

One more word of preface. It was originally 
designed to place this exposition solely before 
the PersI commonlty throogh • periodical devoted 
more or less excloslvaly to special eomnunsl 
iotereita. But it became soon manifest that the 
enqolry concerns n much wider circle than the 
ZoroastrleDS of India and Persia* bearing as It 
does on the important period coinciding with 
nascent Islam in that phase of its early devalop- 
meat which was connected wUb Its foreign policy 
at a world power in embryo. In InvesUgatl&g 
the problem In a journal which Is not inaccessible 
to cnltured Moileou thronghoul India* It may be 
feasible to secnxe the collaboration of the learned 
of the latter cocnmanlty In historical research Into 
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the pett the Pariit towards whoie mtstAlen 
DcUoQi o( the early ipliit of laUn aod the treat* 
aieot of ncn-Mahemmedai) lubjectr by Morlera 
roleri they have eiblblted *o far o&ly emuied 
apathy except aa In the ca«e of the laEienied 
Mauivi Shtbll whose Irrealitlble coacateeatton of 
historical evidence a were directed leas pointedly 
against the fellacjea cherliKed by the Parsia than 
the genera) tread of view of the oolDforiDed Occl* 
dent on liUmio ideals." 


Services to the Parsi Covimuniiy\~ A true 
Zoroastrieoi he never swerved from his noble 
end high ideal of service to his coimnunity. No 
Parsi literary writer, or scholar of humble merit, who 
resorted to his door, for the purpose of seeking inte 
Ilectua[> or even pecuniary assistance, returned either 
empty in mind, or empty in hand. G. K* N< assisted 
him, as best as he could. Though not tn prosperous 
circumstances himself, he did his best to see that 
members of his community, who came in contact with 
him, and who sought his assistance, never returned 
disappointed* He had under him Parsi scholars of 
repute, whom he guided, whom he made to write and 
if they served the interests of the community according 
to the lines indicated by him, he never failed to 
assist them as best as he could* He believed in 
the Parsis pooling their economic resources, and not 
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only utiiislog them for their own uplift here in lodit. 
bat also for utilisiag them towards the exploratioo of 
y the hidden wealth ia Persia itself' Nariraao deeply 
believed in bringing about a happy affinity between 
the economic and political relations of the Indian 
Fanil, with the Iranian communities in Persia. He 
thought, and he thought correct)y> that if the Parsis 
broadened their vision and interested themselves in 
excavating the mioeral wealth of Persia, the Parsis in 
India had su^icient talents and financial resources to 
enable them to explore those regions, not only to the 
interests of the community as a whole, but also to the 
^ advancement and prosperity of Persia herself. His 

pre'vision. for he adumbrated this idea first among 
the Parsi community, was in the beginning not much 
relished; but Nariman had got the tenacious capability 
of holding to his own convictions, and so he went on 
consistently propagating these views among the Parsis. 
and at last found, to his great joy, that the community 
as a whole had begun to appreciate his invaluable 

lead' Then was formed a regular committee in 

Bombay, consisting of leading Parsis, who began 
^ not only to explore ways and means of establishing 

avenues of economic contact between India and Persia, 
but also desired to institute a society called the 
“Iran League”, through which to effect regular con¬ 
tact with Iranian culture, to rouse sympathy (n the 
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hearts the Parsls {or all things Iraaian* ToJay. 
when a Pars! goes about in the streets of Bombay, 
he finjs in different schools. Persian classes opened 
up* to enable the Parsis to learn the language effici* 
ently^ He will also find that in Parti societies and 
associations, a large number of books are given away 
as prizes to the rising generations* inviting them lo 
Interest themselves in Persian problems, pertaining to 
the modem Iranian socio-economic subjects. He will 
also find that joint'Stock companies are started with 
a view to open up economic relations between the 
Parsis in India and the Persians, under the suzerain 
protection of the great prince, Reza Shah Pehlavi* 
One also will notice that going to Persia* visiting 
places of historical interest. living in Persia, and 
also founding schools and propagating culture among 
the Persian young people, through the agency of the 
Parsis in: India have been common. All this was 
first suggested by this thoughtful scalar, who sat in a 
corner of his own Library and reflected valuable 
thoughts. With a masterly pen that ha wielded in 
the interests of his community and the masses generally, 
he roused the dormant fire of true aspiration and 
true ambition and true enterprise among them and 
lha Parsis. 





In the contribution that he made, fust prior to 
his death, io the ** People’’ of Lahore* Nariman 
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zealously gave the foKowiog message Ir&a (o the 
Pftrsisi Id the foKowiDg tercnsr- 

'*Y« Perslftw^ Mattered aboot Id viriem 
^ purls of the world, Yo PiirsU of (sdlo, Perrit, 

cirlled oa yov, iavKei you oad argei yog lo avail 
yourialvQi of the opportoDlty, come back to Irao, 
give a helping head to the prosperity of yoor 
falherlaad, extract Us minerals, carry oot to com* 
plaUoo the digging of its oil wells, make profit 
for yoarselvei and extend the area and enhsoce 
the prestige of yoar fatherland, help the Perilaoa 
of Persia, from one nnJqae Iranian fold, face 
ibe struggle of events in the world, and advance. 

^ Today all the nations try to increase their 

popnlaiion. If the laboarers increase, aoy piece 
of work is sooner completed. Today Persia 
possesses all the facilities for labotr, raw mate* 
rial and sources of Wealth, Persia today comma¬ 
nds safety, power, codified laws and has acqol* 
red the spirit of progress and activity. If Yog 
Parsis of India and the Persians together avail 
yonrulves of tho oppornmliy, we wlH restora 
Iran to her ancient grandeur and might and make 
^ her the loprene land of the world. 

** In this connection, It ^ves me very great 
pleasnre to produce a portion of the letter I have 
received from Prof. Arthur Uphab Pope, the 
great American Archaeologist, who has been 



eocouraged by H. 1. M. Re^a SKab, the eo- 
lighleaed patroa of flae arU. to mahe retearchaa 
la Iraa, the reaervea of which have lo far 
exceeded expectalloDi. h U oeteworthy (bat the 
lane flilioaal eadeavoar la pat forth la brioging 
to light the borJed peit of the Saiiolaa* belcag- 
log to ZoroeatriaaUin aa the later moaoioenta of 
the laUmlc period/' 

But hia aerricei to the Parti commuoily will be 
more remembered by the community as a whole» by 
his actively and courageously defending the integrity of 
the Parsi religion at a crucial time when Nariman 
thought it right to take up cudgels oo behalf of true 
Zoroastrian tenets. While in Rangoon, a certain 
event happened, which suddenly roused the Parsi 
community over the now famous episode, known as 
the Bella case. It was a case of the Zoroastrian reli« 
gion, and some of the old traditional customs, on which 
stood the fabric of the whole Parsi community as such, 
being in imminent peril* Though himself a reformer. 
Nariman never swerved from certain orthodox princi* 
plesi that underlie the features of modern Zoroastrianism* 
He was not a fanatic, but if he found that from a 
scholarly standpoint, and it will be said here that he 
always took a highly intellectual view of Zoroaslria* 
nisrn. the very constitution of the Parsi community, at 
a whole, was in a precarious position, he would 
immediately [come out in defence of Zoroastrian ism. 
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The Bella case was brought to the notice of the 
Zoroaslriaa worl3, largely by the versatile pen of 
NarimaQi while he was in Rangoon. His ioexhaust' 
> ibie writings, on the great issue roused the Pars! 
community in India, and Nariman figures as a centre, 
round which all the threads of communal iutereit in the 
Rangoon case were woven. Not only did be report 
the events thoroughly, but he also made such sound and 
profound reflections, as led the communityj for the first 
time, to know that there was a true Zoroastrian in 
Rangoon among them, who was single-handed and bravely 
defending Zoroastrianism against heavy odds. Leading 
Parsis, such as the Editors o( the two foremost Parsi 
A journals, together with some of the noted philanthropists, 
went to Rangoon, and it was with the assistance of 
Nariman that they could plough through the whole of the 
famous Bella case. The main reason why this item 
is brought out here is to show that Nariman threw 
scholarly and theological reflect ions on the whole issoe. 
which but very few scholars in these days could do. 
The following published in 1925 would indicate Nari¬ 
man’s point of view on the issuer^ 

^ "A stray cxpreMtou or two in the Privy 

CoQocll )ndgiaeiit has upset certain people. They 
seem to have a mli^vlog about the triomph of 
t> e Parsi Conservatives being not complete. 
Natorally their wish Is father to this feeble 



ihco^Kt. The expreailoo we refer to lo^eits 

the eppelUnti heve lergelj^ felled. We caq 
eiubllik that the eotiproielytet have won the caie 
In Iti eattrety. We have only to bring the ndnd 
bach to the conduioai prevailing before the asft 
WB» launched to appreciate iti IrresUtlble ancceaa. 
It la eominon groend that Zorosatrlaniicn eitjoina 
eonveriion. Bat It U aol coRuaoo grotud hew 
exactly far the lajmcUena ef, the Aveata moat be 
enforced In every age and every clime. It Ji 
obvioaa to the conunoaeat reaaonlng faculty com' 
blned wlih a minimum knowledge of exliting 
reli^na that rhe man who IniUted apon putting 
into practice all the ; ordlnincea ef the Vandidad 
to'dey would land himaelf In geo) equally with 
the enthuiiaat who adhered to the letter of the 
Quranic venea of the edlcta of Manu. The 
QoraDlc penel code U rightly held antiquated. 
The rellgtoQi Brahman who aeeka to have cut out 
the tongue of the Veda reciting Shodra would 
have hia liberty of action lAcontlnently curtailed. 
When U ia a queillon of choice between ^alKing 
a precept of two of a given religious creed and 
jeopardising the existence of the community which 
professes It. the answer is perfectly oblivions, 
provided selfish motives and personal passions do 
not befog the mind. 

Bella was boro of a Pari I mother aud ad' 
mittedly to a non-Parsi father. A child of a 
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Paril father aod a Deo'ParftJ mother might coa- 
cdvedly have been Initiated Into the Zoroailrian 
religion e>»d imoggled Into the holy edifices. 
SqcS iBitancea, that Is to lay, of iisaes begotteo 
on alien females by Pars! fathers were not rare. 
The smgggllDg was an evil and threatened to 
aasnme dlsasiroas proportions, the smnggled being 
ordinarily of an inferior stock is mental calibre 
and moral fibre. Hence the orthodox protest. In 
Bella s case the evil was aggravated. The father 
whose religion does moat matter was not a Zoro* 
astrlan. To prevent the evil It was resolved that 
mliceilaneous unions were undesirable end the 
progeny unacceptable to the Zoroastrlan (old. 
This position, we inbmit. has been upheld by the 
Privy Council. Supposing a person wasted to 
live a Zoroastrlan life, whit shoald prevent lit 
being done > Perhaps even the Pan! society 
would have ednltted such en lodlvldoal who did 
not aggressively, seek admUlance to ihrinet and 
did not hsrl theatrical defiance at the sascepUbl- 
litles of the masses. What the cnajorlly set their 
faces against was the ccminiaglbg of e cross-breed 
at religions gatherlogi connected with ParsI riteal 
and ceremonial. To this rlnzal and ceremony 
men of University training and western cnitwe 
ding with a tenacity which is amaa^g. It has 
atnaied ^noa-Parsls and furnished them with 
evidence of the bona fides of the orthodox prates- 



tftati. Thu the najorUy denied to the fttirreptl- 
tioiK coQverU the beeeflti of Zoroaslrian sacrameat, 
ceremonies, last burial place aad charities. And 
has not this refusal been finally endorsed bj the 
Inprtmattrr of the highest tribnnal of the British 
Empire ? Who wanted more than this aad what 
that extra demand rapresanted» we fall to 
Imagine. 

Religions polemics are the most fuUle of 
coBtroTeraias. Religious paisioas have done harm 
to mankind. The little gaod I hat they may have 
secured to our suffering race Is Incalculably cnt- 
welgbed by the misery they have brought In their 
train. Hence our ealreme reloetance lo take np 
cudgels ea behalf of oor religion and >111 tenets 
aga'iist some foolish comment by certain ChrlstlaB 
organs on the Bella case. Having imbibed the 
Pars! cnlture ”, says the ** Indian Messenger.'* 
Bella claimed the right of worshipping In the 
Zoroastrlan temple. But Zarathnshtra would not 
own her as bis own, This is hew the Zoroas- 
(rian laws aland even to«day. It shows that 
Zoroastrianism has not yet stripped itself of its 
ethnic swaddling clothes.” We would ask these 
amiable writers of such stuff to put themielves in 
the shoes of the Parals. To how many of the 
direct coonnandnents of Lord Jesus have not they 
given the go'by in this hard world of ours, vhere 
faith, hope and charity fail to propel the wheels 
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of ordiaary exitteaM ? The Chrisciaii propagaadut 
ha& Knxk us on oar left cheet. We will aot 
offer him oor nght for another ilsdiar ChrUtiao 
caress became ov rellgloa eojolDi ao such 
crippllag handicap oa cnan’i existence. Nor would 
we ioggest that Christ spurns those who seeV 
refuge in him becaose those uafortonate ones are 
not always in a position to part wi'h their coat 
to those who rob them of ihalr cloalt» that is, 
If they possess the luxury of both.” 

1j] rdtura for NarirRfto’a aervicea, a ativar shield 
was praaeoted to him» which hii family have still pre- 
aerved, bearing the foUowiog inscription which eulogises 
his services to the community (dated )6th November 
I9H) I— 

This shield Is preieoted to C. K. Nerlmaoi 
Esq.. as a tclcen of th« high appreUallos of his 
invaloable services rendered, and the great personal 
sacrifices made, in the defeoce of the ParsI com- 
maoal ioterests, daring the Joddia controversy of 
1914, by the Persl co*religloalsrs of Kaogooo, 
opposed to the admissloo of aliens into their 
fold." 


A FaUe Tradiiiort. 


NarimaD had revealed to the world that islaxo 
was not totally enlaganUtlc to Zoroastrianism. Writing 
at one place he aays 



“We Ked a glorloai empire wkieb sgpported 
(he meet tplrtrael ef religions and we defied (he 
Byzantine Empire, vhen we were overwhelmed 
by the »avagei of (he Arableo deiert, who over' 
(arned oor loverelgnliy and forcibly implanted ioto 
Iran a new religion rappreialng at the point of 
the sword the whole faith of Zoroaster so that 
Do vestiges of the letter remained In the homeland. 
Oor llteratcre was burnt or tom. All our famons 
ahrlDes profaned end turned Into nosqnei. Our 
religious edifices were snatched from tbeJr heredP 
tary costodiaos for the proht of Islam; the fires 
of ell onr temples rothlessly eatingmshed and 
every vestige of ov civilisatioa and mental sope* 
riorlty coademned to ibonghiless oblmon. This 
compelled our forefathers eboni a thoniand years 
ago for (he sake of religion to qait (he mother^ 
country end set sail for the preservatloD of religion 
(or a distant dismal nnknowB lend scarcely less 
hostile to oor religion and we landed at lut in 
western India where we have since settled." 
This Is the (radiUonel belief In which thousands 
of Perils are born, live useful lives, easting a 
Tisiful glance at their ravished homes In Iran and 
dying In the belief of their ruin brought about by 
the Injunctions of Islam and the lastrumentallty of 
the first prolagooisii of the faith. To seethe 
national feelings they have Invested with the 
glamoar of history the seml'legendary Hindu King 
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of whom aothiog U known ooUlde their cKerished 
tradltloQ end ihejr have invented an Impouible 
Hindo name for the nder of a ahiftiag locality 
■omewhere In the weitem eoait of India. No 
account U taken here of the Intolerance of the 
Paril nileri. the ichlims of the Paril prieithood» 
the venality and the lost lenie of patrlotlun of 
the provincial governori, the la»t for Inznry and 
the lore of ease which preferred comfortable 
existence to dangcoas antagonism. It seems to be 
tacitly asaomed that there were no traitors In the 
canp. The same biternal dissensions which rend 
the community wherever it Is settled in any part 
of India, Persia or Burma seems to have possessed 
the soqI of the early Zoroaslrlans who were 
verily deprived of reason when the gods purposed 
to bring about their rule. More than twenty 
provincial governors entered into treaties with 
the invading Arabs and purchased a continuation 
of the lease of life of luxury and aothorlty and 
the power continued In the hands of their dei- 
oendants ages after the ParsJs are believed to 
have been thrown out of Iran and thrust Into 
Hindustan. The writers of the tradliloo of perse* 
cvtlon have I It seems periDissible to atsorae, 
transferred back to the early days the memones 
of much later real persecution for which neither 
islaia nor the Arabs were responsible and when 
sheer lust of power caused the country to be 



dreocSed is blood. Ualess wo place onrselves 
ia the haadi oi as early asthesdc guide and 
tour the coastr; at it patted peaceblly asd almost 
bloodlasily from Zoroatlriasltm to ItUm, cslesa 
we have the patleaca to bear with the testlnony 
of writeri who lUlI apeak Tlth adiolratioa of Irasiaa 
cultural topremacy ve shall eoutloite to hog the 
comfortable but erroseoai belief of a rebgiooi 
periecntloa.. . 

He writea at acother place as follows!* 

Parsis and Early Islam 

"... .There Is need for an exhamtlve aarvey of 
the Arable and Perslas authors to be convinced 
of the largely voluntary percentage of proielytlam 
to (ilan. The instances nsnally cited however of 
early and sometimes grateful converts are hard 
to account for by the theory of periecntloo. At 
the end of the eighth ceatary a prince of 
Naikh named Seman having recelvad lubatanlial 
help from a Moslem general renounced Zoro^ 
astrlaniim, named hia son Asad after his bene* 
factor and became the founder of the Samantde 
dynasty of Persia* which held sway from 674 
to 999. J^milarly the first ruler of the house 
of ^tCaos, called Qabuiiya in our sources and 
whose father's name was Shahriyar adopted Islam 
in the ba^noing of the 9tb ceutory. A large 
norober of Zeroastrians owned the influence in 
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Daylaffi of NasIr'al'Haq ood west over (o Ulam 
la the year 673. b the year 301 of the 
Hifira (912 A. D.) Haian ibo AU ‘Mived maoy 
^ yearc i& Daylaol, which Uhe Gilan wai iohabited 

by 40 iofidel popolaHoD, part Zoroattrlao and part 
heathen, he called them to acboowledge the tree 
God aod socceeded Jo coavertlog them to lalam”, 
and again "the iahabltaoti of the conotry were 
iteeped io Igaoraoea; lome of them were Magiaoi, 
Haiao iovited them to hlam aod they agreed 
except a araall number occopyiag the hilla, aod 
their fortreaiei, valleyi and InaeceiMbla apota. They 
have perilired to thli day lo their polythtiam.** 
There waa lome reientment dltplayed, aa we 
A notice the Maiudl, at the peralatence of the people 

In their anbellef. bnt down to the Mongal inroada 
|o the 13th century moat parta of Peraia were 
itrangera to coercion.'* 

Tkt Powers of Nature and old Aryan Cods, 

A deep atudent of Aryoo phliosophy Nnritnaa 
writes io a scholarly article as follows 

*'Among'the oature godi who were veoera' 
ted with aUll greater eothosiaim by the Zarathn- 
ahtriana Vayo occnpled an ecninent place. He 19 
named io the Cathaa themielvei, aUhoogh we fall 
to diicover any trace of a partlcoUr worship of 
hia lo these aocieot Umea. But he ia adopted 


smoDg the Yazatu and enthnlaslically glorified. 
The 13tK Ya»ht, thoogh it alto bears aoother title* 
aboit which later oo-was in entirety dedicated to 
him. And there essential]; he is oothlog more 
than the old natdre god. Origlnall; identical with 
the Vedic Vayir, the cosstani companion lo fight 
of ladra the God of heavens fighting against the 
powers of darkness and drought In the clouds, he 
is eqoally in Iran In reality the god of that which 
we collectively cal) atmosphere, for the Parst the 
land which lay between the heavenly sphere of 
Ahnra Mazda and the Inferno of Anghra Melnyo 
and which was the scene of the contest of both. 
We may at once eil) him god of the winds bnt 
we must take into consideration that wlnd*gods In 
raythology~)et us think of Hermes, Mars, Rudra 
and the Maruts—have inflaence also upon the 
manifestations of light b the heavens that is as 
the gatherers of clouds they obscure the light of 
heaven and when they reinstate the light lo its 
brilliance they ere called the scatterers of the 
clouds. This deal power and double nature of 
ihe god have not reroaloed nnknovn to the 
Iranians and clearly displayed In the Yasht which 
glorities him. 

Now how to make from this nature god. an 
actual Daeva, a Zarathushtrian Yazata ) Ethical 
points, inch as were evident lo case of Mithra 


there were none ta thii mythical flgcre. More- 
ever, people Kid to sormonnl the difficnUy that 
the regloD of Veya wee not pore. Id ii mock e« 
It belonged ei mack to Akare Mazda «• to 
Aoghra Melayu. end eccordtngly the god hJmielf 
wa» (o ■ certain extent en eoxillery of the letter. 
The l7lh Yeikt teechee ni how this difficulty 
wei got over. Tkl« long coDilita of two for the 
molt part heterugeoeoui conponenta, the leeond 
U the oldeit ia idea et (eeit if not alio In 
compoiltion. Here Veya U really the old aetore 
god. Thii li proved by the esamereElon of hla 
oamei. His principal name Veyo (i explained 
by meani of that false etymology so dear to the 
heart of aatlqnlty which aiakes him one who files 
or goes across both the creations, the good and ibe 
evil, end because he reaches aod touches the two, 
he Is given tbe appellation of Apayate and the 
aame of Vano*vlspao beeacie he is concerned 
wUh both. Thus he U here reckoned equally 
among both the oititaally antagonistic spheres of 
creation. Forlanately for ihe peel, he fonod la 
the aeoe Vohverihte, the good deer, a tneans for 
the SDggesUoD that Veys was the doer of good 
for the saha of Ahara Mazda, the creator of 
Ameshe Speatai. Bat then nearly all the other 
names again had references to the mythological 
personifications of the effects of the wind inch as 
he that throws to the ground, be that blows out 
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tKa flame, he who Ji or swaya a ihafp laoee or 
a Domber of laDce»i Ke who competi and horla 
dowD, he who U the ooat rapid of the rapid* the 
airoDgeit of the Urong, aod even wheo he ta called 
Vidhaevodiare, that ia, he who worb agaloat the 
demoaa, he seed not oeceiaarlly be Zarathaah* 
trlan, nor even when he ii brought Into connectloQ 
with tbe Khvarena. All theie oanei have a 
mythical potency. Vayn aisurei Zarathoahlra that 
he ahall not call gpon him In vain in the midst of 
fearfol armies, battles arrayed fighting oattona or 
In outrages or impriaonmeat. The Zaralhoshtrian 
author ia not alow to mention the unfaitbfal Aahe- 
maogha and ia certain that Vayu puU to confuiioD 
horsea, men and Daevas and haa the power to hurt 
down the powerfal to the nethermost regioii, the 
thodsand'fold gloom. Then again the god stands 
before us in a pure mythical form as a hero high 
cultured and high*footed, broad In cheat and hips, 
with piercing eyes and the Yaiht coacludea with 
iovocatlo&a In which tbe deity la described eipe- 
daily ai an exlitence cf light with a golden 
helmet, crown and necbchain seated in a coach of 
gold with golden wheels,'golden clothes, shoes and 
girdle;* 
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Prof* Dr. KermanD L«mme), io a letter dated 
20th Avgust 1926» to Nariman admires hii talenU at 
follows 
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" h Kit long been recognized ihtt ov tradi^ 
Uon of Avetta goe» back only at far at Siitanlaa 
tlmei. U wii alto tgppoted iKal before ihti 
period the Avetta wet wrlttea In a more arcKilc 
and simpler icripi; there was. however, no deer 
idea of the appeirenee of ihU script. Andreas 
hat explained the origin and growth of the Avetta 
lerlpt. He hat made this clear by his Investtga- 
tions of the different Iraalan scripts; those of the 
Sasanian Inscriptions, ecdsi and papyri* the PaUavi 
and Avesta manntcrlpts. That he has boon able 
to draw concluaioQt at to the pre'Saiaoleo Avesta. 
There mnit be a sharp distlocbon between the 
form of tbe Utters (Palaeography) end the speibng 
of the words. The fora of the letters ixrazt have 
been an older type of Pehlavl oorsive, epproxl* 
netely between the anelal inscriptions of the 
Sasaaiao Uciei and the cnrilve of the Pablavi 
books. The vowels end diphthongi have In some 
cases no symbols, in other cases they are repre¬ 
sented by syinboli that do not accarately corres¬ 
pond to their soond, i e. the so'called ** metres 
Uctloaii *' aleph, cod, Tew. There were also 
different consonant lonnds represented by the same 
consonant symbols, for loitance p ^ p 6e f. t a«t 
6 l ih. The present Avesta with its wealth of 
vowel and dlphthong-^ymboli and Us differenUe- 
tloni of coDsonaat symbols orait then hive been 
tranKribed in Sasanian times from that older script 
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JDto the Aveita icript. 1 am of the opinioo that 
the creetloa of the Avette icrlpt esd the trena- 
cdpHoot of the old texti into thl» icript wei an 
important lolellectaal and icleotiflc achievement; ^ 
for iKli credit mail. be given to the learned men 
of that period. However, we mnit not be too 
dependent upon the Jslerpretetion of there acho' 

Ian. bat we mnit go back to the text aa it waa 
before the traoicdptioD. Thia text, attll nnln- 
Eaenced by the lingviibc oplnloos aod ioterpretatlona 
of the tranicrlbera, li the only geoaiae tradition, 
and in maoy cares mUtakei made by the trans- 
chben can be definitely proved. 


*'Tbe task of drawing conclusians about this 
earlier Avesta and recoostrocdoog It from the 
Sasanian form ia very (Uflcail. Compoasd letters 
were med as dJereotiabng aymbola for vowels 
aod diphthongs and also certain consonant sounds, 
some of which can be easily resolved Into iheir 
component parts, bat tt la not always clear 
whether both parts of the compound were already 
in the original text or only one. For Instance, it 
ts very clear that Avesta " w " Is a letter com* 
pounded from v plus p, but It Is in many cases 
difhcah to say whether originally v plus p or 
only V or only p was used. The Investigation of 
of such problems li still Incomplete, and some 
German scholars have thrown doubt opoo the 




oplDioni of A&dr«6t. In 1 etroogly Qp« 

hold hU coaclmJoni, eipedaKy ai» lo leverat 
iMtaactt, 1 hiv4 proved their troth by my ovrn 
•pecielUed JovailigettoDi. 

*'In dotting with t text reconitroeted accord- 
log to the method of Androae, we most read and 
interpret It accordkog to otir Icoowledge of the old 
Irenlao langaege. thoa the problem Is elmiler to that 
preieated by the phonetic reading of a PahUvl text 

"The metre U alio a great Kelp. Even the 
earlier geaeralioa of Avesta icKolars recogniaed 
a metrical form in aome passage of the later Avesta. 
And the Parsis are certaloly not igoorant of these 
lovestigatfoAs. la Geldner*s edition of the Avesta. 
the metrical pairts (« far as he recognised them) ere 
printed dlfierently. Gel doer had also published 
his iDvestIgetloos of the metrical problem In a paper 
Uber die Metric das jongeron Avesta" Tubingen 
Id?7. which iDay be considered as an Important 
beglnolDg of the cnetrical Investigation. But It la 
only by going hack to the pre*lraoscribed version 
that we can hope lo recognise and reconstruct the 
metre. For the reconslrncilon of the meire demands 
certain changes In the traditional text. Before the 
time of Andreas, if scholars departed from the 
traditional texti they had no sure groond beneath 
their feet, (or they had no ideas of a pre-transcribed 
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tetl abd Kad Utt the lapport el the SeBtBien test, 
•a 1 hive expltlsed to my piper, Zeltichrift I. 
lodol & Irio. 1 (a«e eipedelly p. 186 eod fellow- 
lag). Whereit, iccording lo Aadreea, we hive 
oow the groundwork of (he pre*StMOlea test. 
For miny yeera the 8*iy!1eblie veries of the later 
Avesta hare been geaerally recogotaed, but mioy 
lloea ciBoot be oootracted loto d ayllablea. I 
have now f*)god 10 to 12 ayllabtc veriei mingled 
with the 8-iyliable venei, and In ihl» way new 
paraa of netrieel inTeattgationa have been opened 
up. For ioaUnce, inch an irrangeiDcnt er follows 
can be foand in a text with chiefly S syllabic llnea, 
6 pins 8 plus 8 pltu 10 plus 8 plaa 10 ploa 6 plot 
8. In such cases, I am id the opinion that the 
10 syllabic lines ere not to be rejected as corrupt, 
but lo be recognised ts orIgiDal 10 syllabic 
verses. 


•i 



A year ago I wrote a paper cn the 10 syllabic 
verses, which Is not yet published. From it, and 
from the first part, the so-called ‘Clnleitang" «( 
the printed paper (page W U 211) yon can gain 
en Impression o( what 1 have contributed to the 
loin lion of the metrical problem, The second 
part of this same paper deali with certain specia¬ 
lised problems, which ocenr. Leter. 1 intend 
to publish an article discussing (he 12 syilable 


verses. 
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li itrrprliicL^ how (rett a difiereoca t» 
Diada hj the cnekica) changes which I propose end 
su)l coore, by the appilcatlos of the phoBetic theorlei 
of Andreas. I wtiK to nahe U clear that my text is. 
ia many respects, nearer to the tradltloot) leiu than 
Celdaer'i attempt in his Metrlk. or the early 
iltempti of ether scholars. 

" I am devotlDg myself to the ioTesiigaHoB of 
the Avesta texts, dealing with their rellgloai conteot. 
as well IS with the Krlpt aad liogmitlc form. 

Justice Mirza Ali Akbar Khan writes id a letter 
^ dated 26cK February 1925. 

Maoy thanks for seadiog me a copy 
of your new publication the 'Ahad Natneh’* 
You are doing yeoman service to the eause 
of Zoroastrian«MusJtin unity among Persians 
by means of such publications* There is a 
great deal of misunderstanding among our 
Pars I friends in India regarding religious 
^ persecution In Persia* It is important for 

both sections to learn that whatever excesses 
the fanatical Mullahs may have indulged in in 
the past were not justified by the• 
tenets or policy of Islam in Persia. 




! am prood lo fia3 (hat we ^ve 
among u$ a mao of your scKolarsKip and 
eotkusiasm to eolighteo as oq such an iro> 
portent and interesting subject* 

Sir PrabKashasker Pattani in a letter dated 17th 
March 1920 writes 

'' 1 took advantage of reading some of 
the portions of your book indeed* Every 
page reveals your industry and your intimate 
knowledge of the subject> and I am sending 
that book with your letter to the Member 
in-charge education.” 

Lord Ron aid shay writes in a letter dated 2dth 
July 1923;- 

'' I am much obliged by your letter of 
the 7th instant, and I much appreciate the 
the compliment which you have paid me ia 
dedicating your book—''Iranian InBueoce on 
Moslem Literature" to me. I also have to 
thank you for your review of my Lands 
of the Thunderbolt” in the ** Voice of 
India." 

The scheme of which you write, for 
settling educated Pars is in Persia, is an 
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interestiDg one, and is, surely, deserving of 
success. I trust that it may do lomethiog 
towards regenerating that ancient and Kis* 
toric land/' 

Writing about G. K. N* on the Brst anniversary 
of his death the Times of India has a following note 
about him which is interesting 

A Great Scholar, 


'‘Yesterday fell the first death anniver¬ 
sary of the late Mr. C. K. Nariman, a 
great orientalist and journalist, linguist, and 
the author of “ Sanscrit Buddhism and 
other monumental works. In this land of 
leisure, G, K. N. was one of the few 
Indians who knew the value of Time. His 
services to India in general and Parsis in 
particular were great indeed: and I am sure, 
most of my Farsi readers will not lightly 
forget the part he played in the cause of 
Zoroastrianism during the Rangoon Bela 
Case of I9l4. The grateful public of that 
city presented him with a beautiful silver 
shield bearing the inscription ; “This shield 
is presented to Gustasp K. Nariman, Esq., 
as a token of high appreciation of his in- 



valuable services rendered and great personal 
SBcriftees made is the defeoce o( Farsi com> 
muual ioterests during the Juddio cootrovere; 
of 1914, by his Pat see co-religlooists of 
KaDgooAj opposed to the admiisioa of aliens 
into their fold*" Like La Bruyere, he 
believed that it is profound ignorance that 
inspires the dogmatic spirit> and all hii 
writings bore the imprint of culture and a 
tolerance all too rare in this country of rigid 
beliefs and circumscribed loyalties* 

Mdlaviya Commemoraticn Volume, 

C< K* Nariman writes as foQows in the Malaviya 
Commemoration Volume: 

Mahamana Pandit Malaviya. 

Nearly thirteen tenturles have seen 
the Pars is in India. For the last hundred 
years It has been established that the re^ 
(igious systems of the H Indus and the ParsU 
have created more mutual aiBnIties than any 
other two creeds* whether in the Aryan or 
the Semitic group* With every step in deeper 
literary and philological research we encounter 
fresh similarity, sometimes amounting to 
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ideotity. Not only the structure o^ their 
respective sacred toogues, the Vedic Saoskrit 
asd the Avesta» but the priestly ritual and 
^ rites of the two races hear di^erences which 

betray little diitiuctioo. A list of compare* 
live terms of technical sacerdotal usage 
employed in the Vedic Yajaa and the 
A vesta Yasna^ as shown even so cursorily 
by Hertel, the latest expositor of A vesta, 
investigating it in his parallel explorations 
of the Vedas and speaking >vitK a masterv 
of both the relevant andent texts i a mastery 
wKidi presupposes an amount of va&t coUa* 
^ teral erudition, the diveigences even of 

pronunciation in the sacred spoken word of 
the Hindu and the.Parsi become contracted 
2 s we study the grammatical evolution* Only, 
we Parsis become painfully aware of the 
ignorance and negligence of our ancestral 
trrnscribers of the A vesta manuscripts. 
While almost a perfect system of syllabary* 
combined with a hieratic obligation of learo' 
ing the Vedas by heart, has transmitted 
this phase souod. the concience of the 
Parsi priest-hood and their subsequent 
attempts at making up for it by fictitious 
interpoIaticDs and additions in barbarous 



solecisms Have presented a coatrast to the 
Hindu conservative purity, as glaring lo the 
world oi holy learolog as humiliating in the 
world of piety. 

From time to time FersI scholars have 
noted most strllciog analogies between the 
articles and the exercise of their faith oo 
the one hand and of the religion of the 
Hindus on the other* An attempt was 
made some centuries ago by a learned 
Dastur to translate the A vesta into a sort 
of Sanskrit* The later attempts of the Parsis 
are much more successful, and it is a plea¬ 
sure to note that there is at last a corres¬ 
ponding movement on the part of Hindu 
thinkers, especially at Shanti Niketan 
and Benares, to abridge the distance exist¬ 
ing between the tenets of the Hindus and 
their kinsmen now nationalized and perma¬ 
nently naturalised in India. 

Among those Hindus of vision, of 
penetrating religious outlook and political 
breadth. I had the pleasure of personal 
acquaintance with Lala Lajapatrai. Swami 
ShradKanand and one who is most happily 
still among us. To the Lalaji of honoured 
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memory, Pani wai but aaotber Dame for 
Hio^u* When he held a special meetiog 
0 ^ the Hindus in Bombay, my presence was 
resented by a young Mabratta, but Lalaji, 
who presided, over-ruled the objection> Ai 
to Swami Shraddhanand. the Parsis in 
Gujarat, at centres like Surat and Navaari 
besides (hose of Bombay, will ever cherish 
the memory of one who had a message 
of genuine fraternal love for them on behalf 
of Hindus of generous mentality* 

My relations with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya have not been equally iD> 
timate. They cannot be so with one whose 
engagements render correspondence smpossi* 
ble. What I know of him, however, has 
given my friends and myself most ample 
grounds to be convinced of his spacious 
religious tolerance* And when I saw the 
ether day the epithet of Mahamana applied 
to him, the appelative indicative of a per¬ 
sonage of elevated spirit, 1 thought that a 
more appropriate designation would be hard 
to devise. One of my happiest days was 
passed in Benares where Pandit Malaviya 
had invited me some years ago to the 
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Assembly of Fant^its freely to excKao^ 
views, tbe medium of expressioD being 
Sanskriti It was here, io passing, that one 
could see bow Sanskrit is still a living 
idiom among the cultured Hindus and not 
necessarily among those of a reactionary 
school And here he allowed me to ex* 
press my then heretic beliefs and my 
suggestion that Hindus should go abroad 
nod mix with noQ’Hiodus. just as their 
ancestors had done, braving the hardships 
of journey and voyages to the Near and 
Far East aud farther away, And he 
supported me* 

When 1 was connected with certain 
Bombay institutions raaintaiaed partly by 
Hindu contributions, designed especially to 
promote learning, I had suggested a trans* 
lation of the Zoroastrian Gathas or hymns 
into Sanskrit, keeping to the original which 
IS common to both the Hindu and Iranian 
civilisation. The project would have mat* 
ured with collaboration of seniors like 
Prof, A. B. Dhmva and others but for the 
ignorant impatience of some of the wealthy 
Parsis, on the one hand, and the unscru' 
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pulousness of lome South lodian Hiudus on 
tKe othor* Whilo my scheme was beiog 
very favourably cooaideredj a 5ham<*ul* 
Ulema^ ianoceot of Saatcrit. was so faci* 
Dated by the promises of a South Indiao 
who proposed to brifig forward hiddea 
treasures of Farsi learotog in Sanscrit, that 
despite my protests the amount which would 
have gone towards the translation of the 
Cathas into Sanscrit went into the pockets 
of research are still in scearch of. And it 
is not the first time that the Parsis have 
thus been in that is. however^ a different 
story* For the repeated deception is rather 
due to the vanity of some of their 
scholars’* ignorant of Hindu lore than to 
non*Farsi cupidity. Learned penury will 
prey on vainglorious superfluity. 

Pandit Malaviya has evinced no anti* 
pathy to non-Brahmanic scriptures. He has 
positively invited not only discussion but an 
honest following of their precepts at hli 
own temple of learning at Benares* I know 
from personal experience that the Farsis and 
others who study in the Benares University 
are enjoined, first to say their prayers aQd> 




Mcoodly, la iay their prayers ia strict 
accordance with the dictates of the faith io 
which they are borp. 1 do not know how 
aad where religious broad-miadedoeas cao 
go further* 

1 think that those who regard Pasdit 
Malaviya as in apy way inimical to non- 
Hindu cultures in India have shown less 
than the necessary amount of patience to 
study the Pandit’s most enviable activities 
and intentions. He has sought the brotherly 
co-operation of Moslems and reiterated his 
resolve to attempt to make them appreciate 
that he is anxious to understand a public 
question as the Moslems would usderstand 
it. How a Hindu of this intense orthodox 
environments and up-briogingi predisposition 
and education* could reconcile himself to 
coW'slaughter may appear amazing to many' 
And yet this seeming miracle was pe^fo^ 
med by the Pandit hy the concessions which 
he was prepared to make to the Moslems 
for no commercial quid pro quo but for a 
brotherly concord as children of the same 
soil which he himself adores as heavenly. 
This man of ingrained predilections and 



K^iediiary ioslbcta, bred is Kis boDes for 
geoeratloDS u&toldj—that this maa a Brah> 
min oi Brahmins. sKouid agree Co embrace 
as confrere a member of the Depressed 
Class appears another marvel to those who 
have a notion of the depth of the prevailing 
Hindu feeling on the question* From mjr 
personal experience I can realise the ago* 
nosing wrench It must give to my orthodox 
friends Co make what from their standpoint 
are really honest concessions conceived in a 
spirit of heavy sacrifice to non* Hindus. 
The only purpose was to secure steady and 
traoqujl mass advancement in this harassed 
land of ours. Deputed to Malabar by the 
then Viceroy who perceived the advantage¬ 
ous position of au Indian who was neither 
a Hindu nor Moslem. I had Co witness 
there in the Mopla riots the shudder with 
which the Nambudris and other Brehmins 
contemplated physical contact with the un- 
Couchables and nori'Aryaos. It was there 
ihaC ! saw the wild children of nature, the 
Moplas, instigated by political bodies, 
coenmit atrocities many of which will not 
besr repetition. Some of the latter from 
the religious standpoint caused tpclfaceaUy 
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poignant agooy to the Brahmins* And these 
related not to mere mangling o( bodies* 
That our Pandit, whose customary and 
traditional mode of life is not far removed 
from the orthodox of Malabar, should stretch 
out his hand of loviog kbdoess towards 
non-Hindus, not only in his own mother* 
land but, as we have seen recently also 
in Europe, is to my mind a landmark in 
the acceleration of the Hindu social spirit, 
expanding towards Kumanitarianism. 



I regret 1 cannot but agree with many 
who hold that the Parsis have Bourished in 
India exclusively during the last 150 years 
of British rule. Documentary evidence 
shows that with the utmost tolerance that 
the Hindu Princes extended to us» they 
often had not the power to protect our re* 
ligious sanctuaries* la business and ordinary 
civic avocations the majority of Parsis in 
pTe*British days were a community hardly 
to be different rated, as observed by con- ^ 
temporary European travellers, from the 
ewer strata of Hindu society. Pars! 
material progress was insignificant. Their 
spiritual growth was almost coincident with 



superstllioD. This msy lead oae like me. 
who have left not uaioveitigate^ m&Dy 
I erio^s of Faiii aonalsi to look with anxi* 
ety upoD the fUure. But we (eel reassured, 
the protaKODieti of p^ilical upheaval, like 
Paudit Malaviya, may be on the highway 
to procure elimination of the British as a 
factor to reckon with in our country. Never¬ 
theless, I am satisBed. if not positively 
gratified, about the future when 1 complete 
(he certainty that many of the roea at the 
helm will be the embodiment of energy, 
foresight and a keen eye on the judiciously 
practical such as Pandit Malavlya is eQ> 
dowed with by nature* The majority of 
of leaders of his generation- and all of the 
younger one. temperamentally regard the 
minorities not without solicitude. The Hindu 
society has long looked upon the Pandit 
with reverence, coofideoce. hope. The 
Parsii. their spiritual kinsmen and compal> 
riots, do not mis^calculate when they toe 
look up to him with equal assurance for 
fair dealing! in all the great coming events 
which have been casting their mystifying 
shadows before us since the rise of Mahatma 
Gandhi* 
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Authoriiy on Central A&ian Qu$ttions- 


Ndrim&a was an axKaustive miae 6f iafonnation 
on problems pertaining Co Central Asia, whic^i was 
due to his being a profound student of several languages 
and his ability to gel into touch with persons possess¬ 
ing knowledge local questions io different coun¬ 
tries of Central Asia and elsewhere, who could provide 
him with first-hand knowledge, concerniTig these countries. 
Again, he had the opportunity of visiting places like 
Afghanistan, where he studied all the conditions of the 
country, social, economic, and poliiical. He was asked 
by all leading newspapers to cuntribufe on Central 
Asian problems, whenever necessity arose for the same. 
In this connection, he might be safely ranked with 
Rawlinion and Spooner, who. in their days, unfolded 
the hidden realm of knowledge* pertaining to Central 
Asia. Central Asia has been always a knotty problem, 
both Co the Imperialist and Socialistic countries of the 
world. With the growing tide of affairs, it is being 
ioereaslngly realised that Central Asia would one day 
prove to be the principal grouud. where the question 
of two divergent interests between two different types 
of structures of states would be fought out. Unfortu¬ 
nately* now, there are left no scholars amongst us, who 
could ea ^ghteu us on some of the deep and intricate 
economic and political questions* in reference to this 
particular part of the Asiatic continent. Nariman had 
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a aoufld gtisp ci the qaesdoo. aod Ho was fortified hj 
the int^fectuaJ support be received from leading Euio- 
peaus* who figured i& the complexiiy a( Central Asiaa 
politics* Among the places be visited was Persiti and 
when General Sir Percy Sykes came to know about it, 
he wrote to Nariman in the fcdlowing terms 

f w»t*much interested to learn that 
yon had actoally visited Persia and had 
made a comprehensive journey- I showed 
your letter to Mr. F. H* Brown^ of the 
• Times 

So early as 1924, Nariman proceeded to Persia* 
1ft an insCroctire article, which was greatly appreciated 
and widely read> Nariman wrote about the monarch ol 
Afg^iaoistaa, as follows 

** Being Mosalman to the core, he 
(King Amanollah) has polished slavery, 
coffcubage and those other customs which 
kept womadiiDd in tackles- Himself a 
monogamist, he has severely checked poly¬ 
gamy* As the ruler of non-Musalman 
subjects, be has placed the Hindn on per* 
feet equality with his co-religionists. The 
Shi a in this laud of Sunnis labours under 
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DO disabilities* Hindusare seat out to £ 0 / 0 * 
peao capitals for study aod traioiog. On 
their retur&r they are bound to leaven the 
mind of the average Afghan with progres¬ 
sive notions and aspirations.1 have 

often been asked if the Bolshevicks are 
pushing on their propaganda unhindered* 
My answer is an a^rmative so far as 
Afghan Turkistan is concerned. For be it 
said to the credit of the Russians that they 
make no secret of their ultimate designs. 
They have faith in their new gospel They 
elso believe it their diUy to propagate their 
evangel into all the eastern countries. 1 was 
anxious to give a fair account of the Bol* 
shevick activities, but nofortunately 1 have 
been debarred from an opportunity of seeing 
Russia from within* From my observations, 
which do not claim to cover long experi* 
ence, it is evident that the Bolshevicks with 
their revolutionaiy message are busy in at 
feast the northern portions of the Amir’s 
territory, marching with the new Provinces 
created on a linguistic basis like Uzbegit- 
tan. I have no personal ac<pjaiDtance with 
the author of the lecture delivered recently 
before the Central Ask Society, nor do 1 
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kfiow ihe Russifto prl&cei who contributed 
ao article to the recent usue of the 'Asiatic 
Review/ My views, nevertheless^ coincide 
with theirs in general The Russian is at 
pains to learn the iPersiani very akin to 
the idiom of Iraoi and communicate his 
subversive system of philosophy to the 
Afghan home. The Gennaa par parenthe* 
sis is not less assiduous* The most 
sumptuously illustrated volume on Afghanistan 

in any language is by Nwidenneyer..».I 

may he permitted to point to the pararnouut 
necessity first, of great watchfulness on our 
M part, coupled with deeper interest in the 

happenings in this section of the globe and 
secondly to what appears to me of still more 
vital moment, the pregnant desirability of 
seeking fthe goodwill of kind Amanullib 
Khan, who impresses all who know him as 
a powerful potentate who has consecrated 
himself to a life of tranquil neighbourlincst 
on hii Irontiar and peaceful development of 
^ the natural resources of his country* the 

uplift of which he plarei above everv other 
conceivable concern*” 

Nariman Lived a life of strenuous labour in the 
service of his community. During the latter part of hii 
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Iife» he greatly interested himself in writing and pre* 
aching about communal unity, on which he believed, 
rested the future of his motherland, and the prosperity 
of hia own community> Tliough not a Congressman 
himself, like eminent precursors oi his, like Behramji 
Malabari, the Editor of the Indian Spectator*’, and 
the *'East and West", he always supported true 
nationalism in the correct sense of the term. He was 
a zealous reformer, and while wishing for reforms in 
every direction, both in his community and in his 
country, he advocated ■ rigid devotion to the British 
Government. Journalism was his principal activity. 
Essentially and temperamentally he was a Sadhu, and 
by occupation a scholar^ He attempted to find Nir* 
vaoa. in which he j>rofoundly believed, by investigating 
the hidden and unknown theological truths underlying 
such ancient orleotal religions as Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, Islam and his greatness lay in assimilating 
truths manifested in all those religions, which he found 
could so co-operate with one another as to bring out 
unity of religious interest of the diverse Oriental races* 
Religious by nature, he meddled but too little with the 
mundane affairs of every-day life. His was a secluded 
house, for away in a nook in Bombay, which was 
made sacred by his constant presence, and which was 
looked upon as a holy home of pilgrimage by learned 
theologians and scholars from all the world over. No 






«an«ir» io fiotobay, eitWsr 

DftoMiroTi^m far rf West, •who faHed to visk N«rt. 
•■»n and yam faiowfedge and iHomiitwi« fftB Ws 
»:r«iaal eootad. He lieed and died ia hafawj. At 
a i^r period of hit life, he was ^eply immetted Id 
lurning wt a gr^ and leholafly preditotioa fcr tke 
bene 6 t of iKe Pam*, which He Wt uDpublisHed. That 
poithuraou* woA today U greatly appranated* ta mlift*. 
cnpl, a* a promiiiog prodactioa of great valta. T>ie 
work*, for which Narimao'i oame wodd retlrtfa toi. 
mortal ia the history of scholarihip both in Ibdii «&d 
the Wait ara priacipaily four, which vs as 

!• **Uteraf7 Hiitory of Saaskrh Bud- 
dhisQ.** 

2. ‘‘Iranlao l&flueare on Wpiteft 
Uteratare” from the Rusnai of loiiitraMe^. 

3. '‘Priyadarsiki", joorney wifK Jai- 
$00 aod Ogdea; 

4 . *'Raligioo of the h^ama ped^e**' 
from the Gemaa of Tie{e. 

These are an toexhaostible mioe of knowledge, 
which will stand oopanJlhled for years to come. 
Naximao Ured a pereastent Uodeat from the hegicoiog 
of his life up to the eni He never shored oS the 
crust of studeotship so long as he Used; aor dld'hefis^ 
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himsel^ (ou(l[ze<3 at a particular stag’d, as most .of us 
are Coo apt later (o our careers, but Ke lived, eveo 
■t tbe age of sixty, a zealous iieelcer after boowledge* 
Findiag truth ia the prioclplei of Zoroaatriaaisre, ho 
had coDsciously embraced them as the way of spiritual 
salvation and would go the most difficult way of under* 
standing them, if necessity arose. Once ho wanted to 
study the Armenian literature, which he had found, 
during his study, to be useful, in expounding some 
onicaown points of the Zoroastrian faith* As if the 
(earning of several Western languages and such hard 
Oriental languages as Pali, Sanskritf A vesta and Peh* 
lavi and Arabic was not enough, at the declining 
period of his age, when he was just going to pass to 
the bounds of eternity, he endeavoured to requisition 
the services, from Bey rout, of a learned Munshi, who 
could initiate him into the koowledge of the Armenian 
language* Nariman breathed his last on the ^th April 
1933 (leaving behind him among others, his brother 
(I) Dr* B* K. Nariman, M B; Cm. (Edin) late M. O, 
Gold Coast R!y & C* M. 0. B* G. J* P* Rly. (2) 
Professor R< 1C* Nariman, the only Farsi M. C. I. £. 
and one of the live Pars! Cooper’s Hill Engineers 
and (3) Major J* K* Nariman late 1. M, S) 

Among the numerous messages of sympathy, re¬ 
ceived at his sad demise, I shall take only two to 
indicate the high estimation Nariman vras held in by 
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tKe KigKesI mea in ihe countiy* One U from Lord 
Lamio^rtoo, who was ooco tho Gove nor of Boi&baj* 
He writes 

^ Your letter of the 20tK September 

has reached me tooight* I haitea to say 
how deeply 1 am cooceraed at the passiog 
of your brother* Most eulogistic of hii life 
wish is the article you enclose. • • 

The other is from Lord WiUingdoo, whose com- 
muDicatiotts of appreciation, pertaining to Nariman’s 
services in the Mopla riots and in other important state 
business. 1 have not thought desirable to publish, lest 
^ the biography be loo lengthy. Says Lord Willingdon, 
at present the Viceroy and Governor*General of India, 
as foUows:^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy was very 
sorry to hear of the death of your broAcr 
Mr* G. K. Nariman and has asked me to 
convey to you an expression of his deep 
sympathy on your less*’’ 

^ Woman in Sasanian Lav, 

I have intended in the present book not only to 
bring out some of the salient features in the life of 
Nariman, but also to incorporate a few extracts from 
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his udpablisked wriciogs with « view to istdrestiag (he 
reader io th«m. If NariiMD had Kv«d a little longer 
perhaps they might have seen the light oF the day; but 
BOW that he is no more, iocorporatioo oF some oF the 
same io the present book may reduce the remoteaeis of 
chances oF Future publication at the hand of some 
intelligent and intellectual reader appreciative of 
Nariman’s scholarly acumen* 



In the early twenties oF the present century ProF* 
Bartholomae had compiled a monumental lexicon of 
the Avesta. This high authority on Parsi religion, 
history^ and antiquity had turned to researches in 
Pahlavi and was engaged on two series of five tracts, 
one relating to general studies in Pahlavi: the other 
to abstracts From an actual law book which was used 
in the Sasanian period* It is called Madigan.i.kasar- 
Dadistan- The (aw book contains much that we want 
to know, but unhappily mote, which the orthodox would 
not like to have or know at all* Nariman, however) 
thought that we could not on exclusively sentimental 
grounds for ever put the deadening lid over what might 
be considered as undesirable information. Out of these 
ten tracts Prof. Bartholomae has constructed the 
fosUi^ of xpoman in Sasanian titnts. It is a kind 
of conspectus in which Dr. Bartholomae gives the real 
status of the Zoroastrian woman in Persia of those 
days, on the authority of the Fahiavi text. 







Narlmao wrote a Iodj commealary left impub« 
liihed oa tKe same, from which 1 take the loliowiog 
eatracta 


*• The Periian world Empire erected 
by Cyrui and consolidated by Dariui !> 
alter a duration of 220 years^ became iuter- 
naUy decayed and crumbled to pieces under 
the assaults of Alexander the Great in 330 
6* Cm but it continued to exist for over 
500 years till it was in a position to re¬ 
establish iUelf as a oaiional Persian Empire* 
This second one was the Elmplre of the 
Sasanlans founded by Ardeshir in the year 
220 A< D. h endured 420 years. It could 
not resist the attacks of the Arabs* In the 
year 645 the last of Persian provinces fell 
into Arab huds. It is the |»eriod between 
250 to 620 A* D. to which we refer in 
tU following Atudy. 


We are ridi in inform alien touching 
the exterior history of the political Sasanian 
Empire. We have also iodigenoui reports^ 
although they are before us only in the garb 
of Arabic translationi and compilations* We 
have foreign sources. Roman and Greek, for 
our knowledge of the Empire of the Sasanians 
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wKicK came in contact, mo$t(y hostilej with 
the Western Roman Empire and later on 
with the Eastern* Much more scanty are 
the sources for the internal conditioD of the 
Empire* In this respect too we have many 
bits of information mainly regarding natters 
which were conspicuous to the outsider* 
We know of the all-powerful position of 
the soldier and the priestly class, the mili* 
tary and civil administration with their 
strong aristocratic leanings. The penal code, 
generally fair was at times, specially with 
reference to the heretics, emphatically cruel* 
We know of the measureless pomp and the 
immensely elaborated ceremonials at the 
court which moved the stranger who saw 
it for the hrst time to admiration or ridicule* 
We are also in possession of the data of 
scientific and literary importance, the culture 
propagated zealously and with understanding 
especially by King Khuiraw in the second 
half of the sixth century* The West is 
considerably indebted to this monarch. King 
Khusraw had the works of great philosophers 
and men of learning translated in the official 
language of the Sasaniaos which we call the 
Mid Persian or Pahlavi. These transld' 
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tloju were a few centuries later again 
rendered into Arabic and (he Arabic 
version constituted the (oundaticn of the 
prosperity of science developed in Spain 
under the Moori> From Spain mainly 
through the initrumenlaUty of the Jews it 
considerably inilueneed and fertilized the 
rest of the civilised nations of Europe. 
Khusraw had also Indian literary works 
translated like the famous Panchatantra 
which has attained to world importance 
again through the instrumentality of an 
Arabic translation; since from it> it was 
disseminated in numerous languages and be¬ 
came the fount of fables, tales and anecdotes 
of the Western nations. 

But as regards the <pje8tioa touching 
the family and the family law is the Sasa- 
nian 'times* the indigenous as well at 
foreign records* known to tis till within a 
^rt time ago, supplied exceedingly meagre 
information. As to the native sources, we 
refer to books in Pahiavi (ike the D*nkard 
and the ShdyctU Se^kayUt as well at 
those in roodeni Persian, chiefly the Riva- 
yats, or collections of religious traditions. 
The Rivayats no doubt coutained partial 
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and onesided materiel and the oldest 
them is not earlier than the close of the 
fifteenth century* During this interval, 
howevett of several centuries from the des* 
tructioD of the Sasanian Empire to the 
days of the Rivayats* many and deep 
viscissitudss had overtaken those Parsis 
who had remained true to the ancient state 
religion and their Zoroastrian faith in 
Persia under the influence of the entirely 
altered environments with respect to their 
ootlook on life, mansers and customs* 
Accordingly* the information supplied by 
the Rivayats can he regarded as applicable 
to the Sasanian times only in a restricted 
measure. Much indeed, was and still is 
anathema to the Parsi immigraots into India 
which was in previous limes lawful* How 
exiguous was the totality of the information 
of this nature was available till lately is seen 
from the valuable book of the Danish scholar 
published in 1907, who has undertaken the 
task of describing the social structure, the public 
iastilutioos and the usages of ihe Persians in 
his Sasanian CivilizalionThe chapter on 
family and society does not occupy'there more 
than five pages or 20th part of the book* 






This gulf iQ our knowledge is fo r a 
good parti though aot eDtiralj'* bridged by 
two books which have been brought to our 
knowledge during the last few years. They 
are the cornua juris of Jsiuhokht and the 
Law Book of Farrokh» two importaat works 
on jurispnidence although of unequal ralue 
for our investigation 

The corpus juris was originally com- 
posed in Pahlavi. But it has come dowu 
to us only in a Syriac traaslation. It dates 
from the second half of the eighth century 
and is the production of a Christian Metro> 
politan. His name is Jesubokht* which 
means "emancipated by Jesus*’* It was 
intended for the contemporary Christian 
congregation in Persia. But it was reared 
indubitably on Persian Zoroastrian law. 
In one place we find a verbal s^reement 
with the other Pahlavi law book. Accord* 
iogly. the authors of both the works* the 
Syriac and the Pahlavi* have dravm upon 
the self-same source. But the importance 
of the Syriac corpus juris our knowledge 
of the Sasanian Jurisprudence is dimbished 
by the fact* first, that the author is under 
the inBueace of the Byzantine legislature of 
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Leo the Great, aad secondly, chiefly heeause, 
it was drawn up lor Christ)uu. For 
the family law must have been extensively 
modiBed to meet the requirements cl the 
Christian tenets* 

01 incomparably greater Importance is 
the book of Farrokh* the Madigaa i-hazar- 
Dadistao* or the book of Thousand Legal 
Deciitons, which contains in fact the Sas* 
anian Jurisprudence. It was composed in 
Sasanian times. Its author was a Zoroastrian 
jurist The number "thousand’’ in the title 
of the book is not to be taken literally, it 
corresponds to the term in the Arabian 
Nights, which in original Persian was Ha*ar 
Aftan^ or Thousand Tales. In this book 
a large number of cases are adduced together 
with the decisions of judges, with the 
opinions pronounced by this or that lawyer 
on the judgment. More often than cot the 
lawyer’s name is mentioned. Some thirty 
commentators are quoted whose names alone 
have survived, The book has been divided 
bto chapters, but the rubrics and the con¬ 
tents do not always correspond. The book 
is by no means a performance of prc’eminect 
merit. But as the juristic production of the 
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SauDiaD epoch it hu Kish value* Unloitu* 
oately the siogle masuscript dates from the 
seveoteeDth century aod is consequently not 
very old and has act Uen traosmitted to ut 
coEopletely* The existing seventy-five leaves 
betray many gaps* Besides, the transcriber 
has used an economy of care which greatly 
aggravates the dilhcult reading of the ambi* 
guotu Fahlavi script. When the first piece 
of the boob unfortunately edited in two 
sections came to Dr. Bartholomae’s hands 
he was not in a position Co utilize it as his 
interest in it required. It was only a few 
years later when he had brought to condu' 
sion other undertakings which he had in 
hand that he could turn to the Madigan 
uhaxat.DadUian, No one however^ has 
in the interval treated of the book from 
among the exceedingly drcumscribed cirde 
of learned men who understand the language 
and DO one has followed him is print* He 
remained alone in the field. This ts to be 
deeply regretted to the interest of the object 
of our research. For it means the absence 
of control which would be througho\it ne¬ 
cessary in view of the difficulties of the 
text. The treatise has been written by a 



prist for jurats of his doy* ft conl&ins a 
Duniber of legal (ecKuical expressions which 
are now antiquated and the reader is pre¬ 
sumed to understand them, and yet the 
reader fails to uoderstaod them* We must 
construe the text laboriously-by comparison 
^ analogous. passages. That, however* the 
proc^M.is at times likely to mislead one, 
can very well ^ imagined, especially as we 
have to work on a single manuscript 

Codified law* whither penal or civil, 
the Sasanian Empire had none* This is 
evident from the treatise and is besides ex¬ 
pressly reported by' the Christian authority, 
Jesubokht. There were however, and that 
too apparently at an early date, private and 
perhaps also olSciaf compilations of law in 
its diverse branches, which in accordance 
with the judgments of the courts were re¬ 
garded as operative* law* Nor is it in 
question that there was an extensive scientific 
legal literature* Legal talents disputed with 
vehemence, verbally and in writing; com¬ 
plex cases* They entered into controversies 
Mr real and also hypothetical cases* Now 
in the treatise before us we Ka^re extracts 
from that voluminous literature' covering a 
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WQsiderable period. Happily it does oot 
represeot aoy oae siogle phase alooe. The 
compilefi who personally keeps him sell 
almost entirely in the background, has made 
his selections from materials before him on 
no rigid principle. He has gathered together 
whatever appeared to him important* irres¬ 
pective of whether it was antiquated or new 
and whether it appertained to any one 
school of law or not* Hence it comes about 
that the judgments are often mutually con- 
tradictory.-a fact, scarcely observed or 
commented upon Ky the author* and repeti* 
lions have often escaped his notice. What 
is presented here Co the reader on the 
position of women in the Sasanian Empire 
and her legal status is based entirely on 
decisions in what may be termed the parent 
Law Book. 

In accordance with the jurisprudence 
inherited by the Sasanian Empire, woman 
was DO subject but an object in law, though, 
in course of time, her legal status was tm- 
proved. The old legal principle continued 
only in theory. In practice it was not 
applied to the younger generation or it was 
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depriv«0 of it» oparative force by ether 
decisioBi. And the head of the Famify who 
insisted on old law and who would trans¬ 
late it into practice, found himself in glariog 
contrast with the legal sentiments oF his 
compatriots < Women i in the times of the 
Sasaaian Empire have set out on an ascen* 
ding course which would have led them to 
independence from their condition of physi¬ 
cal and moral bondage had the empire not 
come to sudden disruption at the hand ol 
the Arabs. 


Bducafion of Youths- 

One remark has to be interpolated 
here. Nearly all that we can gather from 
the law book on the position of females 
refers to wives and daughters of the capita¬ 
list classes and tradesmen, men of middle 
class, ecclesiastics who stood next to them 
as proprietors, and lastly and principally* 
the wealthy nobility. For the possession of 
property and ownership are assumed in 
every case so far as we know* We derive 
no information about the social condition of 
the plebian classes or the proletariat who 
owned no property. 




Here we have some ioformation oo iht 
educatioD of the eKildrea of the better 
classes* The boys and girls up to their 
hiieentK yrar were eutrosted almost solely to 
he looked after by the womeu in the house* 
II was after they had attained this age that 
their proper and adequate education com* 
menced* W' have uofortunately oo data 
00 the educatioQ of girls. We are better 
informed about boys. A small trad in 
Pahlvi which was some years ago edited 
and translated by a Parsi icholari Dr. Jam- 
shed Unvala. gives us the due with most 
interesting details* The hero in the story 
is a youth who o^rs his services to King 
Khusraw. He comes of a distisguished 
family and had lost his father when very 
young, and was the only son of his mother* 
Ha was however) efficiently brought op by 
his guardian and now before the King be 
enumerates all he had learnt and all he 
knew. The catalogue of hiraccomplishnents 
is after the magniloquent model of the 
SKahnamah* The bombast grates on onr 
modern ears. But it may be forgiven in 
view of the rich picture it unfolds of the 
culture history of the period. The family 
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(roQ wfiieh Kd has €pruo9 has always been 
renowned • wealthy* and indepezident* He 
has received irom hit guard ion hii patrimony 
of stately Hches in eash and kind. He was 
put to lehool in due course and learnt by 
heart the Yaiht, Hadokht* Yasna and 
Vaodidad like any hlrvad. mastering: the 
interpretation of the Kriptures. In higher 
education ha excelled in fine arts< He Is 
a friend of history, and proficient in erudite 
eloquence; skilled in riding and archery^ 
experl with the javelin, the mace and the 
sword; clever at the race course, at the 
game of balls, at chess, in vocal and instru* 
nentai rousic playing on the lyre, the guitar, 
the zithar; a cbampicn in putting iTuestions 
and in answering problems. In astronomy 
he is profound. This does not however 
exhaust the list of his interminable, accom* 
plishments. The youth proves to the king 
in answering critical queries his familiarity 
with the epicurion art of the Persian con* 
noisuers. of the best sweets, the most tasty 
of fowls, the daintiest parts of game, fruit 
and Hih, dried fruit of all varieties, the 
ehoieest wines, sweet scented (lowers and 
essenoe; his knowledge of elegant raiments, 






ailks and perFuroei.'-'^ery artide of eurreal 
&ece&a[ty and most refined and rare luxury 
in whicK the volaptaous world of Sasaoiao 
ariatocracy habitually indulged. 

In examiaiog the aocial fabric ol the 
SaaaniaaB with reapect to ita womanhood we 
ahould not Ignore a few facti which are of 
cardinal moment* Ejae we muat renounce 
all pretence to resear^ 

Firat: In examining any institution 
widely prevalent in those days/ we must not 
allow our present day notions on its ethical 
nature to obtrude themselves and cloud our 
judgment. For it goes without saying that 
a custom considered salubrious by one 
generation is often rejected as detrimental to 
the human race by another and vice ver^a. 
To take a couple of most obvious instances. 
The Moaleo countries of Turkey and Egypt 
which were supposed to have been reined 
by polygamy have themselves come to 
denounce the inatitation and laws have been 
enacted^ or are about to be enacted, in 
these and other Islamic countries in favour 
of rigid monogamy. There are schools in 
present day Egypt like the Maoar which 


read ioto Qoraa aot only no saoctloa for a 
plurality of wivei but positive prohibition of 
more than one* On the other hand, the 
present tendency in the Western countries 
both on the contlneot of Europe and in 
Esgiand it to look upon more than one 
nuptial lie with encouraging complaisance. 
There are many who hold (hat under the 
circumstances arising out of the last great 
wart polygamy would be a blessing to the 
dimioisKed population of Christendom* And 
polygamy has been tacitly acknowledged by 
Europe and America when the latter legita' 
mised children bom out of wedlock. No 
institution therefore should be judged by us 
as heavenly or diabolical in the light of the 
fashionable or prevailing opinions of the 
age. It should be ours, dispassionately to get 
at the normal conditions of society as exis¬ 
ted and as it was generally regarded by the 
emineot minds of the times. It would not 
be in consonance with our vaunted position 
of an advanced community in India to 
perpetually boast of our progress and 
lupreis, what some of us may be pleased 
to style, ugly blots on our civilization which 
were best left in everlasting oblivion. 



Appeal for Pahtavi Translations, 

In ihe jccood place we muit call 
back to our miadt a duty to ourselves in 
the discharge oi which we have indulged 
io reprehensihle procrutioation. We have 
still kept certain Pahlavi hooks untranslated 
and that often through the ignoble reason 
that its published contents would harm 
certain parties or a particular, sd^ool of 
thought. 

The time has long since past when 
one should compUla that injunctions such as 
fre embodied in this venerable hook would 
promote heresy ud bring religion in peril* 
Pioneers of reform such as Sorabji Bengali 
b^d the courage (o point \o instances 

of priestly corruptipn a&d h) 
prescript jozi pf whicit certain very 
^ndi^ Reflect ipns 90 thp mori^s of prece¬ 
ding generetippii They y/sfo supported by 
g cQnsciotunesa p{ Now 

wl)en learned me^ labour \fi reconstruct for 
Vu past. espepial[y foreigners* who 
lebogr out of love, tfiey should be looked up 
(0 with a 4 eose of gratitude eyeo where 
they oppssit h> ott tQ their Interpretation. 
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" What were our out on t aod maoDers, 
our moSe ^reis aod food under the 
Sasaniaaa f Thia wdi eagerly enquired of 
me by the courteous and cultured Zoroai* 
trians of Yezd who are awakening to a 
coDsciousaess of their historic past* The 
ladies in particular were curious* They 
want to discard the abominable parti-colou¬ 
red clothing and resume pre* Moslem attire, 
ft won't do to perpetually whimper and 
exclaim '*OhI the Arabs; they have (eft u$ 
nothing to learo from”—when it is cast in 
our teeth that the Arabs were originally 
prohibited on pain of punishment from imi¬ 
tating the Persiau modes or even purcKasiog 
a piece of land in Persia* lest the old 
country’s degenerate luxury should contami¬ 
nate the hardy barbarians of Arabia 
Where are your sacred and seroi**sacred 
writings ) ” I asked of our warm-hearted 
co'religionist in Persia and one of the un¬ 
fortunate men handed me a collection of 
Persian Rivayati as PahJavi Dinkard f 
Could we as men of conscience attribute 
our igaorance to foreigners in the face of 
the testimony of our Ervads that Farsi 
priesthood had exchanged* at least in India, 






comm^jce {or religious exercise to the extent 
that our religious books were got copied by 
MuKammadan saibei who bad no preju- 
dices or scruples to transcribe texts gloT[{ 7 iDg 
the law of Horraazd above all laws > 
Much that we thirst to know i« contained 
in books like the Madigan. Only the re- 
<]uis[te InformatioQ is mixed up with data 
aod dicta which did not consist with our 
meoulity of the l8tK and 19th centuries. 
To avoid the aodesirabte we abandoned 
the whole. But we have grown more 
tolerant. We have learnt to make alio wan* 
ces for the peculiar exigencies of climes and 
epochs. 

Who should then undertake the exposi¬ 
tion of a treatise like ths Madigan} The 
Madigan is written in a difficult and 
involved style ^ Pahlavi. It is obvious 
that OUT official priesthood felt a certain 
delicacy in interpreting such a text in a 
way other than the traditional, which very 
many of us would like to see perpetuated. 
It is this hesitation which is also partly 
answerable for the delay in editing and 
translating Pahlavi works. How far never- 
the-less our erudite Dastuis have advanced 


Id ibeir familiarity will coM be 

o^aasure^ from traversed from 

lit volume of tbe D^^rd publithad in 
1974 {0 tbo XVII wbic^ was issued last 
ytpj by Dasturji Darab S^ojana. TKe 
profluDelation U ebangad oul of all recog* 
pilioD» wbicb ii perhaps a pity» because we 
^ouid nice to hand down how Parsi exer 
getes of the A vesta pronounced huawansh. 
I would much rather that our venerable 
Daslurs who are the enlightened cu^odians 
of traditional knowledge pad usages were 
exduded from opining on controversial points 
on which they are under obligation to give 
only an ex cathedra verdict. 

PahJavi still awaits adequate apprecia* 
tion at the bands of Parsi lay scholars* 
There is a prejudice among them against 
Pahlavi writings* They consider the A vesta 
to be the only authentic scriptures* They 
are slow to recognise the fact that the 
Dinbard has preserved in a Pablavi synopsis 
a large percentagp of the y^vesta perished 
before the Sas^nians* Tha^ ^vesta texts are 
pot yrithoot palpable jp^rpolatioDS and 
oSences against grammar dqet qot disturb 
thpir ipi^* Tbeg phpq|> Ut ^m^ber only 


that it is with Pahlavi that its cuitodiaas 
have played havoc* Set to grapple with 
Pahlavi, our Daiturs are placed io a posi- 
tioD which should be avoided. Times 
chaoge but the masses would oot. Every 
geaeratjoa does pot briog forward aa ia* 
trepid Dhalla preferriog honored lodepU' 
dence to regular income and humble life to 
equipage, coupled with periodic o^eriogs of 
iocepse to cottoa Izads and steel Amsas* 
paads. Hence the natural, if sorry, specta* 
cte of some Dasturs playing fast and loose 
with the text and iaterpretation of a Pahlavi 
treatise io former times* A classic instance 
of this doctoring of a text was noted at 
Navsari. Not quite two hundred years ago 
two copies, one in Aveita aod the other 
io Avesta with Pahlavi, were found of an 
extraordinary text called the Vastha Nash. 
Jt did not take the European expert long 
to detect that the book was written to 
order. The forgery was committed for the 
settling of the inheritance of the children 
of a Qon-Z'oroastrian wife. And the 
fabricated authority fixed il at half the 
property while the widow was to receiva 
the other half* This was contrary to the 
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Currdot ecclesiastical Ttew whicK deoied 
illegitimate cHIdrea aoy title te a share 
IQ pateraal estate. 

Zorcastrian Usages. 



A third 'pomt: it is one which has 
escaped ootice io the long history of Zero* 
astriao studies. Zoroastriaoism at one time 
had spread over such a vast area) when 
ifltercommuDicatioQ between the various 
provinces of the empire was not rapid, that 
the usages of the district were in conflict 
with those of another. Indeed, if the reader 
will bear with toe I shall satisfy him that 
the phenomenon we observe in the wide- 
flung and protracted course of Buddhism is 
not absent from the Farsi religion* So 
extensively Buddhism of a given period or 
country diverges from that of another that 
we find we have to deal with not one 
organic system of religion but several 
Buddhisms. And that applies to Zoroas¬ 
trianism. Thus our Rivayats speak of 
certain customs as opposed to the vogue 
of the people of Samarkand* The record of 
this disagree meat is evidence^ first, that 
there was a Urge population of Parsis in 





Samarkand down to the sixteenth centuryj 
end seconily »that it had rites and tenets 
which did not commend themselves to the 
majorit 7 » indeed we examine with due 
patience aod tolerance our neglected Pahlavi 
and despised Persina authorities we will 
find it impossible to make a dogmatic pro> 
Bounce meot on many questions ol social 
intercourse, ritual, and even tenets. These 
invaluable data for Parsi history we owe to 
another priceless work ot Dr. Bartholoroae* 

Zoroastrianism, to take another instance, 
ol the diversity of its local developments, 
has DO where unequivocally inculcated a file 
of celibacy and vegetarianism, or unresisting 
renunciation. But there are heaps of 
references In Pahlavi from which a plausible 
hypothesis of Zoroastrian monasticism or 
monastic of Zoroastrianism can be constructed 
and that too without violence to historical 
data or philological canon. The Aogamacda 
has the tone and accent and outlook on life 
which make the little text read like a Gatha 
not of Zarthustra» hut of the Elder disciples 
6 f the Buddha* And should we hound 
Kim who sees selhabnegation in Zoroastrian 
Aogatnaeda as a heretic off the field of 
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Avista research ^ If oot Kira, why (he 
detacKeS foreigaer who is above writing or 
translating with furtive glaacei at the Farsi 
(u&^8 and the dispensers of its patronage ^ 
DiUcrences of opinion in estimatiog the 
contents of a text should rather be cordially 
welcomed after the example of prophet Mu> 
hommad* When Muhammad was approached 
with the complaint that divergent glosses 
were put upon his doctrine he replied; 
lVhtilaful*ummati*rehinatun>*dlffereDce of opi¬ 
nion among his followers was a sign of grace 
to him* It certainly was an evidence of 
liberty of conscience. It is in this spirit of 
tolerance gratefully recognising the herculean 
labours and patience of Dr Bartholomae 
that we should receive his studies especially 
Y hen his honest conclasions differ from ours* 
If his preliminary studies stimulate our 
people to speed up the publication of (rails- 
l&tioo of Madigan and other books 
reposing in private libraries, in accordance 
with the traditional melKcdi he will have 
achieved much* The Mad(gan*i*Ha 2 Br- 
Dadistan swarms with differing conBictiog. 
contradictory dicta. They demonstrate 
freedom of individual thought and implied 


•ckoowle^gmeat of Kigh axiom of tolerance 
tKat two dissenting legal opinions may both 
ethically provide a guidance. And I plead 
lor Loieraiice. 

DaBtur$ Differ. 

It cannot be accentual d too conspicuous¬ 
ly that we are dealing with (!) the legal 
status of womaoexclusively io the Sasanian 
period describing (2) as she was treated in 
actuality with reference to her positioa in 
the doctrine of Zoroaster. 

It is not pretended that here we investi¬ 
gate the correctness of the Sasanian procedure 
from the tcriptural point of view* Dr. 
Bartholomae presents us a delineation of 
the position of the woman in the eye of 
the law as it was administered by the 
Zoioastrian Jurists. 

The subject of marriage has been treated 
by two of our disiirrguiahed'high priests in 
their authoritative boobs-by Sham s-ul-Ulema 
Dasturji Darab Sanjana and Dasturji Dr. 
DhaJla. The; two prelates occupy in a 
manner antipolar positions with regard to 
their theologi cal views,- a fact however, 


wKich has oot preveate^ them. In the eye 
of the disceraiog Parsis from receiviog the 
hoDour due to their great learuiug aod 
industry* Dasturjl Darab has trao slated the 
CiviU%aHon of the Eastern Iranians by. 
Professor W. Geiger happily still among 
us. It is a booh published so far back as 
in 1885 and it can scarcely be stated to 
be antiquated though we have now Dr* 
Dhalla’s Zoroastrian CiviliMtion*' with 
its abundance of 'documentation^ and 
indepeodaoca of judgment. In translating 
G^iger. Dasturji Darab encountered just those 
obstacles which in my opinion stand in the 
way of all our ecclesiastical dlgaitaries giving 
their conscientious opinion on certain of our 
usages. Let me ask for a little close attention 
to the chapter on "Love and Marriage” 
at page 60 of Vol. I. Comparing the 
faithful English translation with the original 
we End that of the 37 paragraphs of the 
German^ Daslur Darab has been compelled 
to omit 8 portion of the 29th and the whole 
of the 32nd and 33rd and that, as an honest 
translator working on the elevated level of 
his sacred theme, he has duly indicated the 
gaps. The people, therefore who have got 


his book before them eod are made aware 
of the abbreviatioQ with a probity worthy 
of his learoed accuracy are oot always 
juslilied in quoting Geiger as ao autliority 
as discreditiog polygamy among Sasaaiaa 
Zoroastrians. For the passages where the 
fullest weight of Geiger’s argument is 
developed are absent from the traaslation. 

In para 29 Geiger refers to the opening 
sentences of Yasna 38 which would appear 
to ba conclusive on the point of polygamy 
among the Zoroastrians* 

The omitted portion ol para 32 quotes 
a passage from Herodotus which proves 
polygamy to the hilt and a good deal more. 
But Herodotus, Strabo and the whole group 
of Greek and Latin writers are properly 
ruled out of court in a discussion which 
relies exciu lively on the ipksima verba 
of a Pahlavi law book. 

Para 33 which U entirely omitted by 
the Dasturji Dt^rab summons a witness I 
have already teudered. the Shah Natneh, 
the case of the Prophet himself» and the 
famous Pahlavi tract of Ardaviraf. 


Turning to ovr other and more recent 
authority Dastutji Dhalla. He has given m«« 
sterly lynopiis of the dicta of Pahlavi wri* 
ters who flourished in the Sasanian 
period and a few pithy paragraphs, pregnant 
with needed information. And he supplements 
his evidence with this candid avowal t' 

"The Pahlavi writers of the period, 
do not seem to hold woman in as high 
esteem as did the writers of the Kianian 
peiiod* Her first and last duty it is 
raid to obey her husband and the Pahlavi 
writers who ere of course, all of the male 
sex condemn her to sofferings in hell if 
she was wanting in obedience to her lord* 
Viral pictures the soul of a woman wending 
its way towards infernal regions reminding 
the pious soul of her husband that as her 
Lord upon earth it was his duty to have guid¬ 
ed her on the path cf lighteonsuess and not 
to have allowed her to lapse in wickedness so 
that now after death she could have accompa¬ 
nied him to heaven Instead cf going to hell. 
A post-Sasanian work long held in very great 
esteem has it, that though it is the duty cf 
man to pray three limes a day, the prayer 
proper for a woman is that during three watches 
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o^ a day. tht chould approach her husband with folded 
handa and seek to know his will that she may carry 
^ it out obediently." 

Nevertheless, being the high priest Dasturji Dhalla 
is an accredited custodian of Zoroastrian !ore. he 
passes over in silence the embarassingly rich material in 
Pahlavi arguing the custom of a plurality of wives 
under the Sasanlaas* By the way. in order to focus 
the attention of the Zoroastrians'to his standard work, 
this Dasturji ought to have composed it as well, 

he could have, in a continental language 

^ without which envelope it has not the halo of 
a "savant’s** writing and the odour of foreign sanctity 
demanded by the masses. 

I do not think very much is gained by bringing on 
the stage the western authorities at this late hour in the 
day. The Parsi community is no longer devoid of 
scholars who can speak with confidence on any subject 
relating to their religion or culture. If ] point to the 
^ investigations of men like Dr. Bartholomae it is not 
because infallibility inheres in their interpretations or 
that their pronouncement must necessarily outweigh the 
decisions of our spintual chiefs but because in virtue of 
their office our prelates are precluded from exercising the 
necessary freedom in textual exegesis of Pahlavi texts 
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l^me of which have beeo treasured bf us though coataio* 
iag heretical doctrines which we have allowed to perish 
authejitic records* seekiog to cover our careless ignorance 
under the now transparent mask of foreign oppression* 
Those who now refer to Spiegel» Haug, Darmesteter* 
Harlez are the happy souls still breath log the atmos> 
pheve ot the eighties of the last century* I would not be 
a party to the cruelty of disturbing ihetr placidity. 
They are welcome to the English translations of these 
continental authorities. We can directly refer to them 
and at limes show that their books on which the Puritans 
rely pointr as in case of Geigefi <}uite the other way* 


Some years ago \ si^ested to those coDcerned that 
the entire V chapter of the third volume of Spiegel’s 
'^Iranian Antiquity’* be made accessible to the Parsis. 
Whether it has been acted upon* I have do knowledge* 
For* of course, people who can hardly distinguish between 
Ceiman and Italian, Russian and French have a prior 
divine right. It is cherished prerogative of Sasanian 
times lo decide os such questions and to receive bou¬ 
ntifully to present and patronise or ostracise transfa> 
tions of books of this generation of obscure drudges in 
Sindh or the Deccan. I have no desire to poach on 
their herediiary preserve^ It will suffice for my purpose 
to point to Pahlavl texts whidi still remain the prey 
of the diligent "Silver fish” and will probably be comp- 
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[etely destroyed by the time the heirs of their present 
venerable owners decide on their publication* I iay> 
if Spiegel’s said chapter is before the average educated 
member of the community» the ground is cut from 
uoder the feet of protagonists of Sasanian monogamy 
who base their protests on mar hum Spiegel of the 
immortal soul* 
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Barthold's Iran, 


la compiliog a Mttorical sk«tcK oi Irao* ooe mutt 
bear in mind that the geographical conception ol Iran, 
does not coincide either with the idea or the territory 
occupied by Iranian peoples as an ethnographical unit, 
or with the domain of influence of the Iranian culture, 
or yet with the spread of Persian, the Iranian literary 
language. 

In ancient times, both India and Iran were occupi¬ 
ed by a people calling themselves Aryans - arya in 
India, ariya or airya in the andent Iranian dialects.* 

Id the inscriptions of King Darius, the word 
**Aryans*' refersi as it seems, solely to (he population 
or Iran. India and the Indians got their names from 
the frontier river Sind (Smdhu) in the Iranian pronun- 
elation Hindu (the Indian s generally corresponds to 
the Iranian h) on our present day’s naps, 'Indus’** 
From the Persiansi that name passed on to the Greeks, 
and* like most Greek names, was adopted into the 

* As the TtshkeiU Presses did not possess eay iaterliaer 
signs, they were enable to preserve the original trasscrlption 
of names in Roma a eharaclers osed by the anther in his 
original. 
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preheat Say geographical termiaology. fo the Iraoiao 
Sacred Scriptures (Awesla) the term Hiniu is used 
as the name of a river* aod they speaV about the 
H *‘Sevea Hindus** (hapta Hindu) which corresponds exa¬ 
ctly to the Indian term *‘9aptd sindhnva''. The lodi* 
an. ’’Seven Rivers” received that name from the Indus, 
the Kabul and the five rivers o( the Punjab (that is 
the ’’five rivers”), Chi nab. with its tributaries, the Jelatn, 
and Ravi, and the Sutlej, with its tributary, the Bias* 
Opposed to the Aryans are the Turs {tura, adjective 
luirya) and Sarlms (Strsrsma). By the latter, it is 
supposed, we are to understand the Sarmatiaas of the 
Greeks, a Central Asian peuple of the same stock as 
^ the Iranians* This opinion is shared by many scholars* 

Most probably the Turanians were of the same 
race and lived also in Central Asia* In other 
words, the population of Iran dissociated themselves 
in a like manner, both from the Indian *'Aryans” 
and their Central Asian brethren. 

The word “Iran”, originally ^Aeran*’, makes Its 
lint appearance at a later period and is the genitive 
plural from tha word airya {Airyanani) in the sense 
^ of t the land of the Arians* For the first time, we 
find that word in its Greek form *’Ariaoe” in Erato- 
sthenes (3rd Century B* C.) from whom Strabo borrowed 
his inform at ion* The boundaries of this ^'Ariana”, 
or Iran, were as under:- 
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The Indus in the East, the HindukusK and the 
Mountain ranges to its WesHo the North, the Iranian 
Ocean to the South : its Western frontier extended 
from the Caspian Gates-a mountaio-pasi eastward from 
Tehran, along the line which divided Parthia from 
Media, and Kararaania (KerEnan) from Persia (Pars)* 
The terra : the land of the Arians was obviously 
(Understood not in the ethnographical but solely io the 
political sense of the word, that was the name of the 
country united under the power of the Arsacidst^a 
dynasty which rebelled against the Greek conquerors. 
The regions remaining under Greek rule, in the West 
(the Seleucid state) as well as io the northwest (the 
Greece*Bactrian state) were not comprised within the 
scheme of Iran, In course of lime, under the Sasanids, 
Babylonia, a region with a Semitic population contai* 
ning the capital of the Shah-io*Shah was not only 
amalgamated with Iran, but e\eo considered as ‘*the 
heart of the Iranian land*’’ Even nowadays in Persia 
itself, the term (ran means the kingdom of the Shah* 
in*Shah. The origin of the word Iran, as well as 
the ethnographical term ’’Aryans”, from whidi it ti 
derived. «ere forgotten as early as the middle ages. 
From the word ‘’Iran”, to designating the population 
of that country, the term "Iranians'’(Pers* Irani) 
derived* To "Iran” is most aften opposed, "Turan”, a 
werd derived from "Tur” in (he same manner as 
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"Iran'* from ‘'Atyan”, ooly in laier tiaie« ‘Tufan** was 
identififtd with "Tufkeslaa*^ the land of the Turks. 

H Quite a different sisaificaoce is attributed to the 

words "Iran" and "Turan" in the geographical science. 
Under "Iran’* a table-land is understoodi representing 
a dosed reservoir bounded on the North by the CaipU 
ao and Aral Seas, on the South. West and East-hy 
the basin ol the lodiaa Ocean, between the Tigris and 
the Indus. The words "Turan” and "Turanians” were 
sometimes used in a wider sensei uniting under these 
terms, the whole Central Asian world from the South 
Russian steppes up to China distinguishing the Tura— 

^ nians oot only from Iranians, hut from all the "Aryans'* 
in general The name of the Ariyans became again 
known to Europeans in the iSth century« and oot from 
the spoken language, but from the most ancient written 
monuments of India an 3 Iran. When the affinity of 
the languages of India and Iran with the European 
languages was established, the name Aryans began to 
be applied to all the representatives of the linguistic 
group embracing the nations, "fiom India to Iceland”. 

^ Id (he course of time, other terms were proposed to take 
the place of "Aryans’-lndo-European, Indn-German, 
(especially amongst German scholars) Ario-^Europeans 
when "Aryans” was sought to be reserved only Icr the 
Indo-Europeans of Asia, whose forefathers actually call¬ 
ed themsrlves hy that name. In spite of it a)!, however. 
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tfie ^vor^ ($ still used someiimGs ia its form¬ 

er sense evea in CermQny.t The Aryeos* io the tease 
of the Indo-Europeafli of Asia "wtit divided into 
two breocKeii the Indiaa and the 1 rani an» the name 
‘Iraniaas’' io the linguisticf tease of the word was ap¬ 
plied. iadependeatly of the political fxoaliert* to all the 
ootiont. united under that heading on the grouad of 
their liaguistic aKinities. When, at the end of the 
)9th century the idea of collecting materials relative 
to the domain of Iranian philology, languages, literature 
and history of the Iranianst first arose, the liaguistic 
part of this work, comprised idioms from the most 
Eastern of the Pamir Dialects, the Sarikoli. to Western 
Kurdish dialects ia the Easters part of the Asia Minor 
Peninsula. Moreover, the dialect of the so-called 
Ossetes, who call themselves '*lran’’. who live in the 
Caucasus outside the region occupied by the rest of the 
Iranians to the West of the former Military-georgian 
road were included. In ancient times, the domain of 
the spread of Iranian dialects was more extensive stiil. 
though, io many cases, the question at to what nations 
spoke Iranian languages, remains still unsettled. 

t Cf. the synopsis of the llaguitUc cnaierlels la Chr. Btr- 
thclomse, AUireoiiches Worterbuch (Air WC) 1904. 

§ Marqueri in ZDMG, 49 (1695) 628. 

« The Arabic text la Yakai'i geographicel Dictlonery. 

1, 417, 
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A still wi3fir scope wes eojoye^ by the cMef 
literary laoguage of Iraa, whicb we call *‘ModerO'Per« 
$iaa which was formed* at a Inter period, after the 
iDtroduction of Islam* It was a writlen language, even 
far outside the linguistic limits of Iran from CodsUq- 
tinople <to the period of the Turkish Sultan Selios 
kl, 1566‘*1574, belonged to a number of Persian 
Poets) to Calcutta and to the cities of Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan* The historian of Iranian culture has to take 
into consideration both that fact and the still more 
numerous translations from Persian and Imitations of 
the Persian standard works* 

( 1 ) 

Th$ Place of Iraniane of Iran and of the Iranian 
Culture in World Hieiory 

The historical problem of the destinies of the 
Iranians ouUide the boundaries of Iras is closely con¬ 
nected with certain quesiions. which can only be 
decided with the help of the available linguistic and 
archaeological materialsr-about their original mother- 
country* about the migrations of the Indo-Europeans. 
Aryans and Iranians and the question as to which of 
the nations, known to us by name, must be considered 
by us as Iranian. There has grown up an extensive 
literature relative to these problems. As there is indu* 
bitable linguistic and cultural adinity between the Ira- 


niaos aad the Eastera Hivs, every Kistoriao dealiog 
with the early period at the history oF the Rassiao 
laagUBge aad of the Russiao natioa> has had to give 
his atteatioD to these Iraoiaa questions. Amongst 
others, the late A* A* Shakhmatov, the author of the 
last classical work io this domain,t occupied liimself 
with the fascinatiog inquiry. With all that, our rese¬ 
arches do not yet give aoy e:cact answers to tjiese ques¬ 
tions. Many of the facts that seemed well-established 
have again become uncertain, during the lost few years, 
partly under the ioHuence of new theories, partly, 
thanks to newly discovered materials. The views given 
expression to in Shakhamatov’s book were the result 
of the investigations of several generations of scholars 
and may be considered as well established. According 
to this theory, independently of the earlier migrations 
of the Aryans, the common ancestors of Indians and 
Iranians from Europe to Asia.* there was a later exo- 

$ Thus, as Iste as ia 1920, N. Soderblon, Elnfahraag 
in die RellglcnigescKichete, 7. 

* Beiidei the above quoted example, see also Th. 
Poesck Die Arler, I67d. The tine when the term lodo- 
Germsns first made iu appearance ia scianee cannot be 
exactly eitablished. According to ^e article, “Aryans," in 
the Eocyci. Brit, the term was first nsed by Fr. Schloegel. 
His “Ueber die SpracKa and Weisheit der loder** (1808) is 
quoted, where, however, the word “Indo'CermaneQ'’ is act 
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dus of ssvefal IraiiiaD oations from Ada to Europe 
and acrois Europe from ihe East to tKe West, begio- 
aiug with Herodotus Scythlaos, of whom the first iuii*’ 
matioQi refer to the 7th century. B* C< to the Alaui.t 
A part of the latter peaetrated with other oatioos 
io the 5ch C (B. CO as far as Spain and Africa, ihe 
other part remaining in Southern Russia, up til) the 
Maugoi invasion and even afterwards.§ The Ossetes 
are recognised to be remnants of the Alans. 

On the euthority$ of the eiisting arhaeological 
materials a considerable place in the cultural history of 

foQod. It i» only possible to say that the term '‘lodo'Ger* 
maas*' was already ia eusteace at the tine of the appearance 
of Klaproth's ‘Alla Polyglotta" (1823) and U does not follow 
from Klopreth's own words that he was the first to apply 
(hat term. See J. K. Bolitcb, "An essay oo the hUlory of 
linguistics." 1,2 (in RosslaQ) 

t GruadrUs dar Iraalscheo Phllologle. The poblicatlon 
of It begao In 1895, cotnpleted in 1904. 

§ Cf, for insiaace, the article "Urhalmat der (adeger 
reaneit" in "Reallixaeon dar" IndogermaQiicheb AltertoDS- 
kunde" by 0. Schrader (1901). The t^aesUon was raised as 
early back as the lend of the 18th cenlary. cf. Works of Sir 
W. Jones ID. 183**204, (the address delivered by Jones on 
the 23rd of February, 1792), Vhere the three chief branches of 
peopiei'tha Indian, the Arabian and the Tartariao'are discoised 
as wall as their supposed common mother cooniry-Iran. 

% Introduction to t> course of the history of ihe Rnsslao 
langoage, p. 1, 1916 tin Russlaa.) 
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Russia aud even ol Western Europe must be assigned 
to Iraaiaas* From M> I. Rostolftev's point of view, 
the corning of the Sarrnalians. contributed to the 
appearance in the Roman Provinces ol a new style of 
architecture tKe so*called Roman style, which influ?need 
tlie Gothic style and played a certain part in the history 
of Western European Art* According to A*A. Spit' 
zin’s opinion, the Atlans. gave the tone to the culture 
of the Khazors* These deductions are based on the 
attempts to date the existing archaeological materials, 
an extremely dilBcult matter, which even now, generates 
diversity of views, among the most distinguished scholars. 
Last, but not the least. Mart tried lately to give 
another solution to the Scythian question and to 
prove the ethnological unity of the Scythians and the 
** Japhetidi of the Caucasus that is, of the pre-Aryan 
strata of the Armenian people, the Georgians, etc* 
Farmakovsky was also in favour of the theory of the 
Yaphetic origin of the Scythians* Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is difficult to answer dehnUely the 
question whether the history of Eastern Europe has 
actually been influenced by the Iranians. As little are we 
also able to answer the question whether it is possible 
to discover any traces of the influence of the Iranian 
nomads on the way of life and the culture of the later 
inhabitants of the same steppes, viz* the Tu^s. TKe 
archaeological diKOvaries of the first years of th 20th 


century lead b> other quettions^ concern log the migra* 
tioos 0 ^ the Iraniaos- But the rssulu o( all the resear 
ehes cannot be yet definitely fixed, (a 1906, Hugo 
Wiftdfler, who died in 1913, started excavations In Asia 
Minor, in the village Boghaz^kein on the place o( the 
ancient capital of Hittites which fieri shed between the 
15th and the beginning of the 12th century B.C. In 
the records of this people ;vere preserved documents, 
referring to the Mitanni people, who lived in the 
Northern part of Mesopotamia. From the names of 
the divinities of this people, it hat become possible 
to draw the conclusion that their chiefs were Aryans, 
not yet divided into Indians nod Iranians. Edw* 
Meyer sees in them the first appearance of Aryans 
in history”. It was established later that the language 
of the Mitanni is not Aryan, but belongs to Japhetic 
group. For the word KJuirri or Harri, in which 
Winckler saw reference to Indian element, proved to 
be a Japhetic name. In 19)9, there was made an 
attempt to prove that in the inscriptions of BoghsZ'kani, 
several languages are represented, one of them, in 
which nioc'tenths of the inscription is embodied, was 
recognised to be a mixed language with an Indo-Ger* 
manic base. Nowadays, a conclusion has been arrived 
at, quite contrary to Edw. Meyer’s opinioo. that the 
division of Aryans into Indians and Iranians took place, 
when they were still in Europe, that the most ancient 
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ladians {(Jfi^idier) passed throusK the Caucasus from 
(he North to the South in about 2500 B.C and occu* 
pied the laud along the right bank of the ICur from 
the present Caojah (Elisabethpol) to the Caspian Sea. ^ 
According to another theory the Indians passed through 
the Caucasus in about 1700 B C.» the Iranians follow* 
ing them and little b; little driving them on eastwards, 
sometime about lOOQ B .C., There is a third branch 
of Aryans, quite dilTerant (rom these two. the Sakas. 

(this word is found.» as a popular name, in the Ancient 
Persian cuneform inscriptions and is mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus VI 1 as a Persian name for the Scythians). These 
Sakas moved (rom Europe to Asia, not through the 
Caucasus but by routes lying to the North of Caspian ^ 
Sea. and in the course of time settled in Turkestan and 
Afghanistan, thus forming a wedge between Indians and 
the Iranians. All these theories can by no means be 
considered as Kientilicaify established facts. They only 
serve to formulate questions, which require further in¬ 
vestigations. 

About the same time, ezpedidons were sent to 
study the remnants of Buddhist culture in Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan, especially by Germans. One of the first of these M 
was that of Cruewedel in 1902>5. Two others financed 
by the BiitisK.wcreundeiSir AurelSlein in 1901, and in 
i906-7• These expeditions resulted in euablishiug 
the fact of the existence in Central Asia during the 
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pfirio3 from tKe hi. right op to tht lOlh ceotary A. 
D*» of several formerly uakaown lodo-EuroeaQ literary 
languages. la two of ths&e languages, only traQs)a> 
lions of Bu3dhi8t literatue of the 7th century A. D. 
and of later times, were discovered* These languages 
at their discovery was (jrst merely labelled “Language V* 
and “Language with a further subdivision of each 
of them into dialects** A" and “B" . ‘^Lnnguag® P* had 
been used in the district of Kutcha, “Langoage 11" — in 
the district of Khotan. “Language I” was considered as 
Indo'European, but not Aryan and in many respects 
seemed to be nearer to the European group- ‘‘Language 
11" was considered to be Iranian by Its grammatical cons* 
truclion* to a considerable degree Indian, by its lexical 
composition. It was, therefore, proposed to consider it as 
a third (“Northern’*) language of the Aryan branch. Agai¬ 
nst this proposition, it was quite correctly observed that, 
notwithstanding its lexical borrowings, from a foreign 
language. **LAoguage 11“ is as much Iraoian as EagHah 
is Germanic. Since 1908 a discussion has been 7 oiqg 
on as to the nations, which spoke these languages. Sever* 
^ a! German dt French scholars, before all others F. W. 
K- Muller. (1907) proposed to name “Language F’—-the 
Tokharian, from the name of the Tokhars, mentioned 
in Greek sources among the conquerors of the Gtaeco- 
Bactrian realm in the 2od century B.C. For they 
formerly lived near the Chinese frontier, From the 


Dame of tKe TokKars a part of the Bactria was callej 
"Tokharistaa’\ eveo id Muslim times. From one of the 
Turkish 6ucl8hi&t documents, it can be seen that some 
Buddhist literature existed in the Tokhar language. 
Mention Is made of a translation from the Tokhar 
language into Turkish of certain works, found amongst 
the documents in Language T’. Some other scholars, 
before others Slae) von Holstein, in 19Q6. did not 
consider this reason at sufficient. They tried to prove 
that there was no information whatsoever about any 
Tokhars near Kutcha while they were quite definite 
about the existence of Tokhars near Khotaci/ arguing 
therefore that the name '^Tokhar" ought to belong with 
better title to "Language IT’ ordinarily called "Sakian’’ 
"Ancient^Khotaniao’' or "Eutern Iranian.^' 

The third language, an unmistakably Iranian one, 
left more traces in world history for there were found in 
this language, in Central Asia, some documents (1st C. 
A. Do and literary monuments (7th*—9th cc.) Since 
1904, the Dame Saghdien is applied to this language 
under the influence of the well.known work of the 
Muslim author Al-Birun: in which two languages of 
pre-lslamic Turkestan the "Saghdian^* and the "Khaw* 
arixmiaa’' are mentioned* The language of the newly 
discovered documents was recognized to be idenUcal 
with the "Saghdian’* of Al-BIruni, although these monu¬ 
ments were found in countries situated considerably 
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more to the East of SagKdian, proper or the valley of 
the Zarafshan upto the ruins from Leb.Nor to the 
Chinese (root ler-fortress Tuo-huan. In accordance 
^ with tKis» the chief French investigator, the ^aghdian 
language extended from Samarkhand to China* 

It is poisiblet however^ that it was really the 
language of Saghdiana and that its wide spread 
Eastward towards China was connected with the 
formation of those numerous Sogdhian colonies, of which 
we have information both from Chinese and Muslim 
sources* In Islamic times, the Soghdian language 
was supplanted by the language of Persia> and is now 
existing only in the from of two dialects in the valley of 
^ the Yaghnod river, one of the tributaries of Zaraphano* 
But there is no doubt that long before the Persian language 
and Islam became predominant, a certain cultural influ¬ 
ence was exercised by the Centra! Asian Iranians, on 
the peoples living further eastward, more particularly 
upon Turks, and later through the Turks and Mongols 
to a certain extent even on China itself* 

There is very little doubt about the Saghdiao ori* 
gin of the alphabet of the Uygur-Turks. who in their 
turn transmitted the written language to the Mongols 
and the Mongols to the Manchurians* While the liter¬ 
ary monuments of three religions, Buddhist, Manicha- 
ean and Chri8liaD,have come down to us in three laog* 
uages: Saghdi, Turkish and Chinese. Saghdian inlhieoce 
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upon the spread o( all these three rellgioas may be 
coDsidered as proved* Upto our days, ia the Turkish 
a ad Mongolian languages, the same cultural words of 
SaghdiaQ origin are still preserved amongst them certain 
Buddhist terms* There are special books written on 
the subject of the cultural influence of Ceatral Aslan 
Iranians upon China* 



It is remarkable that among the Central Aslan dis¬ 
coveries not a single fragment is found having refer¬ 
ence to the national religion of Iran, generally called 
Zoroastriaoiim, from the name of its founder in its Greek 
form Zoroaster; the Ancient-Iranian Zarathushtra or* 
according to Andreas* opinion Zuratushtro* Nor is there 
any allusion to Mszdaism from the name of the supreme 
deity Ahura* Mazda* or. in more ancieut texts* Mazda- 
Shura, literally "Holy Lord’*. This religion to which 
an Eastern Iranian origin is generally attributed* was 
the religion of the greatest part of theSaghdiao people* 
and was spreading mostly Westwards* In China itself 
Zorcastrian temples were erected by some representatives 
of the Sasanian dynasty, who lived there as refugees* 
but there was no Zoroastrlan propaganda there* 

There are many quite contradictory opinions with 
regard to the importance of Zoroastrianism in world 
history as well as in the life of the Iranians. According 
to the opinions of some scholars, ancient Iran was as 
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little orig’ioal Id the doni&in oF rdlglos a$ in the do¬ 
main of material culture* They declare that the tend- 
ency of European scholars to " extol the Awesta, the 
Holy Scriptures of Zoroastrianism to the deirimeDt of 
the pentateuch is based on'* tlieir hatred towards the 
Semitic races and their pride in their Aryan origio* 
On the other hand, Edward Meyer, in his last big 
woik, appears as an eloquent panegyrist of Zoroas* 
triaoism* According to him, Zoroaster is the first per 
SOS to leave is the history of religion traces of his 
c rest Ion« ZoroastrlaDum is the first of the great world 
religions; Id the inscriptions of Darius, at among the 
Brst Chris tiaas> the proud conclousness of men possess* 
iDg the truth and fighting falsehood is viiible< Sovcr* 
eigns and the higher classes of the World-Empire were 
enthusiastic partisans of the true fsith and were full of 
contempt for the foolishness of these nations, who fen- 
tied their deities as dwelling in images made by hu¬ 
man hands or confiDed to narrow temples* 

With this last opinion, it is most difiicult to agree. 
Only by means of a very artificial interpretation of the 
inscriptions of Darius is it posrible to see io (hem 
any signs of fervour for this religion and its propags* 
tioD* Ahura-Mazda is a great deity in the first iosta* 
nee. because He made Darius a King, the sole Kiog, 
over many peoples, a supreme sovereign for many 
peoples* Man is required to he pioos, because with 


piety is strictly coooected the Fullilmeot of the duties 
of a loyal subject, impostors and rebels are ihe chief 
representatives of falsehood, as opposed to truth* Noth* 
ia; is said about the penetration of the Persian relU 
gios. where it was not known before* The Kln^ was 
proud only of the fact that, llie lauce of the Persian 
warriors far away from Persia gained victories in com* 
bats* If the god Ahura-Masda did not exist before 
Zoroaster, as is suggested by £dw< (Vteyer. then 
Darius was a partisan of Zoroastrianism; hut that 
was not the same Zofoastrianhtrii as became pre* 
dominant under the Arsacid and Sasaaian dynasties. 
£dw Meyer passes over in silence the fact that under 
Darius, there was no religious unity in Iran ; the Per* 
sian government viewed the representatives of the Me¬ 
dian priesthood; the Magi, as their enemies* Darius’' 
victory over the Magian Gaumatcx (t) had sot only 
a political, but also a religious, character. This be* 
comes obvious from the words of Darius: temples 
destoryed by Magians I restored. 

In the history of religious thought, the doctrine 
connected with the name of Zoroaster has a promi* 
nent place* It is founded on a thesis which it absurd 
from the scientific point of view; but has a great moral 
value.-namely the dualistic conception of the world—a 
doctri ns about the struggle of good with evil through- 
oat the world and about the necessity for every mao 



to take part ib this stra^lo. This idea had* a great 
inilue&ee later upon several religioot, on later Ju8aism, 
on the cult oi Mithrai on Christianity on Maoicheism, 
and lastly on Islam* But in Zoroastrianism itselF. It 
was toon strangled hy lifeless rituals, mechanical repeti* 
tioQ of formulas learned by heart* As even Edw. 
Meyer himself recognises, ** the lifeless ritual and for¬ 
malism ” go as far back as to Zoroaster himself, who 
in this respect is certainly inferior to the great Jew¬ 
ish prophets. 

fn the course of time* Zoroastrianism was becom¬ 
ing more and more like a heathen cult, and in the epoch 
of its greatest dominating power, that is under the 
Sasanian dynasty (3rd to 7th cc.) it did not possess 
any ethical value, and only after the victory of Islam, 
it underwent a process of purificatioa, among its few 
followers, who remained true to the old religion, until 
it became purely monotheistic. 

Sttll mora important than the Iranian religion for 
the history cf the Ancient World was the Iranian po¬ 
lity. The Persian kings of Achrmenian origin created 
the fi]il World Empire in history, comprising several 
cultured countries and nations* There exist also many 
contradictory opinions with regard to the importance of 
this polity for the dependent nations. Certain autho¬ 
rities on the history of the Ancient East and the hi- 
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story of Grooce, ooDsi3dred very often Peisiaas as ty> 
rants« as enemies of culture and freedom, and their 
empire as combination of despotism and anarcKy. The 
most eloquent exponent of quite the reverse opinion 
on this occasion again is Edw. Meyer* According to 
this great German scholar, the Persian slate had the 
first place in world histotry, by virtue of recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of mercy on the conquered and 
by its ability in introducing in the conquered countries 
a more regular government than '|the one previous to 
their subjugation. (16.11.26). The extreme leniency 
of Persian kings especially of Cyrus, as compared 
with the former conquerors has heeo explaioded by the 
influece of hit religion* This however, can hardly 
bear criticism. The Median kings, who destroyed 
Nineveh razing it to the ground were, it seems, also 
Zoioastrians. The view has been expressed that Per¬ 
sians were in the East what Romans later became, 
for the ancient World. But this opinion needs to be 
qualified. Contrary to the importance of Rome in the 
history of Italy and Western EuropCi the Achemenian mo¬ 
narchy during its two centuries’ existence, did neither give 
the Iranians any cultural unity, nor any ^*iraoideation.*’ 
to the foreign nations. According to the narra'ive qu> 
oted at the end of Herodotus, the inhabitants of Persia, 
in ihe more restricted sense, that is, of the present Pars 
mostly remained after the formation of the Persian state 
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ia tKeir birth-place aad only PeMjao military detach- 
meats aod their chiefs were ever seat ah raid* There- 
fore> the Persiaa domiaatioa did not lallaeBce either 
the cultira! developmeat o( the Castera Jramaas, asco* 
ropared with these in the West» ner was the ethnogra¬ 
phic dissimilarity between the Iraniaas and their Wes¬ 
tern neighbours inlluencedi in any way. The Bactriaos 
and the Saghdisns of the epoch of Alexander were 
beyond comparison inferior to the Medians and the 
Persians as regards their cultural level; the ethnographic 
frontier of Iran in the West was just the same In Ale¬ 
xander’ s time as under Cyrus. It would have been 
accordingly a mistake to attribute, as was after done, 
all the relics of the Achoemenian period to the Persian 
people in its entirety and to consider those relics as 
a manifestation of Persian national ideals* It is not 
known whether in the pre-Achemenian epoch any idea 
of polity did ever exist among the Eastern Iranians, 
not influenced by the ancient-cultured nations. Judging 
by the statement of Herodotus (IIJi 117). it is possible 
to suppose the existence of a certain state power in 
Khwarizmi anyhow the state power in Media and 
Persia was formed under the influence of Assyro-Bab- 
yloni^n traditions quite foreign to Iran, which later 
subdued by force the original Iranian regions just as 
the Frank state power, formed in the course of time 
in Galliai imposed its domination on Germany. 
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H«re we fia^ an expiaDatioo tKab complete esS 
rasgementr io the period ol Achemeniao monarchy« 

hett^'eeo the state and the people, which is now recog- 
Dised nearly by all the investigatorsi amongst them also 
by Edw* Meyer* With the assistance oi foreign artists* 
the Achemeoiaos had created their written language 
and their court arts* the existence of which ended* with 
the existence of the dynasty, without leaving any tracea 
either in the life or in the roenory of the people* 
The grand monuments/ which were considered as the 
incarnation of the Persian idea of a monarch* s power* 
coDtracy to the Greelc ideal of national freedom* were 
made not by Persian, but fbreign artists; including 
Creelcs. io the service of the Persian King. One of' 
them was expressing hii joy that he knew how to ph 
ease King Darius and made in this way illustrious not* 
only himself* but a[so Samos his native island* Build¬ 
ings created by the Achereeoids in the very birth placo 
of the Persian people* in Pasargadae and Persepolit. 
had only a decorative importance; the actual capital of 
the Persian Kiag was Susa* a city situated outside the 
limits of ethnographical Iran in the old culture region. 
Iran kept on living its old life based on the domination 
of the aristocratic land-owners and submitting very little 
to the influence of the Babylonian urban culture* 111 
the Eastern parts of Iran of that period, the national 
epic was io the figurative art and then becoming the 



propwly of iKft whole aatioa* It has proved to be 
OAQra featum than all (hat wai bei^g ioplanted hj' iho, 
c^Aisty. 

Like all great eiopires (ouaded by Qitions of m’ 
ferior culture» the ^empire of the Achemosids had 1^ 
importaace for (he people, who created it. thaa lar >ts 
more cultured cootemporaiiei. The widening of ^ 
geographica! and generally ktelledaa! harizo&s omm 
the repreaentatives of the Greek civilisatioD. tovrbich 
the work of Herodotus and Ids predecejsort beau teati: 
mony, came m a result of the Persiin conqueiU. 
When the Macedonian King united Greece under lui 
power, the Greeks succeeded also in wresting from the 
Persians their political domination: the Greek potentaMs 
became ^the Great Kings’*, or 'Hhe King of Kinga*’* 
with this essentia! difference that since Alexander* t|se 
world-lords, or (hose who considered themselves as 
such, did cot merely remained representatives of Cod. 
but actually called themselves gods. This Idea borrow*! 
by Alexander from Egypt was brought by Kira into 
(ran,* where it rentalned even after the overthrow of 
the Greek domination and the conseguent accession to 
the throne of the new franian dynasties upto the very 
time of the victory of I si am.f 

• Gmodriss, U, 549. 

t A ChrUtsDsen, L^Eopire dsa Sisisnidas 110 



Thi Iraniu life, as slaried after tKe death' 
of Alexander‘the great,! wai also qolte different on all 
other points from the political life in the epocK of the 
AcKeinenidi. The influence of the Northern-lranian 
and the Eaitem^Iraoiati elements beome stronger. Still 
during the life of Alexander *another princely dynasty 
bf Iranian origin appeared in Media.l The first Iranian 
state, which was strong enough to fight against the 
Creeb. was formed in 3r3 ceotcry, B- C.. farther east* 
ward, in PailW § And it was foonded not by natives, 
but by foreigners, who came from the neighbouring 
stapes* Arsak, the founder of the dynasty, was also 
dialled b Bktrian * The population of Iran under the 
Arsacids increased by other newcomers from Central 
’the Sabas, by whose name the region of Seistan 
(properly Sakistan) is nowadays known* Under their 
'influence the Iranian national epic was formed. The 
most popular episode of that epic of Shah Nam eh, the 
^ory of the hero Rustom, belongs to these Sakas or 
'ScythianS't 

I . , ! Th. Ludasr. Weltgeichlchte, 

, Th, Noeldeke. sufistze. sur penlichen GeicKichte 

.)M7.134, 

§ Fr. Veit ta Stadlen avr Verglelch, Ijteretore, 
geichicSte heraasg, v. Prof. Dr. M. Koch. Ml, 393. 

* Ibid, 394 

t < Taisvo. o» 11, 212. 
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The Ariecid State ha3 « more oatloaa! character 
than that oi the AcKemeDi3« * This i« proved by a 
fact previously meulioned that at the eod of the 3rd 
c. B. C* under the term, ran”,! only the Arsacidslale 
itself was understood and that this name was no more 
applied to the regions in the West§ and in the North 
East, which still remalued under Greek supremacy.* 
The word Iran did not appear on the Arsacidf coiai. 
which were minted only with Greek inscriptions, nearly 
to the very end o( 1st c B, C..; in spite of such a 
submission to the Influence of Greek| culture: the Arsa- 
dd state, with its patriarchal organisation, was nearer 
to the Iranian traditions than that of the AchemenldS' 

* Sofhce to quote, "Wett*oUlicher Divou” of Goethe 
0314^19) Regarding the laSoeoce of India end Persia, on 
GtMMA Llter&tare, there can be cited the work by A. T. J. 
Remy. The Influence of Indie end Persia on the Poetry 
ef Cermeny, New York. 1901. 

} e.g. ZA. uvil, 264. 

§ C. Brockelmsnn, Geichlchte der Arab. Lift. II 192. 

* 1C Krurabacher, Geichlchte der Byient." Lin., 2, 

622' t.r... 

f E. Hersfeld, In ‘’Der Iilein" xl (1921) 107-174 

and my ohservetioiu In the Jourael of the Acsdeny of the 
Hlilory of Meterial Caltare, U, 371 ff. 
t Der Ulem, xJ, 156. 

% e. g. £. Dies, 'Churessnische Baadevk, maler. 

(1916). 
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The ioflueiice of AchemenJafl traditions was redu* 
ced (Q the accepting of the title of '‘Great King'* or 
''King of KiDgt'\ adopted also by the sovereigns of 
Greeh origio. After Media was anoexed.the Arsacids 
submitted to the influeoce of Median Zoroastriaoism. 
Id that epoch episodes from the life of Zoroaster were 
transferred to Northern Media, the present Azarbaijiao- 
In the state council the Magiaos represented a separate 
body' The first redaction of Avesta bown to us, hut 
lost, belongs to the Arsacid epoch* This work was 
compiled under the King Vologases, a name mentioned 
several times among the names of Arsacid Kings. Som^ 
of the European scholars refer this fact to the epoch 
of Vologases I (51-78) others-to Vologases III (MS- 
191) The tradition io the earlier redaction tells us 
only that all the copies of the Avesta had disappeared 
as far back as during the reign of Alexander, according 
to one of the narratives, one of the copies was taken 
away by the Creeks and translated into Greek. 

In proportion to the successes of the Arsacids. in 
• their campaigns against the Seleucids,* Ale<aoder’s sue- 

* «. g. W. fiarihold, " The Pariiso Jnscripttoo on 
the Will of the ManticSa-incsque at Anl " (Io Rosslaa) 
1911, ff' Noteworthy tithe fact qaoled there regarding 

the words of a Penlan aothor of the 14ih ceotary, who, 
tn order to prove that " even the Seal|dq epoch was a 
period of decline ai compared with the Ssianlan epoch** 
sobstttrtes gold for silver colai, witKoct changing the actual 
figure I when csIcalaMag the revenges of the Persian king. . 






ceaton ia Asia, the capita) of the Arsaci^ State,f was 
moviDg Farther aa3 farther westward, and the selectloa 
6i a placet for the same was determined solely by the 
conditioDs privailing: after Alexander's death | almost 
without any influence From the Achemenian traditioni. 
The village oF KtesiphonJ opposite Seleucia, the ehieF 
Greek city os the Tigris, served as winter rafters, 
tor the Arsacids* in the second half of the !st c. B. 
C. Originally. Ktesiphon was merely a militaryt camp, 
and in course of time, together with Seleucia and several 
other military camps, it became a great city. 

After the disintegration of Alexander’s empire 
the Western cultured world (if it is possible to unite 
under such a name. Asia Minor & Europe) was never 
able to create a world-monarchy. The Iranians, who 
before the Greeks aimed at world power, could no 
more attain their former importance, but they could 
oppose to the Greek and later to the Roman Suprema¬ 
cy, the supremacy of Asian peoples, Such a situation 
remained without alteration upto th e time of the fail 

t Buz del UUm 11, 12. ivo suFhslitsmer Ruckgaag) 
and 42 (mahraali 1000 Jahriger Nledergaog.) 

: ZA xxvl, 254, If. 

$ Hefodoitts, I. 153, , 

§ Th. Uadaer, WeltgeicKtchte,! I,* 223. 

• Ibid, II, 98. 

t This U at pra«nl (1922) pointad out by Henfeld, 
Oriental stadias presented to £. G. Browne, 198. 
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of ByianiiDon cwaled by the Arwcldii who» 
having driven away the Seleucidii as far as the 
Euphrates, arretted the progress of Rome near the 
same line. Under the Arsacids was also definitely 
eitaUiihed the paramountcy of an Eastern state ever 
any Western stale, with regard to the ability of con* 
trolling the routes of the world commerce, so chara* 
cteristic of mediaeval times* The Arsacids attained 
the supremacy after the death of Alerta&der, when 
their trade with India became more active and 
when in the 2nd c. B. C. the commercial relations 
hetvreen Asia Minor and China were also established. 

More even than the Arsacids. the Sasanians 
(3rd'-7th) who took their place, availed themselves 
of that supremacy. It was a dynasty, which, (ike 
the Achemenids, arose originally in Pars. Tlie last 
two centuries of the Arsacids* rule were a period 
of political dissolution for Iran, and this in spite 
of the fact that Rome was not successful during that 
epoch even in its desire to annex Mesopotamia. In 
the Persian traditior. the whole period of Arsacid 
rule was represented as a period of decay. The 
restoration of the Iranian polity destroyed by Atez> 
ander was attributed to the Saianids. Their accession 
to the throne was coonected with the re-establishment 
of the Zorcastriac rdigion in its ancient effulgence, 
la reality, the rain of the Arineid dynasty was aot 






c6D&frcted with such « crisis la the history oF Ir^. 
as was that o^ the Achemeoids. Kteiiphoa. the 
capital of the AriaciSs. founded in a aon^lraoian 
regioO) as regards the populatioDi remained also the 
Sasanias capital fn the Sasaoian moQuments of 
the period, when they still were mere rulers of Fars» 
it is possible to discover some traces of the iadueace 
of Achemenian traditioas. la the monuments erected 
by them, even in Fars itself, during the epoch of 
their world-power> there are do more traces of such 
an influence* Figures of horseraeo, commonly used 
under the Arsacids* occupy a promiaent position 
amongst the moDumenis of Sasanian art* The Sasa* 
nids maintained the policy of the Aisacids as regards 
their protection of the oational religion and the 
clergy and also in their attempt to make a collection 
of the Sacred texts* lo their epoch the greatest 
state sanctuary was still the Fire-Temple in the 
Median town of Ganzaka,| which was destroyed in 
625 by the Emperor Heraclius. The so-called 
Middle-Persian! language, in which all the sacred 
texts were interpreted and different other works* 
chiefly of a religious character* were written* preser^ 
ved its name “Pahlavi”, i. e- Parthian, even in 

t Zsplssky, xviU, lappl* 14 (the words of N. Y. 
Msrr). 

$ Flhrm. 16,2. 




Islamic times* The oploioa of Aoireas vfho com- 
ders Middle-Persiaa to be ooe ol the dialects of 
SoutivWestero Irao caa* therefore, hardly be accepted* 

The Sasaaiao polity like that of the Arsacidsi was 
more iraoiaa than Achemeoiaa* The SasaoiM Iciae 
eatied himiatf of the kings of Jrao^’, later oo: 
*1(iQg of the kings of Iran and of Qoo-IraD ”$ We 
see in the last formula a fortunate connection of the 
national idea with the idea of a world-empire* In 
covse of time, the Sasanians came to be regarded 
in the East as ralers of the world, in the same way 
as the Roman Emperors* were in Europe» and it 
is possible, with much greater justification. Victory 
was always with the Sasaoids in any military conflicts. 
The influence of ri^eir state economical if not 
political extended much farther thau their apparent 
scope. The whole trade with India and China, 
both by land and by sea was altogether in*^ their 
hands. The Sasaoids elaborated an efficient state- 
apparatus, perhaps the most perfect in the history of 
Asia Minor. Even during the periods of the great¬ 
est hiteroal troubles, tlie state could ^ conduct wars 
crowned with success. We cannot see In the his- 

§ About Tripoli (la Syria) BGA, vtl, 327, about 

Adn and Yadda dGA. i^. %. 

* if. ths oiscnpio quoted by Kremer,;' The Mnillm 
World, 76. 
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tory oF (he Sas&nids, as io that ol the Achemeo* 
idt.f and especially io the history of the Arsacids. 
aoy sJoW'placed developmeot followed by gradual 
decay. The empiie was founded at if by a ^'tiogle 
ttroke”4 Its downfall was closely preceded by ihe 
period of the greatest splendour of the Sasanian em* 
pire attained most probably by excessive aud over* 
strained e^ort. 

The last coosideratioo points to the somewliat 
artificial character of the power of SasanianS Irani 
and is perhaps calculated to upset the established 
idea of the Sasanian period, having been the best 
at all points in the history and in the cultural life 
of*Iran- That epoch in reality only prepared the 
way for the ultimate civilising§ supremacy of Iran. 
At that time, the cultural level of Iran, both materi¬ 
ally and spiritually ^vas considerably lower then that 
of Byzantium.* The world‘Commerce was io the ha* 
nds of the Persians, but its medium was the Byzao* 

t Recueii da tsztss reUtlfa a *1' htitotra ' dei 
Seldjoucldsi, II, 57, transl. ibid, preface, vil. 

t The period of tho Seiealan rule Is being had 
in view. 

$ Tabari 11, 1636. 

§ Stanley Lsne-Poole. Muhatnedea Dyoaities. 112. 

* The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate 1, 317 
(text) It, 35Sjraaslatioa Iba-el-Ather. vui. 22b. 
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xia^ goW coin* Persia was the coufltry of silver 
coinage.t whilst during the reign oi the Achemenidst 
the Persiin kiags used to mint gold pieces and (he 
Greeks struck only silver coins. Iran employed By¬ 
zantine waT-prisoners) for building and irrigation 
works and also for the introduction of new branches 
of industry'§ 

In the domain of intellectua! culture, the 
first place belongs lo the translations from Creek and 
Indian and also to the works of authors of Semitic 
(Armaic) origin. The greatest economkat importance 
amongst the lands of (he Persian kings belonged to 
Semitic Babylonia, a province from which oM.third 
of alt their revenues was derived* The £ast*lraalan 
regions, which partly constituted the border land of 
(he country. Merv. were situated beyond its bounda> 
riet in Bactria* It represented the secoud cultural 
centre* The interior districts contained cities without 
any real importance. The obsolete social hierarchy* 
was sanctified by the religion. Only three classes, 
the clergy, the military aristocracy and the landown* 

t Stanley Lane*PooIe 113. (f. 

X About Timur, W. Barthold, 'Uloghbak sad hli 
Uma** (In Riuilao) 33‘ff. 

I Edipse etc. ill, 39. vf. 36 (traoslation.) 

§ Sbaley Lsae-Poole. 209. 

* Eclipse, etc ^ 136 H. text vi, 1.43. ((raosletion) 
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were Ukeo into con8i<Jeratioft: tKe fourtt cUn 
tlw mercheats, aad manufaclurera Kad oo privilege!, 
wch as were accorded exclusively to the abovemen* 
tioaed claues* The incompatihilily of such »□ orga- 
nisatioD with the claims of real iUt was oae of the 
reasoDs of such frequent rebellloos against the Imperial 
power and of so many cases of apoatacy frosQ the 
state religion. 

The Manichean reftgronif vhioh repr esc tttod M 
attempt at fusion, between ZoroaitnaDiami Buddhiscn 
atsd Christianity, opposed to lh« above social orga¬ 
nization the ideal of ascetldsm. The se^ of Maadak. 
an offspring of the Manichean rejsgion. opposed to 
its commuoiit ideals* At the end of the 5th c. 
and at the beginning of the 6th c* the king Kavadt 
hoping evidently to weaken the st^ngth of thedafgy 
aad of the aristocracy with the help of the eMtnttJ' 
Ditts stood up for them* After the conmusiltic 
crisiii the social orgasisatioo was restored wUh the 
sAstaotia! differeoce that the class of the Uic fooc- 
lioaanos took poasessioa of the third pkice by the 
side of the clergy and the mUitary ariatocracy* The 

t W. BsrthoH isUolc CbUstc” [ta Rosttaa) 

80. 

* Travels of Marco Poio, traaslated (Into Ruiiian) 
by J. P. Mtoaev, p. 75, cf. Jole, *' The boek of Ser 
Marco Polo**, U, 592. 
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laadowoen becaroe (uied with the low^^r class of 
the urhaD population* This alteratioa clearly shows 
that the urban population had become strooser. but ^ 
a more considerable development of the city life took 
place under Islam* 

Chris Ini y was more attractive than Manicheism* 
and Mazdaismt to the more moderate social elements. 

One el the most important events in the history of 
Christianity was the organisation in 4IQ in Persia 
of a separate Church independent of Rome § As 
we have already pointed out in our article on the 
"Moslirn World” • the idea of Christianity became 
more uaiversaf than that of the Roman empire. ^ 
The Archaeological discoveries in Central Asia have 
proved that the Persian Christians in the Sasasian* 

State held the divine service to their mother-tongue* 

It 11 , therefore, possible to think that the number of 
Christian communities was more considerable than it 
originally was supposed to have been. The excep¬ 
tional success of Christianity in the Western-fronliert 
districts of the Sasanian empire from the estuary of 

$ W. Bsrthold, *The Perilm inicrlptlBn ^ the 
wall.of ths moique at Anl’' Id ff. 

S W. Barthold "The Muslim World" fta RaMlaa>25. 

* e. g. W. Barthold ''Islam (in Ruislas) 45. 
t '«• g. CohfCeaa "Las religions et lei phtlosophles 
dsos Y Asle CentraU", 57 ff. 




iKe Eophr«t«t Tigris upto Armenia and tKe 
Caucasus has been already pointed out* By the lime 
of iKe Muslim conquest, these districts with the ex- 
oeplioa of a few Jewish colonies, became purely 
Christian. The Zoroastriaos were as good as '*sw- 
ept awayl from the face of the earth’** It is nece¬ 
ssary, when trying to estimate this fact, not to forget 
(hat the Western borderland, of the Sasanlan State 
was never either Iranian in its population nor Zo* 
roast nan in its religion, although the capital of the 
Persian kings was situated there at a certain epoch* 
A still more important fact is that by means of 
ChTlftian§ propagaoda the Sasanian power availed 
itself of all the commercial routes by land and ly 
sea. Thus is explained the appearance of Christian* 
communities in India, Central Asia and China* 

t e. g. Th* Lycll, *‘Th« Ins and ooti of 
Mesopotamia" 1^23*39 ff. 

t Stanley Laae-Poole, 97. 

$ About the title "king of the Arabs", tee. for 
Initaoce, Recvel! etc* Sadjoacldes, U, 102 10, 122. 2 

with regard to the DaUooal character of the battle of 
1123, St. Lane-Poole. Saladln 37. On the SM'a cieed 
G. Well GeicKtcKta der Challfeu iu 242 from Iba*al- 
Athlr X 439. Oo Shl*a faoatlclim at Hllla. the aneleat 
capital of the Maxyadidi. W. Barthold. "A Histortco- 
Geographical sketch of Iran" (lo Rasslao) 133. 

* Yaqobi, Hill: II 293. and 363. 
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Kow great a ihaxt in tKts propaganda wns taken hy 
born Persians Along with Arraaeaost remaini as yet 
to be proved* Amongit the neophytes in every 
case, there were Zoroastrians* even Magiaos* io 
spite of the hostile feelings towards CKristieaity (lis* 
placed by the Saiaoian kings» who someamei stood 
up against Christiankyi not merely In tite name of 
their religion, but even as champions of pagan culture. 
Tke victory of Christienity in Byzantium and its 
FejectioQ by the Sasanids invested for the first time 
the rivalry of the two worid'smpires or the ao^lted 
''West'* & *'Elast**t with the chafacter of a religious 
strife which did not eust hefere, but which was 
etiU maiotaiaed afterwards, even when the sapremacy 
of Zoroastrianism in if an had to cede its place to 
Islam. 

Still less up to this time has the question been 
elucidated as to the value of the Muslim period in 
the life of Iran and of the importance of Islamic 
Iran amongst its coQtemj)orary countries in Asia and 
in Europe. Tlie historians of pre-lslemict Iran ge¬ 
nerally see in the life of Iran, under Islam a picture 

f. Sea fer It e ,g. W. BertKoId 'klsm* (in Rtiitoo) 

4 P. Rosen to.ZDMG.76 (1922) }i)5. 

9 W. BarthoU la*'The hiaimc WsrU" I2b9. 
(in Rsssisa.) 
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of ft fifrftduft! decliae of the old culture. Justi.§ eppl* 
iei lo Iran tKe words of the couut M. de. Vogue* 
^ relative to 'Syria about Islam* under the iafiueace of 
which ev(!ryw]iere ai under ihe Influesco of an ele* 
meat a! disaster the sources of intellectual and moral 
life are drying up, and human society is thrown out 
of its course. According to Justi's dictum,t the 
Arabian rulers let their lands fall into decay, perse* 
cuted and destroyed their inhabitants with a religi* 
ous fanaticism peculiar to their race* A. Cbristea> 
sen sopposes (hat with the fall of the Sasanian es- 
pire, there was also destroyed ihe moral and the 
% political strength of the Iranian people* The demo¬ 
crat! sation brought about bv Islam, according to this 
' scholar was especially fata! for Iran. The partisans 

of Islam were successful where the Mazdaintei failed; 
(he artistocratic classes were gradually dissolved into 
the other classes and all the ^aracteristic aristocratic 
qualities little by little disappeared. 

TKe opinion that the role of the Persians iu 
the history of the world did not come to an end 
% either with the reign of Darius.t or with that of the 

§ Thu was patoted out by E. C. Browae Lu. 
hist, of Pe/sia'* I. 437. 

* The Islamic World*' in Russian L 423. ff. 

+ E. Zachao Jn SPAW. t922. 270 and 274. 

I t cf. "The Islamic World*' (in Rnsslan) I. 240. 
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Sftsuoidf {iods porliAps iu tMti Jefiiiite expres- 
ftioD$ in Lindner's World History* According (o him 
the Periiens, el ways rising again and again after 

periods of oppression and attempting to save tKeir 
national substance, transmitted a great deal of their 
own spirit to their conquerors whether Greeks. 
Arabs. Turks.t or Mongols, and then created for 
themselves, after every period of decay, some 
cultural conditions. Several times, they got back 
their independence after a considerable lapse of time. 
It is tnie that their resistance became ultimat^y 
exhausted, but not before the original population^ 
had been mod (Bed to such an extent to be almost 
unrecognisable. Slight as the reasons to hope for 
it may be, it is, liowever, still possible that the 
Persians* are fated to liberate once more their original 
character from its foreign admixture. 






Thus. Lindner's^ favourable opinion, as well 
as the contrary negative views, depends upon the 

I The words of C. H. Becker. (ZA. xlx 426) 

: W. BsriKold. *Tho Mmilm World** (tn Run- 
laa) 46. 

§ F. Veh. in Stud zur vergl. Literaturgeschichle 

VU. 391. 

• fc. H Becker, CEF, U, 16. 

I M. van GercKem m ‘‘Melanges* H. l^eabourg 

ff909) 376; ' 
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preservation ol a more or lets pure national t;pe« 
Loug ago already a substantial di/^erence in this 
rcipedy was noticed between the Greek and the 
^rab conquests* According to Th. Noeldek’s 
remark, the Helleoic§ influence upon the Persians was 
quite superficial, whilst the influence of the Arabian 
religion and customs permeated the whole life of 
Iran. The question of the consequence of the cultural 
connection between the two *'racial^’ types remainsi 
however, as much debatable as that of the conse¬ 
quences of the anthropological* commixture. Thus* 
an opinion has been expressed regarding the 
Modem*Persian language that it is ** a symbol of 
that fortunate commixture of the ludo'Europeaa 
and the Semitict elements which took place in the 
East, during the Abbasid rule,’* The same scholar 
speaks about '‘the gracious mobility of the Semitic 
ipirit^’t as the chief characteristic not only of the 


§ *'Tha Islamic World", 1. g. W. Barthold, "The 
Muslin Colture", 104, (to Rosilao) 

^ * "Der Islam", Hi, 294. 

t W. Barthold "The Muslin World", 22. (l& 
Rcsatao) 

* Gnmdriss, li, 371'39S, About this edtUoo see 
above p. 7 



ATbian, but also o^ iKe Moiern-PefMaQ* poetry simi¬ 
lar to whicK* Qotbisg can be ^ouad in the Pehlavi 
literature. 

The merits of Modern'Persiant poetry are 
upsite BQ indisputable fact, which rather upsets the 
opinion about the Muslim epoch in the history of 
Iran, as being a period of hopeless deterioration. 
The literary form of the documents of pre-lslatnic 
Iran«t speak ''eloquently of the common sense 
and practical sagacity of the Persian people.’* The 
Persians of the Islamic period have created a poetry. 
vrhxdn has ioBuenced not only the poetry of other 
Eastern peop]es>§ especially the Turks, but also many 
of the classical poets of Europe. Neither the 
European scKolarsy nor the Persian patriots, who 
tried to prove that the Arab conquest had brought 
with it only ruin for their culture, could deny the 
the fact that do valuable literary documents of pre*. 
Islamic Iran have reached us. They could -only 

* Both these works noder a comraon Uile "Zor 
HJstorlichem TopegrephJe von Perifea" ware pshllihed 
Id "SUanagsberl cKte** of the Vla&oa Academy of Sdeacai. 
BCW. voli, 102 and lOa. 

t Die StraiienzQge der Tahnia pootiagarUDa. 

A. Sebafar, Abriss der QoalieQknode der'grla chis* 
chen and romlihao Gasebjehta. U, I 76* 

§ Die Wage dnreb dto pariUcha Waste. 


oflirpi that such documents had existed but were 
deitrefed by the baWarily of the conquerors.* 
la reelity> in accordance with the light shed oq 
the history ol the first centuriesf ol Islam* the legend 
so often repeated of an iotentloDal destruction of 
the documents of pre«lslamict literature by the Arabs 
Is more and more disproved. 

What has been said of the poetry can be 
extended to the other branches of spiritual cdture* 
as well. In prose* the Arabian language was pre* 
dominant* much longer than In poetry* The use of 
the Arabic laogutge, for instaoce* in historical 
literature was entirely suspended only alter the 
Mongol* invasion. During the Islamic period, Iran 
produced for the first time an authentic historio¬ 
graphy, whilst even the Sasauian empire was con¬ 
tent with an imperial epic instead of an official 
history. The exact sciences such as mathematics, 

* L. Berg la "Zeolevedtnle*' 1911, 60, In Run. 
W. Barthold, *'Notes od the huiory of the Irrigation Jo 
Titrkeitaa’* (in Roisian.) 

t A. H.5. Laadore, Acroit coveted lands, 1092 

I. 75. 

t £. E. Skornlaltov la "Astatic Ruiita" (In Ross.) 

II, 240. 

• T.P Ferrier. voyage* «i aventuiei eo Perie etc. 
1670. araveU io 1845-6) 1. 269. 




(kitroaoTTiy and olhtxi considerably. 

Scieatiiic works were wnttea first in Arabic, later 
Oft ia Persian. Persian astroaomicalf works la the 
14th c* were translated Into Greek in Byzaotiutn<« 

The seme ii to he said with regard to arts» 
especially archtecture* Duriog these last years, there 
had been ao attempt, hardly a fortuoate one, to est* 
ablith a close coDoection as to place and tine beCw* 
eeo the startiog poiot the Mordeo-PersiaD* language, 
aod its literature oo the ooe haod. and that of Isla* 
mic: Iraoian art oo the other. Far more to the 
poit are the words of the same scholar about the 
dead forms and "the stag:-Datioa of four centuries''t 
o( the Sasaoiao period as compared with the rapid 
progress of the variety of Muslim architecture from 
the beglnDiDg of the llth c.| up to the lime of its 
most fiourishiog period during the 15th c. if the 

f W. Barthold, "A Hlitorlcc^geograpKlci) sketch 
of Iraa" 93 ( 1 o RosaisD.) 

* A Forbtger Hacdboch dtr alteii Geographle, II, 
533 and 55o, the nprestioo "eremos tes karoaolas'' e.g. 
to Straoo. 734. 

* Traollatad into Rosilao by J.P. Mioaev. 55. 

t W. Barthold to the "Jonroal of the Roiilan 
Academy of the history of material collari". II, 36. 

t cf. eipeci ally the words of Strato, 317, qaoted by 
Barthold, "A historfco'geographlcel sketch, of Iran", 
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of Persian archiieclure cane to Its ead in 
the 15ti) c. as is supposed by several lovestifiator^, 
that might have beea coaoected with the conmence* 
meat of stagoatioa ia tlie domain of literature. Other 
iaveitigators are disposed to recognise that the Safa- 
vid period i< e> the edifices of the 17th c. have a 
certain independent importance* 


The question about the materl al culture is the 
most diflicult to solve. Muilim authors quote 6gures 
of the revenues received from the separate districts 
of Iran, undti the Sasanids and under different 
Muslim gov' It might have been possible, 

^ seeing these ligures, to draw the conclusion that under 
Islam, the prosperity & the country, with the ezcep- 
tionr perhaps* '4 ^om' •*hort spaces of timei was 
diminishing, the loiui Ht'Huction has been made on the 
base of similar materiais about rther coon tries, 

for iflitance'E^vj'.;. I' h<»vever. material culture 
can prosper wllW*) . culture, it is more diffi* 
cult to admit ilw I’ i: of a progress of spiritual 
culture, vrher. th . . <*ulture i* in a .state of, 
decay. Morec**. i. . merles o' records of the 

creation of greet Ir.o in Islam^ times, and 

of the organiiitjo. w type or ur^ii setlleiae* 

fits with a fJU‘* ' in tn^ centre suio a market 

place was ) nn-l-r .he Achamenids* as a 

1 -iO** {above 
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peculiarity of a Creel: city quite unl;nown to the 
Feraiaot* TKe fact tKat tKe Arab cooquest Id Asia, 
contrary to the Germanic aod Slavonic conqueati in 
Europe, contributed to the increase of the number 
of citiei» is recognised as well ia literature as in 
world history, but this phenomenon was considered 
characteristic solely of the Arab rule and was not 
extended to the periods of the rule of the Turks, or, 
especially, that of the Mongols* An opinion has 
been formulated that from the number of cities, 
which were destroyed by the Mongols, the greatest 
part either were not restored, or became pitiful ham* 
lets; that in none of all these cities could either the 
number of the population or their wealth, or their 
industrial and commercial importance have been com¬ 
pared with their former magoificence. In reality, 
the consequences of the Mongol ravages^ like those 
of any other similar military invasions, were not of 
a long duration, and did not prevent the appearance 
of several new big cities. 

It Is necessary to refrain when trying to appre* 
elate the reasons why Iran was in a state of pro¬ 
gress during the Islamic period^ from taking into con* 
aiderationi such imponderable factors, as the influ* 
enece of religion and of racial utermixture. TKe most 
simple and evident reason of that progress is the 
width of the expanse conquered by Muslims ‘'and 
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the hUtorico^cuItural grouad ol world^reUtioDi created 
by these conquests. For cKe first time, after Alexander, 
the North'Eastern regions of the former Achemeniaa 
state became again a part of a political union toge- 
the with the rest of Iron:** the Saghdian land was 
called ‘'Upper Frow^.f between that couniry and 
Western Persia more intimate cultural relations than 
ever before were established* In the West, the Syrian 
and Egyptian trade was directed towards the East, 
the Persian merchants availed themselves of that 
current to found many commercial colonies on the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, although these emi¬ 
grants lost very soon their nationality and language. 
The cultural unity of the Muslim world not only did 
not su(7er from the political dissolution, which began 
in the 9ih c. but became more intimate. In Iran itself, 
such obstacles as were impeding the liberty of develop¬ 
ment like the supremacy of an obsolete religion and 
the socle) organIsatton. sanctified by the same, were 
abolished. 



The right understanding of all these processes 
is made more difiicult for European scholars by the 
* Eipedally *‘Fihriit*', B.). cf. the ceoirove rsiai 
proofs adduced by J. Marquart, who bases htmsalf oa 

olher tests. ZDMC, 49, 630. 

f Aboot these names, J. Marqaarl to the "Phi* 
lologoes", LV. 233. 
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fact that they took place ia qdte dilfere&t surround- 
ingt from those of the history ol Europe* It it diffi* 
cult lor a European historian, even for an Orientalist. 
Ip thbk of the progress of culture; especially mate* 
rUh vdthout a correspondiog progress in the polity 
in reality, the Iraoiau polity of the Islamic period 
•did not represent anything similar to such a grand 
pheaoseooD, as the Achemenian and the Sasanian 
empires* The Arabs followed in many things pre^ 
Islamic Iran and availed themselves of the services 
of functionaries of Iranian origin. Well-known are 
the words attributed to the Caliph Sulaiman (715- 
717). I admire these Persians; they' reigned for 
one thousand years and never, not for one4ioor. did 
they stand in need of us; we ruled for a ’hundred 
years nod not for one hour could Ve do without 
them. In another place, the following words are 
attributed to a Persian nobleman, who addressed 'an 
Arab governor of Khurasan, saying: *’We. Persians, 
have been deriving from this world an income during 
4CK) years, by means of moderation, intelligence and 
dignified conduct; we had neither eloquent Sacred 
Scriptures nor any (God )-sent prophet.''* The 
political organisation of the Caliphate was not a re¬ 
production of the Saianiau State^ but its further de* 

^ _ p _ _ ^ 

* About the rcfos of Zaraa[ (nowadays, 6lnt'l*Kay) 
Yale, Seiitto. 1910. W f.f, • • .< u- • ' 
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velopment. Whea the di$solulioD o^ the Caliphate 
begaa, there appeared dfoanF^a of 'IraDiur 
all these dynasties; howev^K only to the Eouodei* '61. 
tKe’*Zjari(l dynasty in'the 10th c» is attribufed the 
inteotioD of poMeisin^ himself of Baghdad and of 
reitorlog KtesiphoO'ife a capital id order to declare 
himseti henceforward' *'kiQf ^ kings’' (Shah-in-Shah). 

In the same century* the'power of , another of them, 
ihO Bawaihid dyoastyt was of longer duration. The 
most powerful representative of this dynasty Adudu.d^. 
DowUh Fana-KKus^ow (949-9d3) called hnnself oo. 
his coins.as also several other rulers of that dynasty:^ 
Shah-io-Shah) he was; very likely, the ooly MusKna 
king of Iranian origin, who dreamed of world-'power. 
Te^ him as to Alexander, and later on to Timor, ^ 
were attributed the words, '‘all the spKe of the 
wpHd >is too dafrow' for, twb Lftigs’V^ Ai early as 
iff'the llth' 0 > J ran was cbn^^uered^' in the East by 
the‘Seljtft] dynasty.' nee that ^time, irnearly always 
r^ained'wder'the poiVer'6f'Turkish or* Moo^l • 
dyokstlds; fKe' dyd'asties'of Iranian 'ingin gover^ ; 

V • « i , . -.1. V - I ' 

merely in isolated provinces, one oi the most power* 

' I j . ^ 

ful of these dynasties was very likely that of the > 
Muzafiarids in Pars and Kirman in the Uth c* 
AtMo&g^t the isolated* Iranian rulers one of the; most . 
poweWdI, Kerim-Khan (I75l;-t779) came .from, a a 



KurdisK trib«, tKe Zand, wlio fuW over the whole 
of Iran with the exception of Khurasan* 

Dynailies of Turkish and Mongol origin includ¬ 
ing the Qajar dynasty, found very often support m 
the military ilreagth of their tribesmen, but in the 
civil government, they availed themselves of the ser* 
vices of Iranians; many of them were patrons of 
literalore and science. Some of these dynasties, like 
the Seljuqs in the llth e. stood at the head of 
vast empires into which Iran* entered as n part, 
but also in this case, it was difficult to establish 
the connection, common in the history of Europe, 
hetween the power of the rulers and the extent of 
commercial turn-overs of their sabjecli. According 
to an observation of the historian. Abu-Shuja. who 
lived in the most brilliant period of the Seljuq rule, 
the merchants were in the habit of issuing drafts 
for huge amounts and these drafts were honoured 
before drafts made out on the Slate revenues.f 
From these words, it is possible to draw the con- 
elusion that for the International trade, there existed 
a certain apparatus, created by merchants thsmselves, 
which did not depend upon political changes. Any¬ 
how the Muslim merchants penetrated into conutries 
which were entirely outside the sphere of influence 

* M. Loogworth Diaes la the E I. h 138. 

^ The History by Mahdi'Khao, Tabrla ediUooi It5. 
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of uij Mu^im gov^romeot. The traJe was» as .it 
seem I, ehieRj' by barter. The political diiorgaoisa' 
tioa coul3 not but produce a depreciation of the 
coin: it ii possible to trace back lo the Muslim 
conquest! before the llth c* the contioual deterioration 
cf silver coins, and thus, io the begioniog of the 
llth c< the influx of Muslim silver coins (dirhams) 
into Eastern Europe ceased altogether; that silver 
crisis! was gradually spreading from East to West, 
and ended io the West much earlier than in the 
East. The gold coios^-dinars.l were struck with 
gi«ater care. In the loth c. in the former Byzan* 
tins dominions* the gold currency still remained in 
force, whereas io the former Sasanian counirles, 
the currency was silver* Iran went back to the 
gold currency system in the begiDDing of the llth c. 
probably under the influence of the silver crisis. 
The Muslim dinar, obviously Inherited the iaterna> 
tional importance of the Byzantine gold coin; there 
exists an opinion that the *‘besaQt*' of Marco Polo 
was in reality the dinar* But during the Mongolian 
period the minting of gold coins was again stopped 

2 oamely In lba*KbordsdbeK, BGA. lexte. 55, 

6,<trsd. 37 

§ E. Holtzich lo ZDMG, 65 (1911) 149. 

( W. Barthold, A Kjilork:o*g«ographlcsl iketch of 

Iran, 99, If. 
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and they reappeared ooly icl the Idth e* The 
silver oirreocy was re-established agaia io all the 
t)^ MoDgoliao States, id Iran* Eastern Europe aod 
Turkestao* In the 14th a nnilorm currency system, 
was gradually introduced and the very word "dlnar’^ 
c^me to be used as the name ol a big silver coin* 
weighing originally three and in later times two 
Ounces. It it not explained in what degree the 
development of commercial relations was furthered 
by that unity of currency; generally speaking, the 
economical history of the Muslim world, aod espe¬ 
cially that of Iran, has been very little studied. That» 
io the dofnain of financial relations. Europe was 
under the ioflueace not noly of the Muslim world, 
in general. <)Ut also under the influence of Iran in 
particular is sh >wa by the fact that the word **che- 
mii * >*45 been borrowed from Persia. 

r < luring the whole of the Muslim period. 

V c conquered by a non* Muslim people, 

ih •Dk/ols, but the conquerors definitely 

eiiu*' • • n hinv years later, after the death of 

tbe* U>{.\ ■ ■ *h Mongolian state in Persia. At 

• c eccBi lUMi {1900*1,) the Jocrney of RA. 
Zirudriv (the, laipehal Geographical Society, .38, 1902. 
14^*120) .more la detail ia the Proceeding of die gee- 
grapbuei Society, ob General Geography, 50, (1916, * 
74, 360.) 
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|K< perteat time, Persia has its place is the 
^ Muslim world, because ol a!) the Muslim couatriea, 

^ only IQ Persia, the Shia doctrine exists as a State 
relifi^ion-a doctrine according to which only the des^ 
cendiDts of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and her 
husband Ali, are hit lawful successors as spiritual 
guides of the Muslim community. 11111 connection 
between the ^la creed and the Iranian oatlonaTity 
was very often transferred bade into the past by 
EuropeaD investigators; they maintained that the 
Shia creed of Islam, from the very beginning was 
a Persian form. Such an opinion does*not corres* 
Ifc pond either to history, nor even to the presen-day 
oonditioDt, Even in our days, the Arabs io Mesc- 
potatfoia are much more fanatical Shies than the 
Persians; in mediaeval times, we see an iostaDce of 
the Shia creed being united with Arabian nationalism, 
in one and the same dynasty, that of the Mazyadids 
(ibh to 12th c. e.) Nevertheless, the connection of 
the Shia creed with Iran teok place as ea^ as in 
the first centuries of Islam, the well-lmown legend 
^ about the marriage of Hutayn, son of Ali and Fa* 
tima* with the daughter of the last Sasanian King 
existed as early as in the 9th c* Besides that dynastic 
idea, the Shia creed was the religion of iheJower classes 
of the people in some parts of Persia, from a very 
early period, under the standard of the Shia creed, 
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isaay popular movemeDts took place; but ooly in 
the begiaoiog o( the (6tK c. did the $hia creed 
become deKiiitely the State retigloD of Persia with 
the exceptioQ of a short iaterniptioo io the ISth c* 

Of other religious poenomefia, the mysticism or 
sufism was also Qot created by fraa, but received 
there its greatest developmeot.* According to the 
statement of one of its investigators, it is possible to 
take as a general rule that In Persia ell the lyric 
poetry is permeated with mysticism, all the epic- 
poetry with oatioaalismi and the dramatical works 
with (Sht'-a) religious feeling. The conaeclion beU 
ween Shi-a creed and Sufyiim was eitabliihed 
later and manifested itself especially is the 16tK c» 
IQ the period of the establishment in Persia of a 
Shi'a Goveramenti originallyi that connection did 
not exist and the chief poets-Sufis were Suanitei> 
The latest religious movements, known under the 
name of Sahism or Behaism might be understood 
merely ia the light of Sufy doctrines. 

The establishment in Persia in the beginning 
of the 16th c* of a great empire was not only a 
local phenomeooD. More or less at the same time, 
several other great Muslim powers were established; 
a strong and stable polity io general constitutes an 
S. Msrqnsrt. Eranschahc, 19. 


essentia] distiDCtioo between the modern history of 
Muslim world and that o^ the Middle Ages* 
The scholar who was the first to note that djstioc* 
tion pointed out the only possible reason of such a 
phenomenon, viz) the introdudloD of fire-armt in 
Muslim countries under Em open n influence. In that 
respect, as well as in other things, the Muslim world, 
was. however unable to maintain itself on an actual 
level* with the progress of culture in general. The poli* 
tical revival of Islam did not prevent cultural stag* 
nancy and regress. The all^owerfu) and Shia 
Persia did not bring any new values either to 
Muslim or to universal culture* while, as research 
work proceeds in all respects, the merits of mediae* 
val Iran are becoming more and more appreciated 
in spite of its political wealcneu and religious dii« 
leniioDS. T\te participation of persons of Iranian 
origin in the creation af scientific literature in the 
Anhian language, and the influence of the Baghdad^ 
Persian* culture upon the culture of the Western, 
the African. Islam being more and more appreciated* 
When a Persian national literature was created, it 
was not Persians solely, who availed themselves of 
the same; if the Arabic language had for the 
Muslim world the same importance as Latin in 
Europe, the importance of the Persian language may 

S. Mirqwt* Ersnschahr. 123. (ootsots 3. 
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be compared with that ol ihe Freocb l^guage* or 
iccordiag to the view oF modem iave$tigator» Persiao 
Ctt be compared to that reipect with both Preach 
aad IuIUq. During the epoch of the Macnlolts id 
Egypt, when that couotry wai ia do way politically 
depsOdeot oo Persiai Persiao terms io the Slate gov- 
eromeat were gradually suhstlioted lor the Arabic 
ezpresiioQs and during the same penod» as also 
earlier, the influeace cl Persiaa Art upoa Egyptiao* 
art it obvious* Persia, much looger than the other 
domiaioas of Islam used to leave upon the Europe- 
aus the impress ioo ol beioga highly colluied. couatry« 
which ID some degree might be compared ^th 
Europt*t The opioioD of modero scieace ia bpst 
^ all expressed ia the words of Becker tha^ the 
Muslith East is obriged to the Greeks aad the 
Persiaos for the best elements of its culture* That 

* Hence ihe di(crepanctes between the "Map ci 
Persia" (*'tKe ruins of Pssargidai" to the North of the 
*^idos of Periepolls*') and the map of the Persian Mo' 
aarchy" (Paisrgadae to the sooth of Persepolu, Id 
firockhaos and £froo*s encyclopaedia, the arUcle "Persia." 

f The noil clrconiCanltlal descrIpUoa of the iiifie Is 
Fr. Sarre and £» Herafeld, Iraniiche Felirellefi, Bert. 

Oa Pasergadae, before that also E. H^zfisld, 
"Klta" Ct90dl l-63v O* Persepolu. see atS6. fer'Sldlk^ 
{i)<« Noeldeke, In the Avfsatze sar pen. CeadueltCe, 

- 







io whi<h MiuHra $ci«Dce (ibtt tKiit 'ci rin 

Gfeckr* aod which brags it oeirrcr Io th« 
seiooce of today, vrz, a greitor atteotioo than be(M 
to exact scifoees as compared with human isHc loie- 
Dees,«».might be attributed to the influence of India 
aad Iran. 

Geography Ethnography of Iran. 

JTbe "Gfandriss der Iianischen PKilolagua” 
coataiBs a short geographical sketch of Iren, compoitid 
of (1) Bibliography, (2) an outline of physical geo¬ 
graphy; (3) an outline oi political and economical 
geography, in the last section* Ancient and modem 
Iran are examined separately* Mediaeval (ran h 
left out altogether although tl^e aources give about 
it more exoct mfonnlition than about ancient Iran. 
The Hudy of the mediaeval geogr^hy of Itea Iroa 
origiaat Sources is possible even in our days, but ia 
more accessible to Arabists tha to Iraniits, because 
all the Muslim geotiraphical wOi4:i. even those com- 
piled by Persians i were io preference tvdftdi ih 
Arabic. But at present the number of works of 
that branch of s^iebea ia con^erable enough, la 
the bibliography of the ^’Grusdrhs" two of the earli¬ 
est works, coQsecraied to the historical topography 
of Persia, ase mentioned namely two works by W.,, 


Toraaahtk, 1883-(685.* At iKe baae of tKe' first 
of these worbf lies aa aaaeot orl^oal source-a 
Romau map of the 2ad c. A.D. preserved is a 
cop 7 ci the l2tK C;t but io that work also the 
details supplied by the Arab geographers have (he 
greater place. The second article deals with the 
ioformatloQ supplied by the Arab geographers regard¬ 
ing the routes through the Ceotral Iranian desertt 
which separates the Westers cultured regions from 
the Eastern part of the countryi and compares this 
inlorcDatioQ with the itineraries of receot travellers. 

This attempt, practically the first one in that 
direction, to compare the mediaeval descriptions of 
Iran.ll with those of the present day. brought the 
conviction that there were oo real alterations In the 
physico-geographicsJ conditions since the time of 
the Arab geographers, and that for the pKenomeooo 

* cf. tha mips of that dellmJtatloB in Edw. C. 
BrowQe» the Persian RovoIqHod, 1910. (aciag page 172. 
with a dticrjpUoQ of the two cones of leftoence. 

t A colleetioii of geographical milerials relative'to 
Alta, LXV, (Tomaosky. horn the Caiplin Sea to the 
Strait of Hormoz and back), 1896^111 (is Raiilan). 
t Iraoiiche Feilsreliefs, 64 ff. 

I The hlitoTY by Wasstf. iJthogr. edit. 170 ff. 175. 
referred to the work by Imam Said'td-Plo. Arlhad, 
which deals v^lh (he lUftory of that dynasty. 
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oF the lurFdce cKanges oE (he eaithj indadiog the 
process of di^iag up of the eeasi a thousand* years 
represent a space of time of do account* The posr 
ibiiily of extending that deduction to the earlier 
I'eriod encounters some oifficultyt owing to the 
scarcity of info<7natioo in the worW of ancient auth* 
ors, and of their still lesser authenticity> In favour 
of that supposition, are. however, above all. the. 
words of Polybius (X» 28.3) about the exiitence 
in Persia even under the Achemenidsof sublerranlao 
canals conveying water to the field from such a 
distance that the Inhabitants themselvei did not know 
exactly where the source of every cand was lo be 
found. These canals represent still in our days a 
characteristic peculiarity of Persia, where they are 
called ‘'kariz*'* Travellers describe one kind of those 
cooiiQOQ in Persia, especially near big cities, a 
series of conical heapst with wells in the centre 
extending from the mountains down to the plains,I 
the wells are connected by subterranean galleries. 
The construction of these canals is necessary on 

It • HormwJI, Tsrlkh-l Shrn. 1276, (1859*60> 
t EGA, ttJ, 92. a. 96, H. 

* ]. Marqoart, Eranichshr, 30. 

$ Thai, Ibn-Khordadbch fBGA.. vi, 492 
translation, p, 34) quoted by P.. Schwarz,. Iran im Mut«> 
latter, tit, 2^. 


•oeouQt of the lurcitf of wster the eoasequeot 
Moetiity o( diamithiDg the area of fveporettoa. 
Tite erirteoce of such a compflceted lyotem requiring! 
for ft« coairruotiofii a ^eat amount woiii* as far 
btaak «i under the A^eroenids. points to the luA 
ihit die amount of water ia that remote time in 
Punia was as scarce as nowadays, when* as wo see 
from the account of Ferrier. all along from Kerman' 
shah, the capital of Persian Kurdistani opto the 
fiaaiticr river Herinid in the East, he had nothing 
bm mere streams to cross. 

In such a country as Persia, where the agricuh 
tore, in the plains at least, is possible only under 
the condition of art^cia! irrigation, the fife in the 
plains is strictly depeodentf upon the water simply 
from the mountains. Therefore^ the conditions for 
iocreaiiog the area of irrigation are most favourable 
in regions in the neighbourhood of snow summits; 
such conditions exist in the country to the South of 
the Elburz range and of the volcano Demon end 
where the Persian capital Tehran is shoated at pre> 
sent and where in all times, the most iinportent cities 
had their seat (in ancient times'Raghae in the midd- 

* P.M. Sykes, Tee thoasaod uA\t$ ia Persia or 
eight years le frai (l9Ct2) 267. 

-wrif %4»i. Twe .^loeisead miles lA'Pcnie, 

I9o2'306. 
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le aa^ latar V^ramin.) The Jtraams are 

laltaq (or irrigftUoQ inoatl? immedii^e^ at i\it 
where the; ir$tie from thfi hilh; the interior pett ^ 
^ the IraQinn tablelai;3i the most dittaatfrom the httts 
repre^epUf tKece{ore< a desert devoid ot iie* It i$ 
becoming more ead more narrow io the direction 
from North to Spitfh**' hepanie the hills which divide 
the Western pert of the Iraoiao tableland extend 
from the Nor<h~West to the Sopth-West* 

At the pretaot time, such deutrti are callad io 
Persia ^'kavir** About thb atymalegy of this word 
different opiaioas have be^ expmifled* In thagao* 
gfaphy of the ancients, a big doiart oallad the 
i “Kermanian^’t ie briefly meatioped from the 
name of the region adjacent to it on the South-West: 
Marco P 0 I 04 the hrst oI European authors, gives a 
detailed deKription of that desert. The samp desert 
is also de^bed in detail by the Arab ^ogtaph^ri 
but is 0 ^led the Khurasasian Irom the name ol a 
ragioD adjoipjt^t it Irorq the North* East; the Arab 
hdormettofi ab^ the foutaa Iravertiog iho 
give an exact itaten)eot abotft its eztotisieh and its 

%. • BGA I. 91. ^ 

t N.Y. Matr* A daftpitiw of the Isngetge ©f the 

Se^nd categOFy to the Achegiaf^ Copedonn inscriptions 
00 the base of the data ofered by JaphoUc philology (2apl' 
gfk . ixil, 310 Pk) in ftosiiw. 



importance ia the geography of Iran. The divi«oa 
of Jran into Eastern an3 Western regioni U founded 
on iKe presence of this desert» the hUtorico-cultural* 
diHerence between these two parts is determined 
moreover by two facts, both a like indubitable though 
at first they seem to be hardly compatible with each 
other; by the cultural slackness of Eastern Iran a* 
compared with the Western part of the country, 
which geographically standi nearer to the aboriginal 
centre of cullure-Meiopolomia and by the develops 
cnent in Eastern Iran, under the influence of ita 
relations with India and with the Far East of a 
culture independent of Aw Minor, but which later 
exercised an influence upon the latter regioQs>t 

Id ancient timet, especially before Alexander, 
when there were no relations with the Far East, 
and those with India were mu^ more iladt than 
afterwards, the cultural slowness of Eastern Irani 
was preeminent, and still more remarkable, because 
of the physico^eographical conditions in the Eastern 

” H. Grothe Geogrsphlichs CKarsklirbtlder tai 
<kr AsisHichen Tirrkel, 1909. XCVi, No. 168 and XCVH 
No. 169 

t Mstertali for the study of the Eist poblished by 
theT^Biiten Foreign Office ''confldeantr* face. 2, 1915, 
tiipph iV. ia Rnialao. 

X B. Traev, A history of die Aneteot East II. 21 A* 
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regions, which are> generally speaking, more favoura* 
ble for the development of culture, than those in the 
West. As a matter of fact, the hill ranges of North 
Western Afghanistani* known by the Greeks under 
the general name of “ParopajDinis'',t reach in some 
places the line of eternal snows? farther eastwards, 
the Hindukush, which forms a watershed between 
the basins of the Amu-Darya. and the Indus, rea- 
ches a still greater altitude. At the' present day 
Afghanistan is in consequence ini gated J by rivers, 
more abounding in water ibao Persia. The great 
primitiveness of life in those regions it also shown 
by the fact that one and the same name, denoted, 
at the same time, a river, a region, a capital, people. 
Such words as Baktro6% (river) Baktria or Bah 
inane (Region), Bakira (town) Baktros^ Babtrioi 
or Baktrianoi (people) differ one from the other, 

* St. Lsne*Poole, Mahsmin. dyaaitlei, trassh by 
W. Barthold, 147; t passage has been omftted by mistake 
In the traailarioD which was noticed by Krymiky (In his 
history of Persia, I, 1909, 12.) 

t Mentioned by Marco Polo, see Minaevs trans* 
laden, 46. 

X The most powerful dynasty of Knrdlsh orlgio was 
the dynasty of the AyuMds (St. Lane-Poole Mchanm. 
dyoasliei, the Rmiian transl. 56 ff.) 

^ Noeldoke, Tabari. 12 note. I. (Inbagrif aller 
Uncutlure) N.Y. Marr in Zapisiki, iz, 126. 







p^b^bly merely by their terlaiKtetioDS* In 

oUr day», to desigQflte the riveri the word ’'ah" 
(wet^r) {^khah)* u added to the oaiae o^ the 
towA BlUh; in the <pokao leoguage. that addition 
wai obvituiily ttA alw^e beeaoid it it very 

oitan dropped. The ai)eie4t aime pf the Am^Dc* 
tya^Wakhsk U preserved at preseat it ihC' nartie 
of one of its chief tribgtariot; a rag ion situated hJaog the 
river Wakhsh (nowadayi the plain of Kurghan Tubb) 
was called Wakhiha. The coocepdoa of Bactriaps, 
as ao ethoographica! i,taity» was lost Joog before 
I slam* The mediaeval geographers Were Be<fuaiqted 
Witli the word ''Tr^herjstao ’t (siace thea gtovft 
c4>solete) derived from (ha name of the T^^har 

pebplev i e* the co&(|ueh>rs of BactHa tnehtioBed ^ 

the Gtbek autfu^s* Under TokherUtail» ia iWe 
strictest sease of the Word was uoderstood a 
region to the EUst of Saikh to the Sotuh of Amu* 
parya. in a wide tease, the region situated on the 
upper tributaries qi the Amu-Oaryar tdeng both side* 
of its chief channel; one Arab historian writes about 
Baikh as "*lke city <lf Tokhar^it i* e< obviouiiy of 
the Tokhars* nevertheless, the repre-sentatlves of Htb 

* N. Y'. Macr* tbJd. 127 ff. 

f D. FdeUch Levaa(a*Handbuch I9l0 Qt, . 

t Th* Noeldekr* AuFsan^r ev pert. Geichichte, 

134. 
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Arat> 9 eogra{>h]cal science had ao looger any idea 
about the TolcharSf as a people, nor about the orlgioal 
ethoograpKical seoie ol the term **TokKnrittaQ>'’ 

The same might be taid about the majority ^ 
other geographical terms; Id the Islamic periodi it is 
impossible to find a recollectioo to prove that the 
name of a river or a country had earlier also an 
ethnographical sense. The river Herlrud {ntd 
means a river) is the ancient Arya. the same word 
Hari is sometimes used to designate the city of 
Herat ( Harat from the same root) in ancient times 
in the same manner a people was called *' Aryan’^ 
^ ( Haraiva), The ancient Hyrcania iVehrhana) was 

called in the middle ages. Gurgan (in the Arabic 
transcription Jurjan) the dty was called in the same 
way; nowadays, this name is preserved only to 
designate the river Gurjao (The Turkoman pronun¬ 
ciation of the word). The word **ParthlaDs”* (par^ 
thava) had solely an ethnographical meaning: there 
was neither a river, nor a town of that name* Tha 
Muslims were acquainted with the word "Pahlavi^' 
'Sl as a name of the middle-Persian literary language; 
the nameTehla or Tahlanf (by means ol The 

* St. Lane*Poole, the Rasslaa tranilattea (oct 
given in the original) 2^0 f(. 

t Graodrlsa, 1, 2* 346. 
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Arabs express (he souad is mentioned as a 
geographical term; but this term belongs entirely to 
ancient Media> not to Panhia* Thus it seems that 
only the Northern! not the Elastem origia o( the ^ 
term, ^‘Pahlavi/’ was known to the Arabs* To 
designate the ancient Parthia Is used> as a geographic 
cal term the word **Khurasao*’’^th6 only remnant, 
which has been preserved of the division of the 
Sasasian State according to the four cardinal points 
in Apahtar (North) Nimrur (South) Harb8ran(Wes() 
and KKurason (East)- The western frontier of Khu¬ 
rasan* has undergone more alterations than that bet« 
ween Parthia and Media. Thera is no natural Iron* 
tier because the route from Khurasan westward follows 
the Southern declivity of the hi III to the North of 
the desert. The mountain pass> called in ancient 
times. *'tKe Caspian Gales^f nod considered as one 
of the most important strategical points is seldom 
mentioned in mediaeval military history on account 
of its small interest* The boundaries of Khurasan 
in the North-East extended farther than at present, 

^d coincided in the pre: Islamic period with (he 

* Oa the acUvlBes of that Caliph io Qazwla, see 
more partlcalarly Yaqot, tv, 89. 

t S. Olferiev, ( who was In charge of (he Rmii- 
as Coniolste at Reahl) coasular reports, ;ear xl, fesc I, 

60, 77 
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boundaries of the Sasaaiao State and uoder iKe 
Omayads and Abbasid$> with the bouudariei of tlie 
Caliphate* la the latter case, Khurasan in its pro« 
per sense, was dlitinguished ^rom the country situated 
on the other side of the river (in Arabix Mavar- 
asnahr) i. e. the regions on the other side o( the 
A mo-Darya »• 

During the Islamic period the name *‘South’’ 
was used sometimes (Nimruz) to > denote the aocient 
Draygiana, the region along the river Hilmeod 
{Haetumant of the Avresta, Hiadmaad, Hid maud 
and Hirmand in the Middle Ages), the richest as 
to the volume of water of all the rivers betweea the 
basins of the Tigris and the Indus, which takes its 
source io the eternal snow of the hills. la spile of 
its abundance, the water of the Hilmead in its delta 
is almost entirely exhausted for the purposes of 
irrigation and it forms with other rivers only 
some small reservoirs very often In a dryiag^up 
state. The name “Dryagiaoa'’ is of an elhnographi' • 
cal origin; its population is called by the Greeks 
Drabghas or Saranghas (in the inscriptions of Darius 
Zaranka), a remnant of this name in the Islamic 
period was the name of the capital of the district 

• N.Y. MarrrThe Talyebs. 1922, (Proceeaogi 

of the Commiision (or the itody of the Ethnographical 
eonstitotioa of the population of RnsMa 4, fn Roiiian. 


Zaraoj to the East ot tKe chie^ chaaoe) of the 
Hilmead. 01 course, do iDfornatloo with regard to 
the ethoographical orlgio this Dame wai preserved. 
Shortly before the begiaoiDg of the Christian era. 
DraDghiaDa was conquered by the nomadic Sabas 
and was called by them Saklstao. at present Seistan, 
(in the Middle Ages Sejistan).* The origin of this 
name was also lost already in the middle Ages* 
The ancient times between Drangldana and India, a 
region of the name of Aracbosia (in the Awesla* 
Harachvat.\ ia the Inscriptioni of Darius Harauwa»‘ 
tea A) was supposed to exist. The Muslims meaiion 
the region Arruhaj or Arruhad solely as a part of 
Seistan within, which, as in ancient limes, within 
Arachosia. were included the regions up to the Indus 
in the East and in the South the Northern part of 
Modern Baluchistan* Arachosia was inhabited by a 
distinct tribe (the Aracbots of the Greeks, the name 
of the chief river was Arachot probably the Arghandab. 
the chief tributary of the Hilmend )4 

* St. Liae«Poole, Mohamm. DyDsitlei, Iraail. 
(li not given i& (he orlgloal) 295 ;£. A. Pakhomov, An 
«bri<^ed hlilory of Aurbal|ao with so addlUoDtl chapter oo 
the hutorv of the Shlrwaashabi of the xt to xJv centmles, 
Babo, 1925. for private circdlatloa only {ia Rnician.) 

t & G. Browne. A year amoofist the Persians 
(1693) 77 «. ' 

: W. Ivenow io 19?3. 10. 
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Dra&gKiBaa aad Arachoiia bordered upoo Ar^a 
(there wa$ DO Datkiral frootier) and la the sacae way# 
a< the Northern Frontier of Seistan* la the Islamic 
period* this frontier alio was differently defined; but 
between them and Bactria there was the hilly region 
of the Paropamisus* the inhabitanU of which were 
known as the Paropamisians or Poropamlsadi; that 
region extended also up to the Indus* The Muslim 
authors speak about the mountain region Char from 
where the Harirud aad the Hilmcnd took their 
source; the population of this region formed a sepa¬ 
rate ethnographical unit, and on account of the in¬ 
accessibility of their country became subject to Islam 
somewhat later than its neighbours* In the 12th c* 
there arose In Ghor a strong Muslim dynasty* which 
conquered the neighbouring regions and founded in its 
native hiUs a magniiicent capital-Firuzkuhf (nowadays 
supposed to be the ruins of Faivar on the upper 
( Hilmend) To the North of Ghori on ihe upper 
Murghab was situated the region Gareh or Garehii* 
tan (originally from the local Iranian words 
a mountain and '^garcha^t a higlilaoder* hence the 
modern *'galcha'' ai the natives of Turkestan usually 

* B. A. Tsracv. a History of the ancient Eait, 
2. U* 206. 

t Ibid. 178, 

X Iran, Fclsrallefi, 189 ff. 
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cal) the hlli tribet ot the upper part of the Zaraf« 

SKau. the Pamir distnd3> etc.) 

To the East of the basia of the Hilmead. is ^ 
situated* the last of the interior basins of Iran, the 
basin of the lake* Ab-i:lstada (literally ''stagnant 
water**) on the river Chazna. which falls into that 
lake* IS situated a city of , the same name* which 
was for some time in the 11th and 12th cc« the 
capita] of a powerful dynasty* which conquered a 
part of India. In Persian sources the corresponding 
country bears the name of Zabuliitaa, thus called 
obviously from the name of a nation which had 
disappeared in later times. In the Arabic geogra* 
phical literature* that name is not mentioned» The 
region of Ghazna in the East and in the North adjo* 
ins the basin of the Indus* namely the hill countries 
of the Western tributaries of this river* i. e> the 
native country of the Afghan people* mentioned under 
this name for the first time in the 11th c* but attai¬ 
ning Its political importance only in the 18di c. 

The Afghans never called themselves by this 
name* the origin of wMch is quite nnknown* The 4 
popular name of the Afghans is Fashtun or 
Pakhtun* in the plural Pashtana* or Pakh* 

” Herafeld's bypotheili 190) regarding the 
colt of Mithra Is in no way proved. 




tana* TK^ have been connected will) tKe Paktiai 
of Herodotus, against that the object has been made 
that the form with sh is older than that with kk 
JO the present da; language* The difference between 
the Southern dialect (with and the Norihen 
(with kk in the valley of the Kabul-Darya)* is deier- 
mioed in our days by the alternation of the sounds 
sh and kh. The word Afghan lstan» as the name 
of the land of the Afghaas»t u mentioned for the 
first time in the Hth c.» but received its persent 
meaning only little by little* according as the Afghans 
proceeded with their conquests. In the Middle 
Ages» in the houndaries of tlie present Afghanistan, 
some independent dynasties had now and then their 
capitals (Ghazna, Firuzkuh, Herat.) ;§ in the 16th 
c« all these regions were divided between Ihe Safa- 
yids of Persia, the great Moghuls of India and the 
Uzherl;s$ of Turkestan. A historian of Nadir Shah 
( 1736-1717) already refers to the frontier of the 

* Reviewed, for iottaace, by Pratchek in OLZ, 
11, (1903) ff. Welssbach [a ZDMG. 61 (1907) 
722, ff. 

t GrondriiSi II. 74. 

J ZDMG. LXl. 723 ff. 

§ Toraev, oe. U, 83. Besides also the articles by 
Weissbach'regardtag the chronology of the lascrlptlons In 

OLZ, u, (1908) 487 ff. ZDMG, ^ (1908) 635 If. 

I Turaev, 10. 
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^'Kiflgdoms ol Persia o( ladia”, as passing bet* 
ween QaodaKar and Ghana» so a place called 
Mukur.* Thus the Afghan state as such, has been . 

created solely by certain events of modern history, * 

As opposed to the term Afghanistan, the term 
Baluchistan, which appears oiJy in modern history, 
has only a geographical and ethnographical, but not 
a political meaning- The Baluchis are a South- 
Iraniant nation, which gradually moved from the 
West to the East during the middle Ages and in 
modern times, the geographers of the 10th c. are 
chiefly acquainted with the Baluchis to the West of 
Kerman, between Kerman and Pars, where they 
lived in the hills, They are always mentioned with 
another hilI,4ribe*The KuSchi (in Arabic-Kufs) ? in* 
formation exists, however, about Baluchis, who lived 
on the North Western frontier of the present 
Baluchistan. 

* As, for iQitaace, Y. Menset, Lei AcheDoaidet, 
1672,10^118. The chronology, however, resalted io 
cootroveriiet even in later ttmei, c. f. T. V. Praielc, Ges« 

ch. der Meder and pener. 1910. il* 31 ff. ^ 

t Setr Iran, Felsrellefs, 36 ff. 251, ff. F. H. 
Weissbech. Die Ketllaschriflen an grabe dei Derloi Hyi« 
teip1s» Lpe. 1911 (Abh. Phil. hist. KI. der Koa Sachs, 
gea. der Wise, xiti, Ns) 44 ff. 
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Id couree of a great amber of the Bahidbts 
emigrated to the East and gave their aametoall the 
^ bod «hftb?te3 by them, although nowadays the Brahins. 
a people of Dravidlan origin (aJ) the pre-Aryan ab* 
origioes of India are Dravldians) are living side 
by*side with the Baluchis* The Brahios lived in the 
fOlh c. JO the North-Western part ol Baluchistan* 
near the city of Kandahil (at preseat Candara) they 
oco^y in our days the vAiah of the ceatral part, 
with Kelabt as capital, and form a Iciod of wedge 
between the two branches of the Baluchis**ihe North* 
Eastern and the South-Western divisions* As tha 
^ capital was in their possesiioo» the Brahins, until 
British influence in that country, was defloitely esta* 
bfished. were the domineering people in this region:t 
but nowadays they seem to he less attached to 
thek* nationality and their aotherMongue than the 

* To the beglQBlag of tha 16th century, bsloagi the 
iDicriptioa of the Utbek Khsn Shayboai in (b« Bolor Pass 
en the road from KeUt to Meshed. (C. £. Yste. Kbm- 

sen and Sistaa, 1900, 15) to the I^th and the I6tii cc. 

The weil-koown ImcripUeitf la ibe Yluk Pass in 
^ Tvkeitaa. 

t 21epl4ikl, zsii. 258 ff. 

t Iru Pels. 191. Ferbiger, Hand, der alt. geog* 
raphle, U 393, According to £dw. Meyer Gesebkhte 
dot altesthuDS, 617) the lootce of Dlodorni would be 
klyterches. 



rest ol the populatioa aad the uoaroidahle 'disappear* 
aoce of the Brahoi laaguage is coosidered to be 
merely a question of time** The region to the South 
Dranghiana and Aralchatiat down to the lea was 
called in ancient tines GedrasUi in the middle Agei- 
Mekran* The first name was. obviously, given to 
this region, from its Iranian population and the se¬ 
cond from its Dravidiant inhabitanst* 

The climatic conditions were always more or less 
the same as nowadays. In spite of its maritime situa* 
tiooi Mekran is almost never subjected to the influ* 
ence of sea breezes and has a very dry climate. 
There are hardly any rivers having a supply of 
water all through the year. The population was al- 
ways composed of Iranian.} Dravidian and Indian 
elements. Is modem times. Mekran was politically 
a part of India upto \62], when it was conquered 
by the Persians. The frontier between Persia and 
Afghanistan was recently revised twice by the 
Britislii first by the commision of Goldsmith § 

* E. Herzfeld, la Der Islam,' xU, 136. 
t Thai according to Hersfeld, frao FeUrallefi, 263 
(Fuss 6ti Panel). 

4 Regarding that place, besldei Herzfeld. also 
W. Mlnoriky In (he Materials for the study of the Eau. 
faic. 2. P* 169 Oe Ruiiiaa) 

§ Der IiUm. xl. 155, there alio aboA the toscrip' 
tioaa and foor royal Wti. 


(IS72-73). Geographically, however, the laod bef 
ween the SoulKern limits o( Selstan and the Sea 
may be hardly considered, even nowadaysi as luffi* 
cieotly explored * Only one port in Mekran is 
mentioned in the middle Ages,t viz., Fiz. The 
ruins d its fortress are preserved up till now in the 
vicinity of the port of Ch^bar,! whtch is, however, 
ba Persian territory. Even in our days, Chihbar is 
considerd to be the best part of Mekran and was 
destined to become the head of the Trans^lranian 
railway, which Russia§ had the intention to construct 
at tome time. 

The history of the Iranian lands, situated to 
the West of the great desert. Is determined in ancU 
ent timet, by the difference between North and South, 
between Medians and Persians*! This dlitjoction 

• APAW, 1914. phil.hUt. Kl-TliTvOla Aufaahmv 
det SisanUdlichen DeokmaU Voa Palkah" From RtwlJa* 
son's reprodocHoB, the JosCTlpttoD w«i pobllihed LnJRAS. 
1868, (New Series, Ul) 276*300 the article by TKemas, 

Saiaalao biscrlptloas. 

t Der Islam, zl, 117 ff. 

* The images are enumerated in the Grandrlss, ii. 519. 

§ Iran. Feslrehefi. 7 ff. 61 ff. Der Islam zl, 130 

Deokma) von Palknll, 21 About the same monumeats also 
W. Miaorslcy lo Zapisskl, zziv, 174*182. 

I His work constimtes the third volome lo the leriei 
corpus script, hist. ByianUcae. 
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has Dothlag in commoa with ihe climatic coadltiont 
in tha Arabic geogeaphical litarature ai 
tha ‘'cold'' rcgioQS where wheat ii cvltivated aodthe 
regloDs where date«palmi cbd grow and bear 
fruits Itji impossible to trace a divldisglise betweeo 
tiibtt climatlcail; didereot regien$> because the clima¬ 
te coaditioDs are ioiluenced. oot ooly by the gcogra* 
phieal* latitude, but also by the elevatioD of the 
differeat parts of the ragloo. The ethnographical^ or» 
later* when the ethnographical distiactioo had dU» 
appeared, the adminiitrativetdemarcatioo^liDe, between 
the Southern and the Northern regions was always 
considerably more to the North, than the> dimatlc 
ne, and in ancient limes, still more to the North •if 
than 10 the Middle ages. The disirict of Ispahan, 
which never belonged to Fars in the middiet Ages, 
entered into the composition of Persia proper ill 
ancient tines. 

It is poaitble to establish, as a general rule, that 
the South had more importance in the politieJ 
history of Iran, the North§-‘ In its cuknral luetotq*^ 

* AgalhJsi, Iv, 30. t Gran drill, U, t>l1. 
f The etyipology in Tabiri, I, t?l, 14. ^ 

$ The addlUoB to the*kTng's nsfis of hfl title to 
sffdi an atetent form aheadyaflinieUlglbte'io MriYaMadBis 
clearly ihowed ihst ihe codn of tradWODS hat thb 

M»bi» Pamiaes ia a ted diape ai heoMted to them 
by their aocaslori. 



t})^ MedUfi Fona oF ZorMtlriAotila 
gra^illy becaoie the sUte religioD oF Irtt>* Bot 

political power oF the MedUb king* waa Ucy 
dnrable ao^ stablej For akboogb they 3esiroyed the 
Auyrian realm attheeod*oF the 7tli ceotvy B. C. 
Some 50 yearc later* they Imd to ce^e their $upre> 
mady to the Acheaaeaiau dyaasty. which issued From 
Fora. The ooUty* as well ia Media as la FersUf 
was Formed under the iafbeooe of the Western 
oeighhouH W Iran. It is characterlsHc that the 
£aifera capiial c4 Media. Raghae ( I^y of the 
Middle Ages, at present-rusns to the soudi-east of 
Tehran) clos^y ccimected with the name of Zeroas- 
ttej had almost qo political importance at all. whilst* 
Jdamatanaif the western capital, constructed hy the 
thh'Median kings* the Agbatanaor Ekoataoa of the 
Craaia, Hamastao. is not aseationed in the Aweita* 
gad had to religioos imporaaoce* The name Media 

• CnrndrtH. U. \3^. 

t GHAdfUs. U. dt 546. Hprodttt^ itr 6 se 
booh by F. Joift, Geichlclle 6» OrfeifecllsdM Vtfl^ la 
AUemU 1864, 455. The Ahiba compared tiM haiiecr to 
aftraTelhttg bag tfNtehed to a ttiA {Tsbari 1. 2^7) There 
etiAf LafoKiMtfoQ liboift tbat kaoaer hartng been bwin by 
Otoa (ihe PervUa Talttrl. Cavapore edwoa. 46* Zoteh* 
berg's treaslsnoo. 1. 119.) 

X Agsthiss* U. 2 64 
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(Id Iracian Mada) ceased to exist loDg before the 
appearance of Is!am> The mediaeval term Mao is 
considered to be the mediScatioD of the same, but 
it was applied only to one of the Western districts 
of ancient Media, from the Holwaa Pass down to 
the environs of Homadtan.* 

The region Jitah literally '•hills" corresponds to 
ancient Media, more than any other of the regions 
mentioned by the Arab geographers. By its name, 
it corresponds to the ancient Paretalrene as were 
called also the hill regions of Afghanistan and Tur* 
kestan (from fouruia Sansk. parvata ''hills")' But 
the Greeks understood, under Paretakene only, the 
Nonhern part of Pars, which sometimes was conii* 
dered as belonging to Media, and the Arabs under' 
stood under the name Yibalf (in Persian •' Kuhi' 
Stan " as was also called a region to the Eut of 
the desert in the South'-Western comer of Khorasan^ 
almost the whole of Media* In course ol time, 
when in the Muslim period. Ray and Ispahan 
became great cities, which were very little inferior 
to the cities of Babylonia, as regards their size, 
wealth and cultural importance^ Jibal was considered 
as a second " Iraq " (the Arabic designation of 
Babylonia).and. in order to distinguish it from the 
• Ibid, IV, 24 tf. ^ ^ 

t cl. ay article la the Zapiiikl, nit. 267 S. 


* 




crlg^iDfl] Qf Arabic Iraqi it was caDed (from the 
12tK c< oawards) Iraq of Persia (Iraq-i: Ajaa.) 

Siace the tiaie of Alexcader* the oortKera part 
of aocieot Media eoostituted a separate district aod 
a Mediae» oarned Atropati wasappoioted its gover- 
aoTi but alter the death of Alexander* he became an 
isdepeodeat ruler and was able to traosmit the 
power to his descendants. From his name, the 
district over which he held sway began to be called* 
Atropateoe amongst the Greeks^ Atrpatakan in Ann- 
enian-at present Azarbaijao. The ^origin of this 
name was early forgotten and thus already the 
Muslim authors were not aware of its origin. Later 
on, both during the pre^lslamic period and under 
Is!a]&i Azarhaijan* occupied quite a special place 
in the history of Persia* AH the narratives of the 
life of Zoroaster are connected with Azarbaijan* In 
Ganzoka. the capital of pre-Islamic Azarbaijan 
(nowadays the ruins of Takht-I-Sklalman to the 
south of laue Urmiah) was the chief Zoroastrian 
temple. The Iranian dialect of Azarbaijan (Azan)t 
is mentioned ai a special language obviously a lite* 
rary one, there exists an opinion that in this 
language was composed the most ancient commentary 
00 the Awesta. Siace the llth c. the Turks, who 

* zxvl, 263 fi. Zapiuki, xxii* 273. 

t Ztpiiski, xxu. 270. 



came from Ce&tral Alia vyiiH (he dyoa »(7 oF (ke 
Se{)u^s. begao to Mitle m Aaa rbaijaa* «ad ia (his 
VMy. gfft^lly that district becane <iU(te Turkish. 
After the Mosgoi uvaaioa. TahrjA< a ci|y, which 
arose under laiam, became one of the most populous 
tfiiofigat the cities of Iran. The Agarbaijao. Turks 
gave several dysailies to Persiai amongst others the 
Safavi dynasty by whom the Shia Persia of today 
was built up (the ruling dynasty of the Qajars is 
also of Turkish origin )> In the 20th c* the chief 
workers of the Persian revolution issued from 
Anarbaijan. The Turkish language of Azarbaijan 
became the «hkf language of the Muslims of TraA^** 
oaoBasia and* heace» after the revoht^on of 1917, 
there appeared in Russian territory an Azarbaijaa 
l^apabli^* aifbot^h the original Azarbaijan did not 
enter into its composition and still remains the same 
Persian province, as before. 

The motherland of the Persian nation-Pars, 
still bears up to our days, the name of this nation 
(Parsa, the Arabic / represents the sound pi whtoh 
does not exist in the Arabic written language.) 
Under the influence* of the written language) that 

* The aame of tha trsailator Is given in Zoteaberg's 
(rsasUnoQ (1.2) but li Dot found in the Mi. of the British 
MaseoiD. Add. 7622, (Rlen. Pert. Mss. 60 ff.) where it 

is Slid msteid. that the Samanid Acair Maosur IraDsmUted 
his orders for the traosJatloA to be made throo^ hli court* 
iet Faiq (sbow him see my book ^T^iktsien at the Uice of 

the Mongol Invasion’^ U, 262. if.) 




Arabic form passed over iato the spokeo I^Dguage, 
generally even without the addition of the 9\sSh^ 
isian.* The ferm *‘Farsistan’' one can see onf 
maps is almost never used either in the colloquiaf 
language or in literature* The Soulbero part of 
Fars belongs to the basin of the Indian Ocean* In 
history the Northern regions, that is those beloogiog 
to the Iranian internal basins, had always a greater 
importance vis. those of the basin o( the lake Bakh- 
tegan, vrhere the ruins of two ancient capitals Pasar- 
gadae and Persepolii,t are situated, and those of 
the basin of the late Mahatu,t where Shiraz, the 
pereseot capital of Fars, is situated, which arose 
under the Arabs, in the beginning of the 8th c. 

The Persians were divided into several tribes, 
like other Iranian nations. The tribe, from which 
Cyrus and the other rulers of the AchemeniaB dy« 
nasty were issued, was called Pasar^adae,! the 
city which contained the palace and the tomb of 
Cyrus, bore the tame name. The exact situation 

; * Zotaoberg, I, 267 d. Cswopore edit. 122. 
t Zoteoberg, II, 152, Cewapore edit. 314 d. 
t This pestege correspoodi in the Arable ori^oal 
to ur, 2273, where U Is not said that what follows dees 
Dot belong to Tabatl himieli. 

§ **VostechBya Zatnetki”, .190, (the article by 
, Baron V. Rosen.) 
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oi the file ol city is doubtful. It has beao 
cooclu^od OD the authority of several well*^&ewn 
«ouTcef» that Pasargadae was situated more to the 
south than the city of Darius aod hii successors, 
which was called by the Greeks, “Persepolis”,* but 
at the present day, it is possible to consider, as 
proved (hat the ruins on the northern part of the 
valley of the Pulwar (or MurgKab )t river are the 
remnants of the city of Cynu, whilst the ruins of 
Persepolis are ia the sohuthern part of the same 
valley. These ruins, particularly those of Persepolis.f 
are without any doubt vrhatever, the grandest mo¬ 
numents of the hbtorical past o( Persia, preserved 
on the surface of the earth, and it is, therefore, 
that both popular tradition and European Investi* 
gators§ have attached to them such great importance. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that any 
capital, in our sense of the word, that is a centre 
of administrative and cultural life, ever existed on 
the site of these ruins. Achemeniao buildings aud 

* GruDdrlii, II, 335. 

t L G. Browne, A History of Perslem hteratore 
under Tartur DooUnJon, Csmbridge, 1920. 62'I04. 

t A Ltierery History 61 Persia, I (1902) 36$ ff. 

I A History ol India as told by its own blstorlani, 
1867-1677. 


I 
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ai well as Achemeoiao tombs were 
AotKiog more than a tribute ol esteem to their ori¬ 
ginal native country and had, therefore, a merdy 
decorative character* The kings themselves lived 
in Susa, where they received foreigu envoys, amongst 
others Greeks* It is characteristic that the Greeks, 
before Alexander obviously did not know anything 
about even the existence of Periepolis. In the Sa* 
sanian epoch also, in spite of the existence of these 
buildings and bas*reliefsf by the side of those ^ 
the Achemenlan period and of their buildings in 
other cities of Fars-Ktesiphoa on the Tigris, was 
the only capital of the State. Muslim Shiraz had 
a somewhat greater importance in the life of Persia* 
Two rulers who held under their sway the greater 
part of Persia, if not the whole land-Adud-ad 

* Ch. Rleo, Catalogue of Persia o MSS. ta the 
British Maseuin, Id79-1883. for lt-'*sappI«Beet 1895. 

t **Stadiai io Oriental ICaewladge" (In ^RtiisluO 
published by the Lazarev Institute of Oriental Languages, 
fasc. xvl. The last edition of voloma ! appeared In t909- 
1914. vol. tu. In 1914-1917. Instead of a 2od volome 
only ''preliminary editions**, or "preparaory natertali*' have 
appeared (Its 3rd edition-was published in 1912) A new 
edition Id Ukrainian with cooilderable addition has been 
undertaken at present, the first part (9lh to I 0th centnry) 
appeared in 1923. 



Dowlflh in tKe 10th c* aod Karim* Khan* in tha 
,18d) c< made Shiraz their capital (Shiraz of our 
daya la chiefly a creation of Karim Khan)* After 
^he Mongol invasion! Shiraz, which has not suffered 
from the Mongol devastations, became for some time 
the principal centre of Persian culture. The cities 
of Pars and of the Southern provinces is general, 
are much inferior fb the Northern cities as regards 
.their commercial importance and the number* of 
their inhabitants. That is why certain British poli¬ 
ticians considered the Anglo-Russiaa treaty of 1907, 
by which Northers Persia became a sphere of 
exclusively Russian influence, as unprofitable for 
'Great Britain* 

The coast of the Persian Gulf, including the 
Strait of Hormuz, had more importance in the life 
of Persia than that of the Indian Ocean* (t possessed 
several sea ports, which had a considerable , import¬ 
ance for the sea*trade with India and China, but the 
supremacy passed over from one seaport to another, 
for various reasons, of the two seaports of our days 
Bepder-Abbas arose only in the d7th c^t and 

^ cf. also the lectloD "History” in the btblio^aphy 
..appended to the "Abridged ^ranuDer of ^he Modern Per- 

Lasr^sege** by C. Zalemann, V. Zhukovfl^, 
1690 (in Riu».) 

* Zspiiskl, xxU, 278*fl. Gniadrlts, If, 14^152. 
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Bu&))lre> in (Ke 18tK c> From tKtbegjQAiDg of the 
16tK e. upto (he year 1622 the Island Hormuz»* 
^ which ia that lime belonged to the Portuguese, wat 
the chie( commercial centre* Its fortress, constructed 
by the Portuguese is, according to one of the more 
recent Russian travellers, '*ooe of the greatest monu- 
:meQts of patiquity in Persia, alter the prdace of 
Darius Ip Persepoiis.*' The monuments of the remo¬ 
test past are preserved ia the islands of Kharag.f which, 
lor tome time, belonged to the Dutch and Kais, or 
Kish; which was one of the principal centres of the 
sea-trade in the Middle ages it and possessed for a 
^ period of 300 years (10th to 13th e.) a ruling 
dynasty of its ovi^n* In those times, a wealthy city 
was standing on that isUnd. It was under the 
power of the rulers of Fan, in the 13tK & i4th cc.§ 
Later on it was abandoned by its inhabitants, ^be 
cause and the time of this event are not established, 
even bv the author.of the history of Shiraz,$ com- 
(piled in .the 19tK century* Generally speaking, it ^ 
sot explained up to cur days, for what reason. 

Ifc ^ Gruadfiss. il, 149. 

'f Words of'Th* Noeldeke, quoted In the Zapt* 

sski, izU, 237. 

I A ^Liler^ Hutory of Perils, 1, 111. 

§ Iba el Athlr. lx, 261. 
g GnmdrUs, II, 239. 
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the supremacy io the sea-trade, tQ iJie Persiaa 
gdi and the lodiaa Ocean* passed from the 
Persiaos to the Arabs, after the Mongolian invasion, 
whilst in the lOth century, even the seaport Sakhar, 
in Arabia, was in the hands of the Persians*t la 
more modern times, even Persian towns on the 
coastf lihe Bunder-Abbas and Chahbar* often passed 
into the povrar of the Arabs and only in the reign 
of Nasir^ed'Din ShahJ (1848-1896) was the power 
of the Shah of Persia re-established in those parts. 

present Kirman, mentioned as a separate 
district for the first time, in the documents relative 
to the campaign of Alexander (Kannania) was ori- 
gin ally a part of Persia proper. It is supposed 
that to that district refer the words of the Behistan 
• Izvcstu, 1921. 55. 

t About the work of Ssllami see my "Tarkeitan**. 
It, U. regarding the name, a correction la Orient Stndiee 
Th. Noeldeke gevrtdmet, 1906-1, 174, note, 2. Menflon 
is also made (Yaqizt lrshadn-1'Arlb. edited by Margo* 
booth, 140) tbe coatlnoalor of Sallanl's work who, it 
seems, also wrote in Aral^e, Aboot-Hosea Mahommad 
C. SnUymaa C. Mahammad. 

X Barthold, Tntkeitao, 1!. 22 6e 520. Ibidem 
(1, 1-18} pasiaget from the test hj Girdizi, 
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iiucriptton o( Daritu. 'r^v^iog the (aad YuHya* 
in Persia, where the pretender Vah>Yazdata was 
successful and the population of which were the 
Utiai of Herodotusf (iii>93)) belonging together 
with the iohabltaDls of Mekran Dranghiana etc* to 
the 14th Satrapy and that the exclusion of that 
district from Persia proper (which did not pay any 
taxes) and the inclusioo in a lax-paying region was 
meant as a punishment for that rebellion. It is 
perhaps, more likely that Godrosial and Kirmaa 
were inhabited by the Persian tribes, csdied Herodo- 1 
lus (i*125h Derusiol and Gemanioi* The northern 
districts of Kerman were quire different from its 
southern part, like those of Pars? as regards their 
climatic conditions, the life was generally concentra¬ 
ted* and remains thus even in our days, in the 
Northern districts, now and then, the mediaeval 
capital of Southern Kerman Yireft (Kamadyof Marco 
Polo, so called after the name of its commercial suburb 
Kamadio) was considered as the biggest city in the 
whole district. Now, on its former site, heaps of old 

* cf. Msrqasrt’s (Oitaarop.) nod. oslasitl, Sirelf- 
ZQge, 1903-31) expreiiloa “wiiDDeh voB. Ueberietxaags- 
fehlerk". 

^ Text and Rostlan traolattoo of tSe chapter oa 
Turks la ray **Report oa a jooraey to ceairal Atfa.*’ 

X ZapissU, X, 121-157, 


b?icics aad'fra^meDts of broken vessefs, may still be* 
seen* The litoral of Kerman, and particularly the 
^is^Ict KasKagird, to tKe East of the route from 
Viruit towards the sea> even up to our days, li lesa 
influenced by culturei ihsin the rest of the district.* 
That land was inhabited in the Middle Ages by 
the Kufichls (in Arabic Kufs) a nation of obviously 
Dravidian origin. Europeans were very little acqua* 
inted with this fond from the geographical point of 
view, upto the second Kail of the [9th. c.t Even on 
modern maps, the small river Hatil (Divrad of the 
Middle Ages) 6n which Ylruft is situated after ha- 
viag joined the Bampur.t which flows from Balo- 
cbistan> falls into the Indian Ocean. In reality, 
however, those rivers fall into the marsh-lake Zaz- 
Moriaii,§ which is marked on the map anne^ced to. 
Tomash^'s article, although the size of that lake 
pa Toma^;ek*$ map is smaller timn it is in reality. 
The land (6 the south of the lake is left on the 
same map, quite empty. P. M. Sykes! calls himself 
* Reyaoldi. Tha Kltabl Yaiaiol, IS^d 
t Bsrthold, Ttirklitso. 11 , 20 ff. 

t On the eziiUng adilloni see W, Esrthotd. Tor- 
kltraa 11, 23 f. and ^21. 

§ A. Glberateia-Kasimirikl, MeaontchekrJ. Poete 
parses do Hme ileate, 1687. ]7«13. 

I About him W. Bertbold. “Mmllm World" (la 
Rsiitan) 59. ^ 
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the,fir«l European who visited (in 1898) village 
Ramishk) $iluate(9 there, la the Middle Agee, 
^ KeYman existed at timee as an independent state* 
and th^n was governed by its own separate dynasty, 
but tt, had 00 influence upon the political life of 
the other districts of Iran* 

KKuzistan, a borderland of Iran, situated to the 
West of Fars» was never entirely Iranian, as regards 
Its population. The aoceint capital of that district 
was called by the Greeks Suza (properly Susi), in 
Arabic Sus. The Greek name of its population was 
Uziai* in the inscriptions of Darius Kuvaja, hence 
in later time, Khuz the (the sound ^ takes 
the place of the initial 5 in foreign words, see 
ahove p. 5). Khuzistan, even before the Persians 
submitted to the influence of Babylonian culture and 
accepted the Assyro-Babyloaian cuneiform writing, 
the kings, who ruled there have left inscriptions id 
a language, which was neither Semitic* nor Aryan* 
The same language as it is seen in the inscriptions 
of Cyrus, Darius and their successors,t in its 
K modem dialect, was one of the three' literary langu> 
ages of the. Achemeniao monarchy, and copied the 
second place-after the Persian language, but before 
the Ba bylonian. It seems, it can be explained by 

• Balhaki, ed, by Morley, 837. 
t W. BaftKold. Tnrklitaa, II. 289-394. 



the fact that Khuzistao* was the first cultured regiosi 
conquered by the Persiaas. before their victory over 
the Medians* No ioscriptioas are to be found io 
this language from the period followlog t^ou Ale* 
xander: but the Khuziau langu^e, which was 
neither Hebrew, nor Syriac,t nor Persian, existed 
as a colloquial language, as late as the Muslim 
period in the 10th c* Although there were no people 
using solely this language, everybody spoke also 
Persian and Arabic^ The language of the second 
system of the Achemeuianf inscriptious belongs to 
the so'calied ‘^Japhetic’’ group, and is closely related 
to the Caucasian languages. Amidst the types of 
the population, there are preserved up to our days, 
not only the Semitic and the Iranian types, but 
also the Ancient*Elamite (Elam is the Semitic name 
(or Khuzistao) aud Dravidian. The Greeks under* 
stood under the name Uxiai only robbers^highlanders 
of the Eastern border laud of Khuzistau. but It is 
obviously the same word, as the Iranian Khuz. in 
the Arabic plural. Ahwaz* Thus ( originally 5uq> 
al'Ahmaz. i. e* the market or the Khuzians*') was 

* Alberooi, CKronologte. ed. by S&chau the latro* 
duct too. 

f The talk eboQt the history of IChawarlzm Yaqut, 
irthad, ed, by Margoliouth, vL 31 1 ) 

X SslhekJ, ed. by Morley. 317. W. Barthold. Tor- 
keitaa. 11, 22* 
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the oame of the city on the river Kamo (at present 
a tributary o| the Shatt^ahArab, the joint estuary 
t of the Tigris and the Euphrates, in earlier times, 
the Karun* discharged Itself indepecdeoily into the 
Persian gulf), which was in the lOtK ceotury, the 
chief town of the whole district* Tuster or Shu* 
8hter> situated on the same river, was the biggest 
city of Khuzistaut in the 13lh ceulury, as well 
as it is DOW a-days> 

At present Khuzistaoi* or at least its plaiai, 
continuous with the Fenian gull, is, more often 
^ designated by the name of Arabiitan* The Arabs, 
who settled there, were mostly Bedouins* They 
contributed a great deal to the decay of its culture, 
which was. in a flourishing: state during the Sasa* 

• W. BsrtholdTiritoi 1916, $2. 

f Torkeitsn, II, 23d, cf. the expUosUoo of the word 
‘'Khwajs'* as « Khorraieal expreislcD {io ihe seaie of a 
polUe form of speech when addressing an old men) Jo 
Mes'ndJ. Prairies d*or, lx. 2^* 

* *The Muslim World" 57. At preseol pobUshed 
* end trensUted into English ere not only both volumes of 

Ibn^Miikewayh, which has for ns all the importance of 
an original source, {on account of his ion ce Thabit. E. 
Slnan being lest) bat also the work of his contiDoalor 
Abu-Shuja, tinder the ccmmoa title, 'The Eclipse of the 

AbUsid Catiphete. Oxford. 1920-'1) 
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oioo period* and io the {irst ceoturies of Idam.* 
wKeo the sugar cane wai cultivated there* a highljr 
developed textile maoulacture existed io the cidea 
aod ^ere were Universities with rich libraries, la 
the political lile o^ Irao* Khuzistant did not play 
any important role* alter the Achezneoiao period* 
Even in Suza* the Achemenian capital* there are 
no traces on the surface cl the earth ol any build* 
logs* aod thus, the actual capital ol the Persian kings 
contrarily to the decorative capital Persepolist was 
altogether lorgoUen in popular tradition* In 
modern times* Suza became the chief centre of 
archaeolc^ical excavations of the French* who obtained 
from the Persian Government, according td the 
treaties of 1895 and 1900 an exclusive and perpe* 
tual right (droit exdusif et perpetual) to undertake 
excavations on the whole length aod * breadth of 
Persia* The object of these excavations was not so 
much a further investigation of the A^ememan 
monuments discovered before (amoagit them the 
palaces of Darius and Artaserxes II) as a hope of 
new discoveries in the domain of the most ancient 
culture of Hitter Usia* ^ 

. * Eclipse, etc. HI. 32. (text) vl. SI (traaslatloo). 
t Nccldcke In ZDMG. XLVl, 70 ;. pj 
$ W. Barthold. Torbitan, 2^9 6s 328. 
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The nomadic and semi-somadic* highlanders 
in the diitricts, along the former (upto 1916) 
frontier between Turkey and Persia were originally* 
it would seem, of non-Iranian extraction. Those 
highlanders spoke an Iranian; tongue already in the 
Islamic period, and were known to the Arabs by 
the general name *‘Kurd'’, plar* *'krad’'* From the 
linguistic point of view* the present-day highlanders, 
who lire exclusively on the Persian territory and 
call themselves Lurs and Bakhtiars,§ are those old 
Kurds. The Lurs are mentioned In the middle 
Ages. Their district Luristan was governed from 
time to time by independent dynasties. The dynasty 
^ of the Hazaraspids (12th-14th cc.) subjected to its 
power also several neighbouring regions. The word 
**Bakhtiar*' was not known in the Middle Agei.$ 
and it is not certain when it was mentioned for 
the first time. The Bakhtiari occupy' the most 
Eastern part of the hill-district, which used to be 

• W. Barthold "Tnrktstaa" II. 28 ff. 

; ‘•The Mailto Werld’',h54. 

§ Moh. Nerchakhl, DessrlpUoo topographlque at 
« hlitortqoe de Boukhsrs. pnbl. par ch. Schafer, 1692, 

^ Reviewed by W. Barthold tn the Ztpisskl, lx. 313-316. 

$ * Moh. NershakKi. A History of Bokhara, traas' 
Uted from Perilaa by N. Lykeihio, Tashkent. 1697. Re¬ 
viewed by N. Vesselevsky in the journal of the Mleiit^ 
of Pnbic InstractioD of f^ssla, 1697, December 416-46^ 
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called in ihe Middle Ages, the ''Great Lur'^ The 
popular name '‘Shul’',* which has now disappeared, 
is also mentioned in the Middle Ages.; from that 
name a part of the hill-'regioDs, which was one of 
the border districts of Fars> was called ShulistaO' 
The land of the Kurds* io the proper sense of the 
word, is called Kurdistan, a distinct ion is made 
between the Turkish Kurdistan, with its capital 
Diarbelcr.t and the Fersiao Kurdistan, with its 
chief town Kerman-shah* A ^small number of 
Kurds live on Russian territory, but the bulk of 
them remain in Turkey. Diverse rulers formed 
very often military detachments, consisting of Kurds, 
and of other warlike nomads>§ Hie chiefs of these 
detachments$ attained sometimes a certain political 

* cf. my arHde ''Bokhira", In £. I. f, 815. 

t By V. L. Vlslkio Id (he '‘Yearbook of (he Samar* 
kand provlaca" (lo Raialan) fasc. vlil, (1906) Reviewed 
by W. Barthold la the ZapJsikl, xvlli. 0182. 0~189» 
where partlcoUrs are given regardlog the coinpoDoat parts 
of (he version (hat has reached m. 

§ Abaot him*Ch. Rleo, Peri. Man. p. 239. 

$ At preieot. published from the only extant Mi. 
io the Gibb. Menorfel series, New Series, It, Mohammed 
ibo AlPibo'ScilayBiaa ar^Ravaodf: The Rahal-iu lodor 
wa. Ayat Qs-Sonir. edited by Muhammad Iqbal, 1921, 
Detailed parMcalars regardlog the author and bis works 
are given Io the preface. 
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power, aad Fouaded dyaaslies.* But as a nation, 
ihe Kurds had no political life* Authors oF Kurdish 
ori^io wrote very seldom in their own leuguage. in 
the Hteature oF other languages* The Kurds were 
spoken oF as an ''incaraation of everylhiog opposed 
to culture*’*« The merits of the Kurdish national 
poetry have been, howeveri metioned with appreci** 
atloa§ and the hope has been expressed that in 
pToportioo to the progreu of settled life, among the 
Kurds.l their undeniable innate talents would find 
a better opportunity for development than before* 

There remain to be meotioaed the regioos 
situated on thr southern coast oF the Caspian sea. 
which differ considerably from the other districts 
of Iran, both by iheir climatic cooditioosjl instead 

• cf. my 'TarkieHao'* U, 30 tt, 
t About it see £* G* Browne's articles la the 

JRAS. 1911''41M46 aod 66)«-704 m. 1917. 676. 

§ Regarding one of iheie coplss see £. G. Browne 
in the JRAS. 1917, 676. two other copies are found to the 
British Museum, or, 3601 and 7962. It Is noteworthy 
that the first of these copies was acqolred as early as 
1383. nevertheUss, It <^d notjenter the snpplement to Rlen's 
Arabic Catalcgne published in 1694. 

$ Barthold, Turkestan. If. 32* 

II £. D. Ross la "A Volume, of Orleol*' Stodies 
presented to £• G. Browne, 1922. 392~4I3. 



of the scarcity of wat^r expsrieaced elsewhere, there 
is ao excess ol hurei8ily; aod by the type of their 
population ao8 the garments worn by them* Besides, 
the moontaiQ-ranges, whvh . o^ipupy the Northern 
border of the Iranian tableland^ the access to these 
regions has always bees diftcult. on account of the 
dense forests** in which this part of. Persia abounds* 
A roadway was constructed over the hil!s» from the 
South only in the 17th century* under Shah Abbas, 
which made the Caspian districts accessible in every 
season. The road was not kept in order after that, 
but after Shah Abbas. I nevertheless, we do not tee 
any more of that political separateoesi. of the Cas* 
plan districts* which existed before his time* The 
access from the Eastf was always less diflicult. 
although that route was also obstructed by woods, 
but from the East* the successful movement of con* 
querors* always place both io ancient times and in 
the Middle Ages. The Caspian regions did sot 
belong Io Iran, either^politically or elhnographicaliy 
until the time of Alexander* The Tapurs, the 

* Rah4t*as*5udiir, pref* p. xxlx. 

t b Paris, Aocleo Fonds, Perian, No. 62- £. 61o- 
chet. Citalogae des msauscrlpta pertaoi de la. BlhL 
Ntdooale, No. 245, {I, 194-196) 

§ Bar. V. R. Roieo la the **Vaitochraiya Zamet* 
kl” (1895) 171-188. 
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Weslera neighbours* o( the Hyrcaniansi were probe* 
h\y, Qoo-Ireotaa* From the name oF that people. 
^ the pre&eatday Mazanderan* was called, Tapuristan. 
even when its inhabitants spoke already ao Iraoiaa 
language. Such a designation elthat district can be 
found in coins, even on those struck as late as under 
Islam* In the Arabic geographicalf literature, the 
same name, nevertheless, was written and pronounced 
as Tabristan. and was derived from the dialectic 
word *'tabar'’ a roouDtaia>t The origin of the 
word **MazanderaQ’’ is not so easy to understand, 
obviously it was inherited from the pre-lscamic 
^ period* It is mentioned in Persian poetry as early 
as the llth c. (in Firdausi) in the Arabic* written 
language, even Yaquit,§ who wrote after 1220* never 

* About it (togetKer vith t bibliographical list) my 
'^nrkutan*’, U, 3$. to that Lat can be added tha arttcla 
by Quatremera In the J As. 1939, (3,vU. 24b^293) 

t Sea ny arrlcla "To the qoestton of EUrly Peraiaa 
Poetry’* (Boll, of the ihool of Orient Studies 11, 936-S39) 

X Namely the astolcgy of Dawlatshah (15tb c.<i and 
AwFl,) (13th century cF. Gmadtisa. U. 213) In all three 
I volunea, a&d the work by Farid'ud’Dla Auar, 13 th c.) 
cn mystlca, two volume a, (ibid. 286 ff.) 

§ About It, (together with a bibllogrrpKical lUt) my 
**Tarkeitan" II, 39, cf. alao Rleu Catalogoe of Pers. 
Matt 72, Elliot, Hist, of India, 11, 259-263, An edition 
and traoslatfoa of the "Naslr's tables" have entered the 
lerlea, "Bibliotheca lodlca". 
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mef with h. M'azsn^eraa resisted the Arab conquV* 
r/}Ts for ft ^oog time. Its rulers pretended to be 
ittccetiors of the Sondids. ThdSr the Sasaniemi 
traditMQi oootinued to live ooi even after the esta. 
bUsKmeot of Iilam. flod of the Caliphate, aod almost 
all the rulers of the local dynasty of the Bewaadlds* 
bore ancieot Ira a ion names upto the tnidd^e of the 
Hth century. No Arabic names can be foUltd 
amoogst them. That was also the reason, why the 
Shia creed was established here earlier than io 
other districts of Persia (with the exception of 
isolated cities and districts*) The Mazenderan idiom 
is one of the few dialects of Persian, which lufve 
a literature of their own* although the epoch, at 
which the chief Mazenderan poet, Amir Fazwari, 
lived, is not certain* 

Still later than in Mazanderan Islam (also in 
its Shia garb) was established in Gil an a province 
situated to the West of Mazenderan. Gilan is coq> 

* Thoi, in an article by E. G. Browoo, (jRAS, 
1904-32) without aoy nention of Source, later. Jo 1920, 
(Hut. of Pen. literature, ate. 66) E. G. Browne himtalf 
wrote regarding that chapter that It U probably an addi¬ 
tion by a liter hand, although in the latrodoclioD to the 
edlUoa of thU work (P. Peralta latrodoctlcB, p. 

63) that soppleneotary chapter H alio ascribed to Naslrad 
Din Tasi. 
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tide/ed i)pw «s a unit io itsalf* but was divided 
into (wo parts* during ibe first ceaturies of Islam, 
j (hat oi the plains or Gilao, in the strict sense ol the 
word, inh^ited b; people who were called Gilas^ 
(the Gelai of the aaclent geographers) and that of 
the hills or Day lam. Even io the epoch of th 
greatest power ol the Caliphs* under Harun^ar- 
Rathldf (786^09), (he Muifnn political power id 
that pM of Trao did Oot reach the Caspian Isea. ro 
thdt Qartvio was a frontier city of the Caliphate. 
The Islamic religion became pre dominant in*DaylgnT 
and Gilao only iD the loth century* in the same 
g century I the dynasty of (ha Bawaihidst arose amongst 
the Daylamiies. U was the first Muslim dy&asty 
which re-established on Its coins the title? of pre« 
blamtc kings of Iran (Shah-io-ShaK-King of Kiogt)* 
From (he Ilth to the 13th century, (he Kill district 
to tlie north of Qazwio was au abode of the chief 

“ More eipedally 11, 473, History of Pen. Ir, 65 fi. 

t JRAS 1904, 27, 23, The information given there 
Is far from bdng complete; ihui, the aothor thloki (28 ff.) 
3|[ that of the work of Yoqayni only a passage li published 
In the “Persian Chrestomathy*' by Schefer; at that time, 
however, certain other passages were pobliihed and even 
translated. These details have beeo later mentioned . in 
my article **D)Qwayni** in the El. 1, 1116. 

^ W. Barthold. Tarkestals, 11. 49 ff. 
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6i tKe Ker«t(ca] hmaids* The Mongols* conquered 
CilaQi only in I307» raucK (aler than the other parts 
of Iran* After that event, Gilaa not play any 
inporiant role in the political life of Iran* The 
local dynasties ceased to exist, both here and in 
Mazaoderan in the 17th century* 

The economical importance of Mazenderan and 
Gilan is determined by the climatic peculiar!Kes of 
these two distncts. The Persian sericulture was 
chiefly concentrated in the Caspian districts, gradually 
extending from Elast to West. The silk of Gilan 
became an object of exportation only in the 13th 
century* According to the words of a Russian 
investigator, the wealth of the Gllans was based on 
sericulture, upto the secoud K^f of the 19th century, 
In the same way, the wealth of Mazenderan was on 
rice and cotton. Wheat and barley were not culii* 
vated in any of these diitricts* In Gilan the culti¬ 
vation of tobacco was introduced for the first time 
in the 19th centuryi thus giving (he population a 
sure beneHt. Sericulture has several times undergone 
a crisis on account of a pest among the silkworms. 

The dominions of the Caliphs os the Caspian 
sea as before them those of the Sasaniaos and, is 
course of time, the dominions of the Muslim dyaas- 


* Hlft» of Persian Lit. 68* 




CMS o^ iraQ« reached as (ar as the DerheoC^paas- 
The TaUshf a people oF the same origio as the 
Giiaossi aad whose oame has, it seems, oot been 
Bieotlined b the middle Ages, live immediately to 
the North oF the Gilaais* partly io Persia partly b 
ihe Laolcuraa district ia Russian territory. The 
aacient Albany was called Arran ” b the Muslim 
period, b e curse of time, the land between the 
Arab attd the Kur was understood as Arrao, and ia 
the same way, the name oF Shirwaa was applied 
to the land betweea the Kur and the Caspian Sea. 
Several dynasties of rulers of Shirwan or Shirwaa 
Shahs are mentioned in history from (he pre*lsfamic 
period up to the 16th c. These regions, with other 
North.Western regions, which were definitely se. 
paraCed From Iran and submitted to Russian power, 
only m the 19th century, became Turkish as far 
back as the Middle Ages. The limit of the spread 
of the Turkish language (o the South reaches almost 
aa far as Qazwin. Edw. Browne, dnriog his first 
journey in 1667, established that the first village, in 
which the Persian language predombaled, was the 
settlement Kirltkkin immediately before reaching 
Qazwb. Even b Qazwin itielh almost all the ia* 
habitants spoke Turkish.* It must be noted, as a 


* Paxtlcalaes aboot the anther and Kis work are given 
by Be to the “World of Islam** 1912, 73**10^ In Risslau. 




general rule, that the Persian literary language while 
soccesifuUy supplanting the local Iranian dialects 
and even the independent Iranian languages, like the 
Kurdlih, ii not successful is its contest with the 
language. In every place, where the Persian speak, 
iog population live side by side, with a Turkish 
speaking people, the former begin at first to talk in 
two languages and afterwards forget their native 
tongue 

The chief works, regarding the mediaeval 
geography of Persia, based on Arabic sources are :> 

I- P. Schwarz. Iran in Mittelalier nach den 
Arabischen geographen 1. 1696 I! 1910. 

(Quellen und ForscKuDgen Zur Erd-und 
Kultur: kunde Bd. Ill) HI. 1912. (Quellen 
etc. Bd* VI) IV. 1921. The four parts 
(the fourth part is inaccessible for me) 
embrace Pars, Klrman. Khuzistan and a 
part of Persian Iraq. £. Hetzfeld’s review in 
“Der Islam” XU. I3l-f38.) 

2. W. Barthold* An hlstorico>geographica[ 
sketch of Iran 1903. M. Hartmann’s review 
in D. L L VI (1903) 40Mt2). 

3* G. Le Strange. The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate* 1905* (Cambridge Geographi* 

• Abort ir, e. g. . "The World of iilam,” L 74. 
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«c»J Series) M. Y. De GoejVs review is 
D. L 1905 No. 45 Col. 2798-2600. 
W. Barthold’s review ia Zapis^j xviii 
0902-0107. 


TAe historical liCeraturs in ths Psnian language 
(AIoDg With traaslatioQs from aod imitations ol tame) 


« 



Re: Islamic Iran, ia spite of its political 
importance* in the history* of the aocieDt world, 
just like pre-Islamic India did not create any his¬ 
torical literature of its own. For all the difierence 
of character between the Iran tans and the Indians, a 
difference so wide, that it is difficult to think of these two 
nations as being close relatives, who spoke originally 
cue and the same language, and lived together io 
aadeot times* both these people were in the same 
way indidereDt to positive geography and positive 
history, instead of which, they had only myths and 
legends. 

* loforotUoD about iu though very laeottplate, only 
the MSS. of Eoglaad, Paris. Vleaat, Mimleh, Coastaa* 
tloople, and Calcutta are taken tnto comlderatloo Is ccllac* 
tad by C. G. Browne In the jRAS-1608. 17-57, there 
alio a plan of the publication of the whole text in seven 
Tolmnet Is proposed Independently of the order followed 
la the mss. (ed. also Hlit. of Persto, Lit 74.) 



The 8o)e hiitoricdl D&rrative io the proper 
sense 6( the wor^. id fKe aacieDt Persian language, 
which has reached its is the Behislua iascriplioa 
of Darius-* huge moDument of 520 Ibes written 
ia three languaget/'* Darius had choseo for hit 
ioscriptioDi the land situated as one of the chief 
routes which crossed Kii slate between Babylonia and 
Media, somewhat to the East of the present day. 
jCermaoshah. The form *' Behistun which is 
(ppfld in Arabic geographical Hierahire is an inter* 
mediate one between the ancient '* Baghistao 
("Iwd pf gpds'’) and the praent *' Bisutun the 
tP^ with the inscriptions aod (he has^ieliefs may he 
leea from a distance, because it is situated li 
a height of 500 metres above a hare plaio.f ft Is Oot 
koowo whether the name ol that rock took its orTgfia 
from a religious cult which existed there before. oV 
whether it was called bv that name under the influence 
of the sculptures, which have partly a reh^ionl 
chararter. In the inscription, itieifi no mountain ts 
mmsttoned* Reference is only made to the dfstrfct 
kainpada in Greek Kambadeire. For some time the 

* Hut. of Persia, LUt 101. ff* 

t The DiHaflve of {^whidmd-Dta regarding tbs ISt 
of la Chkia had already kbes p^bUtlwd by 6eV, 

V. at that bne Coiiocttooa sebeUft^wt do f* joift. 
del laDgoafn Orlvdalal ffi. lOd. ft 



army of D»rii» (vat camped there, awaiting hit 
arrival from Balboa. 

If The BahUtus ifiacriptlon wac discovered (in 

t&)6) copied and translated hy KawUnioD. the last 
and most perfect edition and traDslatlon li that of 
Tkompton and Sudge, The sculptural and 
tr^Qicriptiooi of Darius the Greati 190?«* ao expe* 
ditioD ia order to verify (he text was sent in 1904* 
The riding aod the copying d the ioscripUoQ is 
Oil a polished surface of a rock standing almost per* 
pendiculerly. WeissbacKt in the "Gnmdriss*'thought 
that It would be necessary to escend towards the 
^ jnscriptloDS by means of as attached aerostat. The 
kins wa9 eble to build a scadold and to fasten it to 
the rock* The work of ^e inscrlptba took several 
WoAt 

The most important residt of fhe sew cotnparl* 
sou was according to the Words of Weissba^ and 
Tliraev the establishment of the chronology of evenb^ 
it ^s proved ^at the Ascient^fTa’Otiis oAtidtr 
difUctd fron the Bal^Ionjeo soUy hf a dtfereot 
( ^igsgtloa of ^ months. The moAtb tud ^e 
ft art urdicftted iq the wseriptioD. bat M the 
year. It is sftid. however, that ah the events to<k 

• |RA5. 19(^3^ 

t Ibid. 29. 
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place Id the sane year, namely to the year his 
acceisioQ to the throne, or more correctlyi during a 
year and a hall-/rom the 29tK September oF the 
year 522 to the 10th March 520. * Whilst before 
these events were considered to have taken place 
during the period of six years ending 516* 

Some other insaiptions of Darius, in Persepolis 
and its environs, reached oi, which represent an 
important historical source. They contain desider« 
atum and teachings ol the king, the enumeration of 
all peoples conquered by the Persians and repre¬ 
sentatives of these peoples in their national attire 
are exhibited on the bas-reliefs. But, we do not 
find in these inscriptions, as in that of Behistun, 
any narratives ahont the course of historical events 
with personal and geographical names« nor do such 
exist in the inscriptions of the Muslim period, which 
were made upon rocks in mountain passes in com- 
memorotion of events, but without any detailed 
nafrative about the same, even In the 16th century. 

A Greek! author (Ktesias, end of the 5th c. 
and beginning of the 6(h c»} declares that he got 
his Information regarding the history of the Persians 

• d. cny review in the “World of Ulsm'*, L 56 ff. 

t Mnh. Awh, Lnbibo, TAlbah, ed< by E.G. 
Browne. 11,343. 



from the ^*books of the kiogs/’ He actually quotes 
very often Iranian epic narratives altered after 
his own fashionr which*vrere composed chiefly in 
the Elastern provinces of the State-* Kcesis» 
obviously, did not know that the Behistuo inscription 
was made by Darius and attributed it to the my* 
thical Assyrian queen Semiramis-f ft is^ however, 
not certain that the work attributed to Ktesiaa 
(preserved in Divdorus) was actually compoesd 
by himi Muslim autltors had still more fantastic 
conceptions regarding the Behistao inicription-t* 

As in ancicDt-Persian. so also in Middle 
Persian, (or Pehlavi) we have only one historical 
iascriptioQ. in the proper [sense of the word* This 
ioscriptioD may be seen in the district Paiku)i§. 

* "Zafar^Nama" by HansdnllaK Qaswlnl. Ms. of 
the Brlttsh Maietun, Or. 2636. Hist, of Pars. Lit. 95 ff. 

"f The chronicle by ShamS'od'Dia Kaihanl, Mi. of 
the Btbllolhlqoa Nationale of Paris. No. 1443 Blochet. 
lalrod. e*r hlitorle des Mongols, 94 ff. Shahlnsheb Nanah'*, 
or "Chlagit-Nema** by Ahmad Tabriz!, Ms. of the 
Britiih MDsetuD, Or 2760, (Rlea. inpplenent, p. 13^) 
*'GkazsD'’NaDa*' by Nu-cd-Dia C. Sbacii^d-DlB 
Mnhsoucad, Ms. beloogiag to E.G. Browoe, (Hist, of Per. 

Ut, 103) 

; "Excelleat hisiorlcail manasr* JR AS, I909» 721. 

§ Hill, of Pen. Lit, 87-95. 
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(literally, "ihe foot of the moaatala-pasi *’) oeu 
the fonner Fersiaa^Tarkish frootier. betweeo the 
Peruaa city Qatr-i*Shiria aod the Turkish town 
Sulaitnaaiyeh, Dot far from the Kurdish viNaga Bao- 
Khaylao-* The dedpherreeat of that ioscnptioq 
also discovered by Rawlinsoa. offers great difficultses 
aud IQ as article published in 192K only the hops 
could be expressed.t that some day. in the futare 
tfc would be possible to decipher the inscription andi 
to obtain some nevr ioforniatioa about die aventa 
narrated ia the same, which are closely related to 
the incidents, which took place when the power was 
passing over from the hand of the Arsacids to the 
Sasanids t The Inscription was made not on the 
rode its^j but on tbe flagstones which form the 
ooter coating of a building erected there, probably 
by the same king, in memory of some events* Such 
is the suggestion made indirectly by E. Heafe(d;§ 
as may be seen from the term he uses. viz. 
Denkmatsiurm. The building fell down and the 
* In the ediUoD of Nsrshakhl (v.ti p. 70) 99«UL 
t J As. X 4. zl. xU. xlli, (1846-9) cf. ay 'Tokeitia'*, 
11, 51, where vol. xiU is omitted. 

t ef. ay essay **Ob a Persien loicrlption on the 
Wall of the Moiqge Maonha at Ani’* (a Rnislra) 19H. 
(Aoo-Serles, No. 5) 20. and earlier Zapliskl. zlz, 131. 

§ p. 32 f. of the tranitaUoa. 



|•^IagstoDes with loscriptioos are lyln^ od the giogad 
hy iU Eastern side.* RawliDsoa copied some separate 
fragmeots m t&44i but it was impossible to establish 
by them the order of the lines. A new more de^ 
tailed iovestigatioD was necessary^ and it was made 
by E. Herzfeld in 1913; but this Investigatios also 
could not ro'establisK completely the text. Herzfeld 
was able only to tell (in 1921) that in that inscrip' 
tioD the Persians aod the Partbians are mentioned 
together (Pars ut Pa/hav) lix times, as the 
Persians, with the Medians in the Bebirtun iQS> 
cription, of Eastern kings there are men tinned the 
Shahs of the Khwariznians, the KusKanas and the 
Sakas, and also rulers of other regions, the names 
of which are more difficult to^decipher* It cannot 
be seen from the text who of them is mentioned 
as an enemy, and who was in the quality of ao 
ally or a vassal.f 

A considerable number of inscriptions of the 
Persian kings with their names and tides have reach* 
ed us* There exist bas-reliefs and other sculptures, 
with their images and also with represeoUtions 
of certain historical events, amongst them that of 
the Emperor Valerian, being taken into captivity by 

^ d. Anl-Sertes, N^. 5. p. 44. 

t E.G. Browoe (Hilt of Pert. Lit. 361) does not 

QieoUoB iL 
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Shapur I id 260.” but these loscriptioos do oot 
cootain aoy carratives regard log aoy historical ereots* 
as lor instance, the strife betweea Penia aad*Rome.t 
It it still more difficult to use as an historical source, 
aod to refer to certain epochs, d at ions aud persons, 
the Iraoiao royal tombs, which bear &o ioscriptloos 
oor sculptures I although there have been attempts to 
give aa exact list of these sepulchres and a precise 
answer to the question, which of them must belong 
to the Median epoch4 

In the SasaniaD period, otherwise than in that 
of (he Achemenids, historical books must have ex* 
isted without any doubt in the royal library, and 
(here is no doubt that the translator Sergius, a 
Syrian, who is quoted by the Byzantine historian 
of ^the 6tK cen<ury> Agathias was acquainted 
'with them* Sergius did not meet with any 
obstacles .'on the part of the Persians* 

” “Teats relative to the history of Ceotral Aats**, 

rase. I. 1915. 

t cf. my •Torkiusn", II. 55. 
t to which 1 had to retore several limes, beiidea 
the **Tezti relative to the hlilory of Ceotral AsU'\ see 
also *'ZapUski". xv. 226« zU» 04. ff, xviU. 0136 fi* 20 €. 

. collected artlclei of Bar. Rosea*a pupils. 1697, 1, ff. 
“(svas^'\ 1914. 679, ff. 1915. 1965 ff. Olughbek tad 
his Ume. 1916. 113. ff. 159 ff. 



coDsid^red that it was merely all the better For the 
glory of their kiogs, if thexr history was koowa by 
the Romans, Agathias gives details ooly about the 
Sasaaiao dynasty. but» as pointed out by Noeldekoi 
there is hardly a doubt that the history of Iran of 
the most ancient times was related in the same 
books. From the narratives of Agathias.* and 
of*some Armenian authors, it is possible to draw 
the eoodusion that the Persian historical tradition 
had already then the same shape, in which we lind 
it later in Muslim authors. The name Acheminids 
wai altogether forgotten. Instead of It. two mythical 
dynasties, the Pishdadians and the Kayanians, were 
created. PIthdad is the surname of the King 
Kashang. who was the first to establish justice on 
earth (pisfi forward, dad justice,)t who taught the 

* These data have remalaed imknown to E.G* 
Btowsa (Hilt of Peril, Lltt. 424, ff.) for whom la 1920, 

all the loformatioa aboot HaflsH-Abm leemi to be limited 
to the data given la the calalognei by Rteo of IS79, mad 
1395. Not to speak of works wriiiea In Rnsiian, even 
the arUde on Haftt-i-Abru la the ''Elocydopaedla of 
Ulam'' has .been altogether aeglected by bln. lathe same 
way also, to the "Grtadrlis** (11, 576 and 579) both the 
Oxford MSS. co-recogalied In the catalogue by E-Sachau 
and H. &ha are marked as works by *'eaoayaooa aothori. 

f In some maanscripts the prefaces and iomeHnei even 
whole chapters from the two works are iolned together. 
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men to er«t build ingi» to extract uiftals Iroia th« 
earlK, etc- The b 2 st-l:oowo oE his descendants is 
his grandson Jamshid. (properly Jamshid-aroyd title 
o( the same origin as the word "Shah'* from the 
Aocient-Persiaa khshajathia)* Awestan—Yima, In 
India, Yama and Afriduo in the Awesta-Thraetaona 
in ladia-Trailana-heroes of the ancient Aryan epics, 
common to the Indians and the Iranians. The name oi 
the second dynasty has its origin from the word Kay, 
in Awestan Kavay. Thus are called, in the most 
ancient hymns of the Aweila, the rulers, who were 
generally hostile to the Zoroastrian doctrine. The 
prince {kavay) Vishtaspa (In Creeh Hystaspei) 
was an exception because he adopted the new 
doctrine. Vishtaspa (BiiKtapi or Gushtapi) In the 
epics dso is one of the representatives of that dynasty 
although the word "Kay’' is not used with his name, 
as regularly as with the names of his predecessors. The 
word "Kay" is in geoerah never used when the names 
of his descendants aie mentioned. His grandson 
Bahaican was identified in the Greek tradition with 
Artaxerzes I. Longimanus ( Greek M^rakheir. 
Fers. Dlras^dast) 465«424. After Bahman are 
mentioned his sen Darab (Darius) I and the iatter'a 
son Darius If, in whose reign the conquest of Persia 
by Alexander took place-the first actual historical 
event known to Persian tradition. The addition of 
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the two Daria&es to the names of tKe mythical Kaya- 
Dian ia the. sole trace of the existence of the 
Achemeaida ia that tradition. The origin of the 
Iranian state^banner. which was taheo hy (he Arabs 
in the battle of Qadisiyya oo the Eu{>hrates in 636 
was also transferred into the mythical ancient times 
and attrihoted to the mythical person of the black* 
smith Kavd, which must have obviously existed in 
the Achemesian period, and remained after them 
in the hands of the raters of iheir native counry 
Farsi because we see its representation in the picture 
of the battle between Darios and Alexander at 
Tasas (i33) and in later times, on Sasanian coins 
of the period, when the Sasanids were stilt mere 
local rulers of Pars.* 



The traditions give very scarce information 
about the proximate predecessors of the Sasanids, 
as rulers of Iran-the Arsaddt. nevertheless, some 
traces of the existence of that dynasty can be found* 
The name Artec is found In the forms Ashk. 
Aihkan. and Ashgan* TKe dynasty is called the 

* E.G. Browse (Hist, of Pars, litt, 425) knows 
only MSS. of the Hrst two volonet. Ha hst got la his 
poisaiiion an axcv.lleDt copy of the lecosd volome wrliian 
daring die sstfaot's lifatime. in Herat, the place where like 
anther used to live aad In the very year of the compel 
sldoa of that part of the work (1425). , 
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AsKkaDiftQs. According to the chronology o( the 
PersisQ tra^itioQ» the Athhaoiaas ruled ooly 266 
years* That chrooological mistake existed already 
ia the precisian Ic sources because in the works 
of AgathiaS) meotioQ is made 0 / 270 years* 
The information regarding the accession to the 
throne of the Ashkaolans, the successioo and the 
duration of the separate reigns are also far from 
being correctly recorded. 

The authenthic history of the Persian people 
with exact chronological inforniatioa begins only 
with the Sasaniaos period. That information exist¬ 
ed already in the chronicle used by Agathia$» through 
Sergius.* The same in/onnation was borrowed by 
Muslim authors, from the ^^Royal Book*’ (Kuday- 
Namah’*) translated into Arabic, the hoal redaction 
of which took place at the very end of the Sassao- 
ian period* This book was rather an ofheial epic 
than an official history* The epic traditions were 
inserted into exact chronological forms in the same 
way as was done in the Greekt works of the 
Alexandrian scholars. Ascan be seen from quotations 
found in the wo^s of Muslim authon, the number 
of years, months, and even days, which had passed 
from the time of the hrst man, upto the end of the 


* See for It, for ioitaace, Rl«a, Pen. Mss, 165 ff. 
t Isk. Manthl, Pen, Lsth, ed. II, 251. 
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Sassaaian dynasty, was definitely stated even in the 
Awesla.* The history of the Sassaoi3s, which was 
found IQ this book, had not the character of an 
eotirely autheothic chronicle. Faulty ioformation is 
sometimes given, regarding the genealogy of the 
kings. Events of their reign are now and 
then narrated in epic style, with a tendency to 
favour the knightly asistocracy* All the dynasties,t 
the mythical and the historical, are geneologically 
interconnected, in such a way that according to the 
tradition from the most ancient times, there existed 
only one royal family. Even in the Muslim period 
only the ascendants of pre*Islamic kings, were re* 
cognised as lawful nilers of Persia* Thus, fantastic 
geneologies were composed in order to transform 
usurpers into lawful kings. 

After the faQ of the Iranian State and the 
establishment of Islam, the literary iradhloni 
of pre-Islamicl were chiefly maintained in 

diree regions* In the Western part of Fars. where 
in a special establishment, in the so-called "Castle 
of gypsum"* traditions about the former kings and 

* About him Gruodrlss, 11, 537, Biev, Per*. Ms. 
117 If. supplemoDl No. 424 Elliot, HliL of India, 
v.nsff. 

t > R. Garbo. Ksliar Akbar von Indien, 1909, 36. 

; Rlea, Pars. Mss. 92. 
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thdr colla^rators were traosmitted from oae genera- 
tioD to the other* 2 q Ispahan,* which became under 
Islam a big city and a centre of the intellectual life 
of Persia, in Khorasaa,+ where a library of Pehlavi 
manuscripts existed, in Merv which according to 
tradition, were brought there, at the time of the 
flight of the last Sasjaoiaa king Yazdegard NL But 
the greatest care was displayed not so much to pre¬ 
serve jDtegraOy the ancient (raditioDs, as to glorify 
the mother-^untry. and to prove the superiority of 
the conquered Persians over their Arab conquerors. 
That tendency was seen not only In their manner of 
explaining the tradition, but also in its actual com' 
position* Those by whom the tradition was trass- 
mitted did not stop at telling deliberate falsehoods, 
in order to repersent favourably either the whole of 
their nation or else, under the influence of local 
patriotism* their mother-country in the more restricted 
sense of the word* It was more necessary to con¬ 
vince the Arabs! of the many cultural merits of the 
Persians, than the Persians themselves. We have 
inform atioD about several translations of the Khuday- 

* Hiitory of ladis. tv, )32 If. 

f MlrUiMid, Htitoire dei SoMidei, texte periaa. 

par, M. befremery, 2^?* 

X The tsxt has been pnblubed by cne 1 q the appen¬ 
dix to tbe eisay on "Ulgh-bek and his time," 


Naroeh, and also about translations or sosie other 
works, and it seems that no distinction was made 
between an historical work> and an historical novel. 
Th» history oF the Sasaoids was the main subject 
oF these works. Educated Persians themselves were 
compelled to recognise the presence of many obviously 
fantastical elements in the traditions of the earlier 
centuries. Neveitheless, these elements were brought 
into relation with similar traditions oF other nations 
(for instance Jamshid and Solomon), and thus images 
of a universal history were created, which represent¬ 
ed a collection of all kinds of traditions^ biblical 
and those of classical antiquity* Ancient-Arabian and 
Ancient-Persian, amongst which the tatter were, of 
course, predominant. 

That work was going on quite naturally not in 
the places where the Persian traditions were actually 
preserved, but in the centres of Muslim cultural life 
and more especially in Baghdad.* The historian 
Tabari* a Persian by origin, who wrote, however. 

* This traaslaUoD Si meoiic^ned Id aa aopobUshed 
htitory of Khiva (ms, la the As. M«. 5900 c, f. 194 c.) 
Some work la that direction seems to have keen dene la 
the 20lh centory, as well, cf, the report by A.D. Kalmy¬ 
kov Id the Proceedlags of the Turk. Circle of Lovers cf 
Archaeology, ill, 37. 
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always ia Arabic aa^ based Kirnself in his wriliog 
nost probably exclosivelyi od Arabic sovirces, died 
ia Baghdad 923. when he was still engaged io 
composbg his vast work in ihe history of the world* 
1 q 963. the work of Tabari* appeared in Bukhara, 
the capital ol the Samaaid dynasty^ in a most care¬ 
less and often inaccurate translation attributed to the 
Samanid Wazir Abu*AH-Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
Balarai. Tha work of Balami. or. os he is generally 
called. "The Persiaa Tabari"t nowadays, after 
the edition of the Arabic original, not so much of 
interest, as an historical source, but rather ai a 
literary document. The translator, while mostly 
abridging the original, introduced in It, at the same 
time, other narratives, chiefly of a legendary character, 
quoting Persianj! written sources. Now and then, he 
gives some additional explanaiioos meant for the 
readers of the translation. Thus in the story of Moses, 

" The t«ct that Khwaod^Aalr wai act the ioa» as 
it was supposed before, bat the gracdien of Mlr-KKva&d. 
has been pointed oot by Rleu, Pera. Mai. 96. 

t )o the Hlilory of India, tv, H4, the work by 
Kbwand-AiDir is coeailoned as '*a most able compeadlmn 
of Asiatic history". 

X V. Grigariev, A History of the McngAls from 
the earliest buei op to Tamerlan, (la Russian). .Tracil. 
from Persian. St. Peiersburg. 1834. 
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Ke adds that the Nile* divided the capital of Elgypt 
into two parts in the same way as the capital of the 
^ Samaaids is divided by tKs Bu'chara canal, but that 
the Nile is ten limes wider aod deeper than that 
canal* An e:chdustive analysis of the Persian 
Tabari as literary document is as yet unattainable* 
The work is accessible in its French translation by 
Zokenberg, but no critical edition of it exists as yet* 
There are some Oriental editions. Thus in India, 
besides the earlier Lucknow edition, which (i men* 
lioned by Rieu. there was published another in 
Cawnpore (l896)* When comparing, for instance. 
Zotenberg'sf tranclation. with rhe Cawnpore edition, 
one sees that the most characteristic passage of the 
translation, vix, the comparison of the Nile with 
the Bukhara canal, is omitted in the Cawnpore 
edition* on the other hand in the passage intercalated, 
hy the Persian^ translator, regarding a taxation reform 
supposed to have been introduced by King Qutad 

* cf. meotioDs of iheie lithographs la aiy "essay on 
Ulqgh-bok aad his lime", lodax. wader die word "KK^a- 

ad-Amlr". 157, and 160. 

f ViaggI dl Pietro della Valle ll Pellegrino, 1!, 

183, qnotatloDs from the same work ibid. 262, 265 aad 

33. About P. della Valle aad his travels see my work 

"A History of Orieatal Studies’' (in Russian) 1911, 
102 ff. t > . 


Rien, Pers. Mss. 104. 



(4&8-53I) Zoteoberg's* traoslatioo omiU the worJi 
of the Persian traodator, which can be foun<3 in the 
CawDpore eiiitioD, to the effect that the above nar¬ 
rative was found hy him in Persian historlcaJ chro¬ 
nicles* lo Zotenberg’i translation, as well as in 
many of the existing manuscripts, a more or less 
detailed narrative is given down to the time of the 
death of Caliphf Mutasim (842), Events^ which 
tooh place up to the death of Mutarz (869) are 
briefly recorded in two pages. The Cawnpore 
edition, as well as two MSS. in the British Museum, 
contain an enumeration of Caliphs up to the death 
of aI«Mustashir (1118) wherein the unknown conti- 
nuator (?) stales he enumerates the Caliphs up to his 
own days and leaves lo his descendants to add the 
name of their Caliphs and SuJtans4 In tlie oldest 
MSS, of the work in the British Museum, the 
Persian translator says that in the origlnah the nar¬ 
rative was brought os far as the year 294 (909j and 

* Amoogii iheoi the *’Tsrlkh'i:Hayd4rl" by Haydar 
Razl deiervas a special cnentloa on account of the enlhor’s 
coDparalively Tide outlook and the abucdaoco of material, 
Aboizt it cf. more especially the Berho catalogue by 
Pertsla (Verzlchotia) No. 418, ead my article “Haidar- 
RiSi" la the El. U, 231. 

t Abool It. “lavesUya", 1919, 927. ff. 

t Rieo Pen. Mu, 192, 
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that stole upon Tabari* just when he was Qarrat> 
iag events oE that year* This passage cannot be found 
either in Zotesberg’s translation> or in the Cawn* 
pore edition* The existing versionsf diSer exceeding* 
ty one from another* both as regards the scope of 
their expositions, and the way in which the material 
is divided into books.^ This fact is mentioned in 
Zotenberg^s translation, but no details are given* 
The absence of a crilicei edition of the Persian 
Tabari was noted as early as 1893. as being on of 
the roost serious gaps in the field of research* This 
gap has not been filled upto this time* 

' 0 . Still less investigated is the course of the 

development of Persian historiography from the time 
of the Persian Tabari*' to the words of the author 
of the article on Persian literntnre in the ''Grundriss'’. 
as numerous ai the sands of the sea* In the 

* Rjeffi Supplement* Ncs. 68«^9> Aboat other 
works on the history of the Qafar dyoastysee ''Grundrlii", 

Ib 604. 

t Aboot trenslatloDi of work on the history of 
Nepolean I, see Comte. A. de. Gobiaeeu, Frelsani on 
V Asie. 160. 

X InformettoD abont him and e full list of hJs works 
are found io an article by V. Zhukovsky In the *'Zapi' 
sski", X, 184.-191. An nnfavocrable menSon about 
Mohammad Hasan Is found In E.G. Browne* The Persian 

Revolatfon* 1910. 40^^* 
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“Gnmdriss”* ilself» iKe chapter oa the historical 
literature is very short aod compiled lo such a 
careless manaer that AraUc authors are represented 
there ns successors to Balaitii. whose works are ia 
reality» a sequ^ to the Arabic original. The three 
volumes of the Literary History of Persia by 
Edw. G. Browne,t coataia only oae i^apter specially 
consecrated to historical literature, treat lag of the 
historians of the Moagolian period (13th to 17th 
century), which is the golden age of Persian historjo> 
grapKy. Information about other historians is scat- 
tered all over the work, and no more than ten Hoes 
are coo secreted to Balami» The eight volumes of 
the ^'History of India’*, as it is narrated by its own 
historians give a great deal of information, regard¬ 
ing Persian historical literature. It was Sir H. W. 
Elliot, who began this work aod after his death Y« 
Dawson, published his posihumous papers, which 
constitute a collection of fragments, relative to the 
history of lodia> chiefly culled from Persian works, 
translated into English with lotroductorr articles, 
dealing with individual historians and their works. 

• Ztpuski, X, 189. note, 4, 

f A trioiltUon of the geographical part has been 

pnbbshad by Le Strange is the JRASl 1912, (l-30, 
311-339, 865-889) and separately lo the “Aiiabc 
Mcfiographs^' vg). xiv. 
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As regards the history of Persia itself, such a com¬ 
pendium (^) does not exist and it would he more 
difEcuit to compile it on account of the far greater 
I ^ amount of material available. In order to obtain 
more detailed information about Persian historical 
works* it is necessary to have recourse to the catalo¬ 
gues of great European libraries^ of which the first 
place will probably always belong to the catalogue* of 
the British Museum,f compiled by CK* Rieu« though 
at the present time, there U need of a new edition* 
CD account of the extensive additions, both to the 
collections of the British Museum and to many 
other Libraries quoted in Rieu'st catalogue. In 
^ Russian some information regarding Persian h'storio* 
graphy can be found in the “ History of Persia* its 
literature and its derviiht heosophy " by A. Kr[msky§ 
^which has been several times re^dited) namely* 
in its chapter on the Sources and books of 
Reference’* ^V.L.) and more especially* in the chap- 

* cf. also Gnindrtii, 11, 362. where the existence 
of an autograph by the author In the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford li meanoaed. 

^ t Artlclai ‘Afghanistaa*’ aad "Ahmed Shah" E.I. 

L 183* and 216. 

X Oskar Mean to ZDMG, LII, 109 ff, 

§ The name of the author is quoted by 0, Macu 
; (ibid. 113) dttfereotly from the El. 
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ter '* Historiography (V-III) which deals with 
the Kistoricms trom the 13th to the 16th ceoturies. 

Tabar’s work remaios For scholars dow the cKieF ^ 

source o( historical informatioo, regard log the pre* ^ 

Islamic period, aod the first cesturies of Islam* The 
patriotic tefideocies of the Persians could not be 
entirely talished with it, for the simple reason that 
the Arabs and Islam occupy a greater place in it 
than the Persiaui aod (heir culture, fa the Cawa* 
pore editioD, Balami'sf work is divided ioto Four 
volumes, ooly oae oF which is consecrated to 
Muhammad and the Caliphs, viz., the fourth volume, 
but it is more vclumiaous than the other three taken ^ 

together* The Persians needed a work about their ^ 

aaciest times in their own tongue. Such work was 
compiled for the viceroy of Khorasan, Ahu Mansur* 
Muhammed ibo*Abd*ar-Pazzaq (960*962), a contem¬ 
porary of Salami. Here also, as to the case of the 
work of Balami, the compilation was not based upon 
authentic collections of Iranian* traditions; hot on 
Arabic translations and adaptations of the same. In 
the same 10th centuiy, that work was turned into 
verse, first hy a native of Ba]kK,§ the poet Daqiqi, 

• ZOMG, Vn, 99 3. 
t El. I. ^5. 

: ••Zapuib", XV. 257. 

§ lUd. 183. 
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aoij further by a oat I of Tiu (sear tbe preseat 
MesKed). Firdausi* Instead of tbe term, *'Khudajr* 
Nameh’’,* io tbe Islamic period (wbea tbe word 
'^Khuday'* bad already lost its original meaning ol 
"king” and preserved oa!y tbe meaning *'god*’) tbe 
term, *'Shab-Nameb’' became current. Tbe verse of 
Firdausi and even of Daqiqi. shows that a lully 
elaborated epic style, already existed in their time, 
which means that they must have had predeceisorsit 
but tbe work of Firdausi, '*tbe national epic which 
in such a form does not exist among any other 
nations’* had supplanted all other attempts in that 
direction* According to Edw* Browne’s words, it 
remains still ’’the cblel source, whence tbe Persians 
derive their ideas as to tbe ancient history of their 
nation.’’; Even lathe words attributed to Mahmud 
of Ghazoa (996-1030) addressed to his enemy, the 
Bawaihid Majd-ud-Dowlah (997-1029) the Shah 

• Ibib, 167-205. 

t About It A.N. SsmellovUeb; ZspUtkl, XVU, 074 
ff. Ibid about the Freock trsoslalloa by Pavet da Coor- 
tlolle (1671) alio done from the RqisIsd edition. 

§ That traoslaUoa wai made from the Perilaa 
traoslalioD by Abdu-r-Raklm. cf. alio Elliot, Hist, of 
India, IV, 216, where tt ts said about the Memoirs of 
Babor that they are la no way inferior to the memoirs of 
Henophon aod only in some degree luferior to the Me* 
moin by Julliti Caesar. 


Nam^K as ‘'the history o( the Persiaas’* is placed 
hy the side 0 / Tabari’s work, which is called "the 
history of the Muslims”. Similar Persian epic poems 
which imiiated’the epic of Firdausi were composed in 
later times (or the glorificatioa of Muslim rulers* 
Dot only those of Persia upto Fath^Ali'-Shah 
(]797.]034); but else those of Turkestan uptoKhu> 
dayar-KhsQ of Kokand, whose accession to the 
throne for the first time took place in the year IB45 
aud who was dethroned io 1875. 

The epic of Firdausi was brought up to the coo. 
quest of Persia by the Arabs. Both Balarat and 
Firdausi took 00 interest in th« Muslim dynasties* which 
appeared in Khorasan from the 9(h century, 
and who boa .ted of their descent from the ancient 
Persian kings * A special work dealing with ihe 
history of the rulers of Khorasan already existed at 
(hat time, but ouly in Arabic. The Arabic language waa 
used by Persianf historians, not only in their works on 
universal history, but also for the compilation of local 
histories.* When there appeared historical works in 
Persian, dealing with the history of individual cities 

• Zaplsiki. XV, 176-187. 

t ZDMG, XXXIU, 235 ff. 

* More eipecially lo bis eisty 00 Bokhara and 
Kbiva colas (Preoee^ogi of the Orieoial Sectico of the 
Rasitan Archaeological Society, iv. 328 ff.) 
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etc-, their authors ware ^apaodeDt on their prede- 
ces$ors> who wrote ia Arabic, in the same way as 
the authors of Universal* histories- 


The most ancient original historical work in 
Persian which reached u). is that of Gardizi, 
compiled in the middle of the 11th century. It is 
preserved in the manucriptsf of which one is a 
copy of the other. The work of Gardizi is not 
yet published.* To the p e« Islamic history and to 
that of the Caliphs. Gardizi§ adjoins the history of 
Khorasan upto his contemporary dynasty of Ghazna. 
which he brings as far as the year 104 K for the 
^ description ol events up to 955, he bases himself 
on the Arabic work of ai*’Sallami t To the pure* 

* Y. Senkcvskl, Sopplemeat a Vhlstolre geoerale 
des Hods, etc. 1824. 

t About certBia eventi in Bnkhara. iCohand, and 
Kaihgharla, Memotri by Mlrza Shami-Bukhari, 1^61 
(Learned Memoraoda of the University of ICaaao.) 

X Hittoire de TAsle Centrale par AbdoKKarlm 
Bookhary. IS^^- 

1 ^ § About it alio Zapiitkt, rv, 216, and 257. 

I Craadrtii. If, 362, A bagmeat from that volume 

has been pobluhed by me (text and transl.) In the Pro' 
ceediogs of the Rusilan Geographical Society, SecUoa of 
Ethnography, xxxlv, (G N. Potanian Memorial Vo). 1909) 
293-308. 
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)y historical pari of the work of Gardizi are added 
chapters of historic-geographical contents, devoted 
to India and to the country of the Turks* (in 
Central Asia)* In these chapters, he is also enliiely 
dependent on Arabicf sonrces, and quite often 
translates the Arabic text incorrectly. Nevertheless.: 
his work isvery important for us, particularly because 
several of his Arabic sources are lost. The same 
is lo be said with regard to an ealier anonymous 
geographical work in Persian.f compiled in 982*3 
also pa the territory of the present Afghanistao.l 


The 1 ItK century can be considered to have 
been in every way the golden age of Persian* 
literature. We are, ibereforei comparatively well 
acquainted with the history of the first nijers 
of the dynasty of C hainaht A contemporary 

• Zspliikl, XV. 232. fi. 

t Ibid, uli. 306. 

{ Ibid, %%W, 255, ff. ibid, oonleats of the whole work. 

§ Anolher work by Abol-Chasl, *'Th< Geoeftlo^al 
Tree of the Torkcmani" (Shajsra-l-Taraltti#) has beea 
translated by AG, Fouiansky (Aikhabed. 1897) About 
the Mss. of the crlgiaal see A.N. Samellovttch in the 
Zspissk], xvlil, 016U 

( Edited by Deimalsons, test 72. tranil. 78. 

* Zaplsski, XV. 229-232. 

t Ibtd, sxtJ. 320. 
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oj SuftiA Mahmud • hli court hi«tprjvi. 

Utbl, wipW io Arabic, and, moraoverj in 

«*lreraal 7 refiaed atyle. His work was translated 
*otp Periiaa, only lo the 13th century, and 
that translatloQ was made la Western Persia at« 
A time, when a teodeocy in favour of the rhetorical 
style becama prevalent in Persiau histriography. It 
wai further translated from Persian loto English. 
^tbi’s» work, both in the original and its Persian 
traailation, was very popular* Many historiaos. both 
Arabs aod Periaas, made use of it, asd very oftes, 
IQ such a vray that they copied it to the letter. 
The Periiaa historians of the 11 th century used to 
^ite iu a quite dilfereut style, almost approaching 
the everyday colloquial' Thus wrote besides Gar* 
diti{ alto Abu*l~Fa2al~Bayhaqh who compiled the 
history of the Ghazoavids from 1018* Ooly a pait 
of«,that;^work has reached us, namely th^ ope devot¬ 
ed to the reiga of Sultaa Maspd. ]033'l0.m« 
Thisfpart corresponds to the volumes from 6 to 10, 
the total number of the volumes being thirty, wher^ 


't Edited by DeiiBaUoas, le\t trsoslaOqn 36. 

§ The wiicle (tn RutMaa) "Erams prccpeding the 
expedtltoa to KMva In 1373, ecpordifig to the Dsrrattve 
by Khiva huw;^p" (^vftsap Series, 1910, 1-19) ‘'A 
CqatribnUoD to histvy of ^e inigsdoo in Twheusa'* 
(in Rumur^ i9H. 
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from we may conclave (bat the author'had brought 
his work almost up to the day of his death* which 
took place io 1077 (the part that has reached u$ 
was writteo between 1056 aod 1059). This shows 
that the narrati?e is extremely detailed- Bayhaqi’s 
work does oot represent an historical work io the 
proper sense of the word, but merely (he author’s 
notes* regarding events, which took place in his days- 
As ao officer of the state-chancellery* he was able 
Co give exact informal ion with regard to the doings 
of the Sultans and the chief government officials. In 
(hat respedi hii work is a living image of his 
epoch- No complete copy of his work was io 
existence* even as far back as the 12th century- 
Mention of (he first volumes missing* is found even 
in the works of an author of the 15th century* No 
quotations from the last 20 volumes have been 
encountered up to the present- Neither a critical 
edition nor a translation of Bayhaqi’s work exists. 
Thete is a rather detailed summary of its contents 
in French- 

Bayhaqi quotes in only one passage a written 
source, namely the autcgrapKical notes of the promi¬ 
nent scholar Abu Rayhan at Biruni, regarding certain 
events in Khawarizm. AUBiruoi's book bore the 
title: Famous people ^ Hazwirizm ", Bayhaqi 

borrowed thence a narrative about an encounter 


oetweeu Maltmu3 of Ghazoa and Mamun, the ruler 
of KKazwarizm, which to Mamunbeiog killea 
ia March 1017, aod in the occupatioo of Khawarizcuf 
by Mahmud* One cannot see from Bayhazi’s text, 
whether the work of ahBIruni was written in 
Arabic or in Persian. In general al-Biniai^s works 
are written ia Arabic* There are moreover, amongst 
them translations from Persian and from Sanskrit. 
The oame of the book on the history of Khawarizm 
ii not contained in (he list of his works before 104 ( 
compiled by al-Binini himself, but it is mentioned 
under a somewhat altered title in the life of Biruni 
in the biographical dictionary by Yaqul. Another 
historical work of al-Biruni is also mentioned, there 
bearing the title: 'The history of Sultan Mahmud's 
rule and records about his father." 

The work of Mahmud Varraq, who was aa 
intimate friend of Bayhaqi,§ was probably compiled in 
Persian and it myst have been de voted in all probalility 

t Colleclloai icieDtlflqoai de I'laidicl dei aff«ire7 
etrsDgerei, vU, Manuiciiu, Tnrei, 1197, 154 0. 

§ Tsrlkh-itSbshrokbi, the work of Mnlish Niyszl, 
Md. etc. edited by N.N. Psoiq*ev, Kazan 1685. Abstracts 
from this work have been qaoted by me io the "Torkes* 
tansklya Vedomoill" 1696 (ihe arUcle “A native on the 
RuMian conquest" Nos. 13, 14, 37. and 40) and to the 
Zapliib xl. I05'114. 
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to uAivertal histor 7 >§ it was said to have 
embraced the history of ‘'several thousand yeart”. 
Mahmud VarraqI brought his work down to the 
year 409 o( the Hijra (1018*9 A. D-) chiefly '9 
because Bayhaqi^s work beglos with that yev. 
M^imud’t work was compiled io 430 A< H. (1058 
A> D.) Bayhaqi quotes Mahmud Varraq ia the 
narrative about events of the 9th century^ and calls 
him a reliable historian. Nevertheleu, that work 
was obviously lost quite early as it ii afterwards 
nowhere mentioned* 

In the same 1 Uh century, Khorasan was conquer^ 
ed by a Turkoman* tribe, at the head of which stood 
the dynasty of the Selujuqs. The conquerors pro¬ 
ceeded immediately towards the West and reduced 

§ Zsptiib, IV, 272, 6. ul(, 303-320, Proeeedjagt 
of the Qrcle of Lovers of Archioolegy, xvtii, (oa the 
cover xvU,) 31 ff. etc. 

I As obvloQily, lappoied by J. Re sea (ZDMG. 
LXXVJ, 104, Scheo selo Seha oad Nachfolger Hunsyao 
bedleate itch sum glekhea Zwecic dei Perslichea) of. 

Hist of ladle, V, 116 ff. Groadrtss, II. 357. 

* Reviewed by W. Barthold Jo the ZepUikt* X, 
213^226. Ragerdiog tho anther tad his woii me also 
Hl«. of India, V, 127 ff. Rlea, Peri. Man 164 ff. Q, 

It 232. 
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very $000 all Mmlim* Asia, from iKe coofines of 
CbiDd to tKe Me8iterraaIaD. In tbe West, the 
4' success of the ByzaotiaQS,§ who ha^, agaio, resumed 
their aggresaioo on Isfam, were oot ooly 8top|>ed by 
them, but they defioitely aanexed Asia Mioor to the 
Muslim worI6--'an object for which the Caliphs* 
had bees struggling id vain* The exteosjon to the 
West of the Seljuq empire resulted in the spread 
of the inllueoce of Eastero Iranian culture. The 
most characteristic pheDomenon of that epoch is the 
gradual iutroduction in Mesopotamia,$ Syriai Egypt 
and Northern Africa of the madrassahi i. e. a 
0 superior tlieologica! school of a type established in 
Eastern Iran. Terms of Persian origin, used even by 

* ZhpUi^i, XXII, 313-319, Photoes from the corr- 

espoadJag Mss* ere preserved to the Ailetlc Muieooi of 
the Academy. 

§ Tarilrh-J-Aiueotyeh, edited by Peotaiev, 1905, cf. 
my review to the Zaplsaki, xvu, 0]8d>0195. 

* Zapissid, XV, 236-254, xxU, 319, The Chineie 
or Eastern Turkeaten by V.V. Grigoriev, U, 355, ff. 
CoDecdoiis sdeDliflqsea, etc. vUl, 156 If. Mitt, des 

^ Semiosri fur or. Sprachen, vll, Westes. Stcd. 18. ff. 
M. Hertmean, Der Islealscheo Orient, 1. Hefu 6*10-1905. 

$ loforiDatloo about U besides the above memioned 
E.G. Browne's Series, p. 72 Grocdriss, 11, 214, ff. 364 * 
(f. Mitt, des Seminars, etc. vll, Westas. Stud. 67 (f. Ze- 
plsslri, XV, 205 (f. 212 ff. xix, 0198, If. xill. 252 If. etc. 




Kiitorians. who wrote iq iq Arabic, begia to per> 
meate the state termioology, besides the Khuro5aDi§ 
term, “Khwajah” in the sease ai “officer”, meatioa- 
ed by me iq another passage. There is ao account 
given by the historian Abu-Shuja the conlinuator of 
IbQ'Midcarwayhi regarding the establishment under 
the ^'Turkish power*’, i. &■ the Seljuqs of the office 
ol aa “aznir of jostice” (amir-i-dad), whose duty it 
was Co receive complaints. 

The progress of Persian histriography was 
accordingly farthered by these events. Formerly, 
under the nde of the (ranlan Buwayhidsi In Western 
Persia, historians wrote obviously solely In Arabic. 
Now, already in the 11th century, a Persian 
minister composed for his Turkish king, who lived 
chlefiy in Western Persia, a treatise on the art of 
government. The theoretical thesis, of which are 
illustrated by historical accounts, not always authentic, 
it is true. That work is accessible in a European 
edition, thoi^h a not sufiidently critical one, and in 
a French translation, which is also far from being 
free from mistakes. In a supplementary volume, 
the editor mendons many other historical and geo* 
graphics^ texts (without translation) referring to the 


§ Aboit lum see besides Zipit^l ivii, p. xxiij, 
zxv, 4Cia 
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$dme epoch* Siasset Nameh.^ Traiie de govirne, 
fmnt compo&e pour le Sultan M$Uk Chah par 
le vaxir Nizam^ol Moulk^ Texts psrean edits 
par Ck. Schejer^ 1891, Traduothit J89S, 
Supplement 7897. 

The use o^ the Peralaa laugfuaie ia the histori¬ 
cal literature oF Western Persia at that epoch vras 
still not firm); established- The uoters of the minis* 
ter Aoushirwau C» Khalid* ahKhashaoi* composed 
10 Persian in the 12th century> which embraced 
events from 1072 to 1134* have reached as only in 
the work of another historian, niio a Persian by 
^ birth, but who wrote in Arabic, viz. '*Imadu-d-din 
Iafahani*'$. In Eastern Iran instances of translation 
from Persian into Arabic are more frequent. It 
happens very often, besides, that a work written 
first in Arabic is known to us. only in its Persian 
translation, generally in an abridged form-° The 

” The Moillm world to Rmtlao 50*66, regarding 
the object in view, see also. p. 92. 

§ Agalhlas, tv. eg. 

f. X The ChrUtaln East in RassUa L 76 fl 

$ Otto cf- Freiiingoo ''Persarun at Medomm reges 
(ratrei, Samiardoi dlctoi" The text li qceted by F. Zar* 
ncke, Der Priester Johannes. 1, 21. from Moo Germ, 
hist. Script. XX. 266. 

® Lit History of Persia, 1; 42. ff. 




wo^s regardiDg the history of Iranian cities were 
written origioalty iQ Arabic, oo account ol their 
cooteats* being more of a theological than of ao 
historical character. Amongst them, the most pre. 
cious material Is found in the work of Narshakhi 
on the history of Bukhara composed in 352 t943'4) 
and translated into Persian only in 522 (t028-9), 
when, according to the translator's words, the 
people were mostly disinclined to read Arabic books”- 
The version which has reached us. and is accessible 
both in a Persian* edition and in a Russian tram- 
latioD is still more abridged and belongs to the first 
half of the 13th century (the last event mentioned In 
it is the conquest of Bukheraf by Chingiz-Khan in 
(220), but this version comes domo us also only in 
later maouscripli. though there is besides reason to 
suppose that a more complete text of the work of 
Narshakhi was still in existence as recently as In the 
lt)th century. A history of Samargand«| originally 
composed in the 12th century in Arabici by the 
theologian. Abu'Hafa Omar Nasali,^ sod which 

* The literstare of travels has been most detalledly 
examined by Ch. Schefer In his Introdncllcn to his edi¬ 
tion of Raphael dn Mans work-Etat de la Perse on 
1660 Paris 1690. 

§ Blbliothiqne Orientale i.v. Esfahao. 

$ Ibid. s.v. Khosron. 

^ Ibid, s.v. Ismael. 
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Hds us dso id an abridged Persiaa (ransfa' 

ti«. aod has baeD partly iraaslated into Russian,* 
^ is still more disfigured by later additions, and con¬ 
tains (ess exact infornatioQ* 

Towards the beginning of the 13tK century, 
historical works in Persian were written in all the 
countries, which were under the influence of Persian 
culture (for instance in architecturet) ffnrn India to 
Asia Minor* More or leas, at the same time, in 
the flrit year of the l3tK century, the historical 
works of Hasan NizamiJ were compiled fora ruler 
of Delhi and by Muhammad Ravandi, for a Sultan 
^ of Asia Minor' Tlie last work was translated into 
Turkish in the 15th century* The greatest part of 
that literature is lost, and we are acquainted merely 
with the titles. Jt is hardly necessary to eounieiate 
here all these titles* It has been, besides partly 
done in my book, '* Turkirtan at the time of the 
Mongol Invasion During these fast years, several 
manuscripts hare been found of works, which had 
been regarded as lost* Some new details came to 
light with regard to some other wo^s* Thus it 

* The Utles of Etsropeao vorki of the 16th century 
•a Nsdir Shah are quoted in the Gmaddit vol. U 592> 
t £.G. Brovroe. Lilt. Hut. of Persia, II, 46 ff. 

X About it sea Browne ep. cu. 49^59. 
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6as been establlsHe^ that the monograph about the 
city o^ l^ahan. which was written in the I hh century» 
by Mulazzal Mafarrukhi» and which was known 
before only in a Persi'jo translation is preserved also 
in its Arabic original. Moreover, in several copies. 

In 1912, a copy of the work of Fakhrn*3.Din'* 
Marvarrudi^ compiled early in the l3tK century and 
considered lost, was purchased by a private person. 

(t had beeoi besides, always mentioned as a ''poetical 
dironicle^’.t It proved lo be in reality in collection 
of genealogies, and it is moreover written in prose. 
There are. however, cases, when a work once dis* 
covered becomes again lost. The publisher of ^ 
Ravandi’sl: work established the fact that the "Seljuq 
Namah” o( Zahi/ud-d-Oin Niihapurl compiled under 
the last Seljucid Sultan of Persia Taghrul (M77« 
1194) was the sole written source of that author. 

It is quite probable that this work existed as a 
maoucript of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, 

No» 138. described in its time in Morley’s catalogue 
(1854). but now it is to be considered lost, accord¬ 
ing to the information received by me from the library 
of that Society. 

* E. Barnenf, Conunsntaire sar le Ysens. p. H- 

t Gnindriii, i\, 41. 

t Fcr tbe conteoti see the Grondriss, tl, 16. 
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Among the works o^ oaiTCrsal* History. com«» 
piled m iKe 12lh centnry, we may mentioD as 
aaonymoos work, entitled *‘A collection oF chronicles 
4 and stories \!ujmili^t^iavarikhnama4.qUas)\ 
written in 1126*. and preserved in an only manus¬ 
cript (1410 A. D.) At the end of it. an account of 
an event which took place in the year 1153 is 
added. The interest of this work for European 
investigators lies in the data derived from Arabic 
sources, it gives on the PersianJ epic the chapters 
on India and on the Turkish nations offer also a 
certain interest. The history of Muslim Persia is 
given in a very brief form. 

^ The last consideration holds good in general 

with regard to the Persian historical literature of the 
pre-Mongolian period- The work by Abu-l*Fazl 
Bayhaqi§ is probiily the only exception. It would 
be quite impossi ble to compile a history of Pertia 

* Oittr Knltur, 

t Ibid, 177. *‘kh beglaae nil d«m Gsthis" dem 
aiotigen Fell des Awcsta, der, so rechl, elgendkh saa der 
Gegeawsrl schpoft tad die gegeawerUgeti VerlulmUie 
*9 Schlldert. 

X For the names of the lehoWs repreieating the 
dlffereot polals d view, see Grwdrisi U. 43. 

$ Ibid, a, 37. 410. end 622. The vordi of Edw. 
Meyer (Urspruag tad Anfange dc» Chrtnentnm*, U, 71 
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of the pre'Mon^oIiaa* period from Persian works* 
without baviog recourse to Arabic sources* Equally 
brief and ioaccurate is the informatioo, both as 
resards the history of the earlier dynasties and the % 
history of culture.—as for instoncei the biographical 
iofonnatioot regarding literary and religious authors. 
Several works, belonging to that domain, constitute, 
the contents of the hve volumes of the series* ^*Thd 
Persian hittorical^ texts published in Englandi 
from 1901 to 1907* and which, as far as 1 know, 
have DO sequel* 

The Persian historical literature took on a 
quite different character from the l?tK century on* ^ 
ward. Besides, the events, which took place during 

oote 1.) ragsidtng the '‘UobegtleflchkeUea, die sIcK ani 
dleiea GebUl beiooders ilirk* ond verhaagDlMVolhgelteod 
gecsacht hsbea fgity well express the slate ol things 
with regard to that gcesUoa. 

* Far It see E.G. Brawae* Lit. Hist. 11, 5$. 

t Sir J. MalcaliD, History of persia* 16(5* ef. for 
laitance the approxlmtlion of Kay-Qobad and Delokes, 

I* 215 & 247. 

, : CraDdn...U, 66-71. Lit. Hl.t, I. 59-64, fa ^ 
RassUn* B. Toraev, *'History of the aBcieut East*', I, 34 
i. Vf. Boneikai, "New Discoveries of l)ie 19th and the 
begin o(pg of the 20th ceptory the. dooalD of the history 

of the aneient world, 1923,1, n5«ll9. 
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the reigD of Masnd the Gazoavid, the campaiiDs of 
ChiogizUun are most probably the first eveat io 
Muslim history, of which detailed accouots Io Persiao 
^ have reached os. Io the same year (1260) were 
compiled in India the Universal history of Miahaju- 
d-Dio Yuzjaoi Loowa under the title of '* Nasirs 
Tables” (TiJ>a<|al>i‘Naiiri)* The work is dedicated 
to theSulUBof Delhi, NasIra d'Dio Mahmud Shah 
(1246-1275), and io Westero Persia, or ia Baghdad 
the History of the Moogol iovasioo by Ala-ud-Dio 
Ata-'Malilc Yuwaynt. The former has beeo pulHished 
aod traoalated oaly ia port* The part, translated 
iQto English I it moreover considerably larger than 
^ that which has been published. That work gives 
as little information, regarding the dynasties of Mus« 
lim Persia, as other similar wodu. More detailed 
information it always given about the history of llte 
country, of which the author is a native (Chur, In 
Afghanistao). Sliil more details are given about the 
Mongol conquests, especially in Afghanistan. The 
Taharkat-i-tJaiiri translated by Raverty, Loodon 
Jd8l. 

^ Yuwayni. who was in the service of the Moa- 

goliaa conquerors of Persia, devoted his work 
especially to the history of the Mongols. The first 
volume contains the history of Chingiz-Khan. his two 
first successors, and a 'brief account of the States, 
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which were under the rule of Ki$ (wo eldest sons. 

The second volume, the history of the Kharizm-Shahs, 
upto tKe conquest of the Eastern part of Iran, by 
the Mongols aod Moagoiiao rulers. The third 
volume-the history of the events, after the year 
125 It and the history of the conquest by the Mongols 
in 1256 of the Ismaili State; in certain manuscripts, 
a chapter is added on the conquest of Baghdad 
(1238) by the Mongolsi whiclu as it is supposed, 
was compiled by the astronomer* Nasiru-d-Dia 
Tusi* (who died in 1274, sometime before Yuwa> 
yoD.t In spite of all the criticism to which 
Yuwayni has been subjected, on the part of the 
European investigators, on account of his most 
florid style and his flattarjit es regards the Mongo* 
lian conquerors, his worh, by the completeness, and 
preciseaeii. of its informal ion, was certainly superior 
to the earlier worLs of Persian historians* It is an 
indispeniable source, uni ivailed for the study of the 
Mongol § conquests* We know only from Ynwayni's 

* RA. Tursav, ^Hlslory of the Aacieni East, tl, 

210, For the forioer oplaJoo, see, for iastance, JasU, Ge* 
schlchtader OhaatabsehaD Volkerlm Altertom (1864) 396. 

t About other axcavatloBS at Saza, see the above* ^ 
meDtloaed Dlealsfey sod la geaeral all hioratara previoos 

to (693, GrandrUs, II, 457. 

t History of the Aocient East, I, 52. 

§ ZDMC. XXXIX, 331-351, 
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work about tbe activities of certaia Moogoliao 
detachments. 

Amongst others. Edw* G* Browne* wrote 
about the injustice ol the aUad:t on Yuwajfni and 
on the necessity of the publication of his work* and 
devoted to Yuwayni. beside* several pages of his 
"Literary history of Persia", a special article and 
expressed at that time, his intention of ioduding 
Yuwayoi’s work in the series of ''Persian historical 
texts", which was being published by Kim. That 
plan did not materialise, but. at a later date* Yu' 
wayni’i work, found a place in another series, viz. 
the E.G*W. Gibb Memorial Series, vol* XVI. 
The Editor! (a learned Persian, Mirza Muhamad 
Qaxwioi) collected with due atteotioo in the preface 
<the English traoilaticD of the same hat been made 
by Edw. G* BrowDe)t the available information, 
about the author and hss work, collated carefully 
different manuscripts, but did not possets the nece* 
ssary eroditioa for establishing the correct spellings^ 
of proper names, especially Mongolism, and thus, in 
that respect his work cannot satisfy the demands of 

* Aiffiatze-Zor peratKhen Geschichte. 

t Avgsatze, vi. **Mich habeo ebed melae orieoulh 
icheo StodioD Isniner caehr sun Gtiecbeafreiude gemadit. 

: ZDMG, 43. (1839) 550-554. 

§ "Wilder Eroberer'* (Aofsatzei 20). 
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a ‘‘critical No tracslatloa of Yawayoi's 

woi^» Dot cvcQ a a abridged oae, has so far appeared* 
Ooly separate chapters of It have beea traaslated. 

Yuwayni’i contlauator was the historian* Wassy 
ia the Mth century, who begaa his work in the 
spring of 1300, liaished the 6rst four parts, and 
presented them to the Sultan Id 1312, and later 
on, in 1328, anaexed to them a fifth part. Hit 
wor)i is brought down to the year f319.t Watsafs 
work has a stDI more rhetorical style than that of 
Yuwayni and the use of It is in consequence 
extremely wearisome for a European reader* At 
the ssme time, however it contains a great deal of 
interesting information, based on facts* According 
to Edw. G* Browne’st remark (put somewhat in* 

* Aofisize. 34 ff. 

t Receatiy the oploioa of Edw. Meyer was repelled 
with sone ueggersHoni by M.I. Reitevsev (Hellesiun) 
ud (raoism lo the south of Ruiiia, 1916, p 41) who 
ascribed to Delias the toteatloQ **to cross with two arcoles 
the Bleak See Coest, from Best to West aad to retum, 
if soccessful, across, the Caoeaus." No source cootaiiu, 
BQleis 1 an very mveh mistekeo, a&y allnsloB to soch an 
inch an lotenUon the part of Darlni. 

I Frols aoeoD Aiie, 1859 (2od ediUoo, 1905) Loe 
Rellgloa et les Phileiophleidanr lAsie Centrale 1665) 
(3rd edition) 1900, EspeOally nasoccessfnl In the lest 
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geouoasly), *‘vr6 sKouId have more williogtj forgiveo 
the Author were his work less Aveilable as ao 
4 origiaal source for the period, to which it is devoted 
but IQ fact, it is as important as unreadable.’’* A 
complete lithograph ical editiou of Was sal’s work was 
published iu Bombay (1953) but only the first part 
has appeared ia a Europeau edtiioo, aod Iraoslatioo 
Hammer^PurgtUiU, GeichiU^ Wassaf Wi^n 
1856. 

For the filth part of his work, Wasul was able 
to use *’the collectiou of Auoals” (Yami.ut-Tawarikh 
of Rashid-ud> Dio, which U the last word iu Persiau 
historiography. A medical man by profession, Raihidu* 
d-Dio, ia his 60th year, became the historian o( 
the Mongoliao ruler of Persia Ghazau-Khan 

(1295-1304), ia bU 70lh, he became the theologian 
of his brother, and successor, the Sultaa Uljaytu 
(1304*13I6). At the same time, be was actually at 
the head of the MongoUeat edministratiou lo Persia. 
During the rule of the next, Soltau Abu: Said, he 
was charged wish haviug poisoned Uljayta, and 
^ executed in 1318. Chazan*Khan entrusted him with 
the compilatioQ of the history of the Mongols. 

work is the attempt to prove the eiisteDce of • close 
relaUoDsbip between Shi'Um and Parsyiin. 

• Hiitoire des Penes, 1869. 

^ See for instance, Browne, J«iL Hist. 1. 212* 
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besiJu» PemaD sources, and, especially, the work 
oF Yuwayoii* he made use for his work of the 
MoDgoliao olHcial chroolclea kept io the Khaa's 
treasury* and called. ‘'The Golden Book'* (Altyn* 
Daptar)< Only the members of the royal family 
and the most distinguisned Mongolian nobles had 
access to it. Rashidu'd-Din was able to use it. as 
well as other MongoHao chronicles, owing to tha 
nobleman Pulad, who arxived from China in 1266 
on a mission from his king and remained in Persia, 
against the will of the latter. Pulad was coniided 
lo be the greatest authority on Mongolian tradition. 
A considerable part of the work was devoted to 
events, which took place during the authors life* 
in tome of which, he even must KImielf have taken 
part, as the history is brought down to the death 
of GhazaD'KhsD. The author entered Government 
service, during the reign of Abaza*Khan (1265-1282). 
Whenever he had to use Persian written sources, 
abstracts were made for him by other persons. One 
of these CO*workers Abdullah* Kashani '' calls him¬ 
self in another v^ork the author of the Collection 
of Annals ” and accuses Rashidu-d-Din of appro* 
priating the work of another* But the style of 
Abdullah Kashani is similar to that of Rashidu d- 

* C. Markhsm, A geaeTsl sketch of the history of 
Persia, 1674. 
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Dio. Ooly where the 7 both hare beea usiog 
writteo sources aod* aceordiog to the custom of 
mediaeval compiUto^s, had copied their text* almost 
* without any alteratioo. Wherever they speak about 
eveots of their owo time* they write io quite a 
di^reot style. Abdullah Kashani* is aa historian by 
professioa. His style corresponds*io the traditions of 
Persian historiography of ihs 13th centQr 7 »t Rashid* 
d'Din, whether he avails himself of the Mongolian 
traditions, or writes about eveots personally Icnowo 
to himself, narrates them in the simplest style* 
without any of that **llourish'',t which was required 
by the rules of Persian eloquence. He annexed 
^ later on to the history of the Mongols that of India* 
of TuHcish peoples of China* of the Hebrews and 
of the Franks (Europeans^. That part was compiled 
with the help of such represeotalivei of these peoples 
as were considered to be experts in the history of 
their compatriots. There are mentioned amongst 
them the Kashmirian hermit Kamalashri and two 
Chinese scholars. Further on he added to this 
the history of the Ismail sect before the con- 
^ quest of their castles by the Mongols in 1256* and 

* Allgeneiae Ceschichle to EtozeldarstellaDgen. 
t GescbtcKte dea Alterdums*, D. Tell L 
f Der Papynufimd voa Elephaottoe, ibid, tbe 
bibliography of the snlqect 



iioally tKe history of Persia aod oftKe Muslim world 
based oo Muslim writteo sources* Ja this last part 
of his work Rashid‘d‘ud*DiQ was, of course, merely 
a compiler* The order of the compilatioa of the 
*‘CoilectioD of Anoals ii determioed by dates 
meotioned in the text. Duriag the recopying of the 
work, a somewhat different order was obvmusly 
followed, aithocsh the order of chapters and 
even that of volumes varies different manuscripts and 
and it is difficult to tell from the copies which 
have reached us, whether any definite recension of 
Raihidoud'd-Din^s work was ever made. The last 
volume ought lo have contained a geographical 
supplement with a deKription of all the existing 
trade-routes, of the Mongolian empire* There is 
reason to suppose that, that particular volume was 
never compiled. 

As a body of historical material, RasKIdud* 
Din's* work is a unique phenomenon of ks kind 

* 1 u&Ceritand from S. A. ZhebeUv that Edw. 
Meyer calls fragmeot from the HeilentU of theopho* 
mpas’* an aooDycDoui historical maniKcript, the auffior of 
which ii alto known from the place where the msnaicripr 
wai fooad (1906) as the 'Aocaymcqs of Osyrhj'Bch 
^wblcK Is 4 city in Upper Egypt). Ageisst the beloogiog 
of this fregcneut, to Theophotupus, speaks eUo according 
to S.A. Zhebelev, the cherecteiistio of Theopompos by 
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in the litereiuie of the woH3. Neither before him, 
nor afterwards, has aoy attempt been made to com¬ 
pile a body of historicaJ i&fonaalion about ail nations 
^ from the Atlantic Ocean* to the Pacific, with the 
collaboration of representatives of the separate nations. 
Such a work was bound to coniributef to the widen* 
in^ of the historical horizons* Abdullah Keshani,* 
Rashida-d.Din’s collaborator expresses that opinion 
that the history of the Arabs and the Persians is 
merely one of the rivers, filing into the sea of 
world history, whilst European sch^ars, even aowa> 
hJi conteDporsrlei u s brltlisiM stylist, which csoaot be 
noticed Iron tbe Oxyrhyach nut. The *»"!<> fregncDii 
P were ascribed by ether scholars to KraUppoi. thea the 
opinion was ecUtled that they might belong to Ephonu, 
with regard to the later see, S.A. Zhebelev, Aoeleat 
Greece, I. 27 ff. About the OxyrKysch anonynoQi, see 
HelleBict, Oxyreynchla cum, Theepeffpl, et Crstippi 
fragoseati, recogn. B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Kont. I9C9, 
(Scriptoroto dais. Bibliotheca, OxeaJeasJs) Egypt Explore^ 
tlon Ftmb GriCoe**RonUd Branch. Tbe Oxyrhlimbui 
Pspyfl part til, 1919. 

• Kilo, tx (T9W) 268-273. 

% T E-H. Minos, Parchemeots of the Parthian Period 

from Avnoman in KardUtan (from Hellenic, xzzv, 1915) 

X In the words of F.H. ^’eisihach (Die KelUins* 
chriften ea grabe dei Darios Hystaspbis, 4) eigeoartises 
ond wertvoUos elkoelogischhs Mnsenm. 




have very ofteo the teodeocy to understaod 
under tKe term of world-hi story solely the history 
of the Romano.' Germanic vrorld* As regards the 
problem of histoiicaJ criticism, the author* or more 
correctly the editor of the “Collection of Annals^* 
was wholly unaware of such a thing. He also had 
little thought of presenting a general picture of the 
world history. His sole object was to give an 
account of the traditions of every j»eople in the way 
(hey were narrated by representatives of these peoples, 
being true to his purpose, he narrated traditions, 
which were quite opposed to the Muslim creed, and he 
made no concessions to the literary tastes of his epoch. 

A rather extensive literature already exists in 
connection with the “Collection of Annals^'. Never* 
theless* we still have no complete edition of that 
work, and many questions connected with it. are not 
sulhciently elucidated* Thus, Edw. G. Browne 
declares (hat the historian Banakiti} who * wrote in 
13 l 7, completed Rashi*du*d*Din's work by adding 
some new information.* As an example are men> 

* An sltempt to me for ethnographical porpoiei 
the shapes of the heads of dlferenl oatienaliUes was made 
as early as 166b by Khanikov In hii **Me(nolre inr 
I'ethaographiet de la Perse" (for il see below) where 
(p-68) one finds even the expresiinn "veritable galern 
elhnograpKiqoe." 
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tioQed» apiece oF iaformatioa, regarding the history 
of Europe, and a story about book-print log in CKioa.* 
In reality, these stories are borrowed from Rashi- 
du-d Dio and Baoakiti’s work is only a nummary of 
the *‘Collection of Annals^’. The publishing of 
Rashidu'd-Dia’st work has been undertaken several 
times, but has never been brought to completion. A 
part of the history of the Mongols, viz. the history 
of the Mongolian state in Persia, was intended lo 
form a pari in a magnificent series, planned under 
Louis*Fhillippe *'ColUclion Orienialct Manuscrits 
inediU d$ la Biblioiheqite RoyaU traduUs et 
publUs par ordradu Rai Quatremere was 
entrusted with the execution of that work* In 1636 
appeared the first volume, containing the text and a 
translation of the preface of Rashidu-d-Dio and the 
history of the reign of Hutagu (1256-1265). At 
the beginning of the volume was placed a classical 
(like all Quatremere^s vrorkt) investigation as lo the 
life and works of Kashidu d^Din Histoirfi des 
Mongols de la Psrse tcriie en Psrsan par 

* Aboot it tee S.A. Zhebelev, Aactent Rome, pert 

IL The Imperial period, (1923) 121. 

t EinUinmg, etc. 1112, 301, dat za EiofehroDg 
empfohlea worden kann. 

X Elaleituag, etc. 1(12, 29^306. 
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Ratchid^eddiii* publice, iraduife en francais, 
accompagnu de notes et d'un memoire sur la vis 
et les avarages de Vauteur par M, Quairemere^. 

01 Russian wKoIarii Y. N* Berezin mad« up 
Kis mind to publish and to tranilate *The History 
o{ the Mongol’*. That edition formed part of the 
*'Worhs of the Oriental section of the Ruisian 
Archaeological Society'’. There were published Brst, 
the tronsiatiooi then the text of the iotroductioo 
(coDceroiog Turkish and Mongolian tribes) and, 
afterwards, the text and the translation together of 
the history of Chinglz-Khaa in two volumes. After 
that> publications ond the translation of the work 
were stopped, although in 1870. in Dugas. 
toire dee Orisntalistes de l*Burope'\ Berezin’s 
biography contains the statement that the whole of 
the history of Chingiz-Khan and his successors upto 
the history of the Persian Mongols was trauslated 
by him. '*The Collection of AQnaIs'^ ‘‘The His* 
tory of the Mongols*^ by Rashidu d-Din in the 
Works of the Oriental Section of the Russian 
Archaeological Society, parts v (I838)i vii (1661). 
ziii (1868) and xv (1668). 

* About hit "Hittory of Helle&ltCD*' tee SA. Zbebelev, 
'^Audeoi Greece”. Part II. Kelleuitm” (1^22) 101 i. 

§ Elaleltaog. etc. 1112. 303, **Die Avfuahme aller 
pertUchen Beuteo.” 
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FiaaWy lo 1903.* xht questioo of the publication 
of Ra8Kiclu-d Dia*$ Work, this time, vvilKoi^ any 
traoslatioa. was again raised by publishers of the 
Gilt Memorial Series. £. Blochet was charged 
with this edition; but it was decided to have 
published first, the second volume (the history of 
Chiogiz'IChaa’s successors ia Moagolia. Centra) Asia 
and China upto the beginaiog of the 14th century)! 
u the parts, which had to be included in the first 
volume (the lot redact Ion and the history of Chingiz* 
Khan) had already been published by Berezin. 
Upto the beginning of the year 1908. as many as 
21 folios of that volume were in proofs* The whole 
volume (6\7 pages of the text with detailed notes 
aod 72 annexed pieces) did not appear before 1911 
(Vol. xiii of the Series). A year before the editor 
published, also in the Gift Memorial Series (Vol* zii) 
as an introduction to that edition, a rather unsuccess¬ 
ful investigation on the **History of the Mongols 

After Chat, the enterprisef stopped. At present, 
as I am informed, the editors of the Gift Memorial 
Series are trying to take it up again, and have 

• GmadnssT IlT 579. 

t E. FlandlD tt. P. Co6ie» Voyage oa Preie pea- 
dent, 1840*1 > (1843^34) II. 203. It pooled by J. Meoant 
Les Acheoerntdei et. U toscrlptloni ds la Pene 1872 
90. where mtstakecly 1 230. 


tras$miled* the cKargfe of the to ^itptKer 

pei^o OB BccouDt ol Blochet'S r^Btal to oontipue 
the same. 

For Persian historiography,t Rashidu-d-Dia’s 
work could not have remained without influence^ but 
it had no such results, as might have been ezpected 
from il Towards the beginning t of the Hth cen* 
tury. the literary tastes were firmly e^ablished, io 
such a way* that in a historical work, its coipplete* 
ness and geouineneis occupied only the second place. 
M^lst the primary objectf was its outward literary 
form* The above-mentioned imitations of Firdusi’s 
*'Shah-Nameh’\ which existed in the pre-Mongolian 
period as well, although these have not come down 
to ns, are especially characteristic of that trend of 
mind. Thus a ‘‘Shah-in-Shah Nuneh”,| in honour 
of the Kharizmshah Muhammad (1200-1220) is 
mentioned. After the Hth century, these attempts 
became more frequent* Tliui Rashidu-d-Dln’s work 
produced no less thu four rhymed ch^oicles, devo* 

* F. Sarrk uad £. Herafeld, Iraajichpp FeUraluft. 4. 

t Der Ilian, xf> 1S3. 

t Prdcecdlogi of iho Roiiiao Acadeipy of ^thc hti' 

toiy of miterlal caltore. II, 371. f. 

§ Die Kuoit der I.il^icken Volk^. 1915, phara 

Senliche Bandankmaler, 1918, 

% Deaknaler periUdwr Bankpsit, 1^10, 


t$3 Rj^iy oi tKe MpflliD Worldi* 

Of) oi iKe Mi>pfi:o($» partly> aod norf 

p^iQil^rly to th« history of the Moogoli; tut they 
pot possess aoy poetical merits. 

The aothort of ooe those rhyote^ chroaicl^s 
Hamduilah Qazwioi is at the same timer the ay^hpr 
of two other works$ oae se^raphica]* tha 
historical. His historical work. **The Choipa Hi4‘ 
loryis brought up to the year \iZ9- Bdyr* C* 
BrowQ ioteaded to paUith it io hii series pf '*Per* 
siao historical lexis-'.t as ao '^exceileat historical 
maoual *’• Later oo. it wu included io the Gibb 
Memorial Series.| and this lime, Edw. G. Browpe* 
calls it a useful compeodium *’ of Pertiao and 
isiamic history. HamduUah Qazwioi^ is somewhat 

* The Kaafaxoae MeesorUl Voloae. 1910, 16M70 
(srttcle by N.N. Paatosev.) 

f ptetve ^ the Aws.qoe ^ beeo pahbihed 

several tmMi, see, % iaiUPce, &F. Oldeabarg, MaierUls 
for Mddhic etkoao^ephy of 9U>arakho(e, f9t4, 

§ Joaroal dei Reveals, fcvr. 1911 • 54*69. 
i Ibid. i. apte. 5. 

I A hferaryhlstory of Persia. The first two to* 
Inoet I from the Earliest tloies oati) F^rdaosl* 1902. 
2 from Flrdtosi, to Se*di 1906 foood piece io (he series 
"The Library <4 Lt^erify History.*’ 

^ A History of Parslaa Ltteranre under Tartar 

DomiaioB. Oxbridge, 1920. 
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dependent oo Rashidu'd*Din. i>ut Dot to such a 
degree as Beoakili. with whom Edw. G< Browoe 
compares him la that respect* He uses foreetimes 
other sources* when he is dealing with the history of 
pre-MoDgoliao dyoaaties. Id the chapter devoted* to 
the Mongols, Id spite of thecoociseness of hli aarration, 
he DOW aod again gives some interestiogt isformatioD, 
wheich caDOot be found in Rashidu’d*DiQ’s§ work. 
The Gibb Memorial Series (Voh xiv* parts I and II) 
besides publishing the text, contains also an abridged 
translation* Nevertheless, the informatioo given by 
£dw* G> Browoe. about the ** Choice History '\t 
both in the preface to his edition and translation 
d the same, and at a later timei in his "History 
of Persian literature retnaias incomplete. When 
enumerating the chapters, which were accessible in 
the printed editions before 1910, Edw. G. Browne 

* Oa the sabjeet of the Ister Modern Perslsn 
Ilteretcre a spedel work was pobllshed In 1914. by £. 
C. Browne. "Press tod Poetry of modern Persia*’ apio 
qolte recent times has been brought the soali book by 
R. Levy, Periien, Literature, oxf. )923 compiled chiefly 
from Browne, see the review by F. Rosen In OLZ, 26 
1923 509-511. 

t 1.212. 

§ cf. especully 1, 210, ff. U. 426 6. 

t History of Peri. Lit 17. 

f A voloffie of orien^ studies, etc. 196. 


1 


> 
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oct (oeniioD, eiiKer tKe clupler about tbo 
SftBjwdA publisW hj Sbeler. cK>r tbe cbaptq* about 
tha Seljuqs, truuUted by Defrecaery. E3w G. 
Browne was aUo not aware of tbe fact that Hani> 
dullab Qazwioi did in the course of time complete 
ys work up to the year 741 <1340-1) and that 
hu aoQ Zayfio-d-Dio* continued his fathers work 
up to the conquest of Persia by Timof' While 
ptd>Ushia 9 the teit Edw. G. Browne confined him- 
calf to a faaciBiiie reproduction of one tingle 
manuscript which it far from being the best of 
the emitting manuscripts, although the nomber of 
aaauscripts, according to hit words, is considerable. 
Probibly. the best one amongst them (It seems the 
only oae» which contains the sequel to the worse, 
as completed by the author himself and by his son) 
k to be found In the library of the Universityt of 
Leningrad (No* 153) 

The historico-geographical work of the same 
author ** The delight of the hearts ” (NanhatQ-4- 
Qutub) compiled in 1339 represents a stiQ wider 
interest* Like all Persian geographers, HamdulUK 
Qazwini used larg^ the Arabic geographical t litera^ 

* Treit tot on ssk 157. 

4 Tb. Ltodaer. WeltgMchichle, II, 98, Aboat that 
work see tbe Moilim world in Rosskn 66 ff. 

X cF. my article la Uic Bolletio of the ScbAol of 

Orkakl itadies, Q, 836. 
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ture oi the lOtH ceatury, but contrary to the practice 
of maoy other authors, even Arabs, he completes 
aad corrects the text of hla predecessors, basing 
himself on the information of his own time* The 
information given by him. as regards trade*routes>^ 
and the productiveness of individual districts, both 
under the Mongols and the Seljuqi, Is of great 
interest* He used au official description of the 
country> composed during the reign of Sultan Ma!je« 

Shah (1072-1092) which has not come down tons. 

The work of Hamdullah Qazwiniit many other 
works (m for instance, the work oi the Arabic author 
of the 13th century. Zakariya Qaiwini was divid¬ 
ed into two partSi a cosmographical and a geographical* ^ 
The test and the traoilatioD of the geographical 
part have been Included in the Jibb Memorial 
Series (V zxii parts I & II). The monetary system 
of the Mcncglian period has remained obscure for 
the translator (G. L$ Strange) here as io other 
works, apdf io consequeocei his notes to the transla¬ 
tion may deceive the reader. 

Earlier the text was accessible only Id the 
Oriental lithographed edition. Separate chapters. ^ 

• P. M. Sykci, A Hilt, of Pent!. 

t Proceeding! of the Rsiiian Geographicil society 
LUI. (1917) 182*166, The review wai printed wuKoat ny 
resdiog the proofs and |i diiRgared by aumeroos mispriatir 
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I 

Beilin gi wilh Persia, were, moreover, pnblisKsd by 
^ SKefer id ibe above meatcooed (p. 69) supplement 

. to kit edition of the work of the Waiir Nizamu-l- 
^ Mulk* 

' The developmsDt of Peruan histriograpky wet 

) still more fart!>ered by the events, wUch look place 

at the end of the 14th ceotuiy, and at the beginning 
of the 15th century, connected with the formation of 
the Elmpire of Timur (TareerUne) and hii descen¬ 
dants. Three versions of the official history com¬ 
piled by Timor's order have re«d)ed us. but the last, 
de6Diti7e version belongs to a somewhat later period* 
7*he author of that work Sharafu-d-Dio wrote more 
than 20 years after the death of Timur and dedicat¬ 
ed his work to Timur's grandson. Only the Urst 
. version in its whole was publi^ed in Russia (in 

the West, it is almost unknown)* The question of 
its relation to the second and the third versions has 
] been circomstantially*** examined in the prefaces by 

^ the publisher, (the late L. A. Zimin) and the editor. 
" The Book of the Victory '* (Zaler-Nama) by Sharafu 
d-Din was published in India without the author^s 
^ preface, devoted to the review of the history of the 
Mongol state* There exists an obsolete French 
j translation made in the 18th ceotory. in which the 

i author’s preface is also omitted* 

,f * ef. Tbe Muilisi W^ld (la Rtuiian) 60* 

u 

r 


Besides that c^ie^ oSctal history, which very 
often acquired, especially in its Bor] versioo, the 
character of a panegyric, there are several other 
worksi* which were written for the earlier descen¬ 
dants of Timur,t and have been preserved (or the 
most part, only in one or two manuscripts, the names 
of their authors being moreover not always known. 
Amongst all that literature *' the most important are 
the historico*geographical work by HaSz-AbruJ 
(incomplete and bearing no title) and the hiitoricid 
work by the same author, compiled during the 
second and third decades of the l5th century, and 
wliich both are, In some way, as was the work of 
Rathidud>Dii§ in its time^a digest of the totality 
* Der islam, vW, 214*227 (article by S,,Fiery) 
The srlicle by Fr. Roieo, "Dfcr Eloflsis geUlSger 
Stronon geo sat die plittiche jeichlchte Perilem'* (2DMQ 
LXXVJ, lDl*t25) published to 1922, hsi oo^grest i^ea- 
ufic Importeace. For the oewest polUloel hlitory of 
Persia, one could quote besides the book by fircwne. Use 
Perslaa Revoluiioo of 199 $*1909 C4o:ibrldge, 1910. 

t Stead uod Aufgaben der Geichkhtsferichong la 
Turkeitea (Die Geliteiwlss 107 3-1060). 

§ C. d* Chsson, Hlstolre des Mongols, depus Tchlo- 
giuvlGiSn jtnqni Tbnodr, Bey efi Tipierlea. Tfie Ftrsl 
edutoa of ihte ftrsl volume Wn pobhahed as "far A' 

1624. Regardiog that work end the refattoo df 
works to the fasoe eee my "TorYlttaii" 3h ^ 
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of (he historico] ma(erie]i whid wm koowo io Pefus> 
at that epoch- Trom the few ^ata< brought fo 

up the prescQl, it is possible to coosi^er tt 
as aD established fact that Ha6z-i-Abru* wrote ja 
the first iostance, oot later than 1414> a chronl^e 
on the first yeara of the reiga of Shahrukh (H05* 
1413) io his introdttctioB to which be pre alio au 
outliae of the reigo of Timur. In 1414i 
ar 1415, he was coaiBiiinoned (o translate 
ati ArAbic geographical work aod to complete it 
from other sources. Thai was the origia of hii 
anooyinous geographical %vork, in which ibe rdigicms 
ol the Muslim World are deecribedj more or less. 
ID the aane order as that adopted by moil of the 
Arab geographers of the lOth century : Arabia* the 
I^ian Ocaaoi Africa* Spain* the Mediterranean 
islaads* Egy)>t, Syrta* and da regidoa df Hither (^) 
Alia aad Persia* fr«D West to East* in die fast 
four chapteri. dealiag with Fan, Kenna. Khoraalet 
and Mavarrnahx, a historical detcriplieD of Me£ af 
of these re^&< U annexed to thb respeotii^ geagra^ 
phical descriptions of the same. 

Most of the existing manoscripts of that ^ork 
end ^th (be chapter oo ^orasaUf which was 

* See especd^ly bis article b (he ]A ft, srr, (1920) 
13Q ft. 
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compiled io H20. Oae of the existing maDuicrIpts 
(is Oxford) contaie^ also the geographical descrip¬ 
tion of Mavarroahr. composed in the same year. An 
historical ^tch of MavrraoaKr ought to have follow* 
ed it, but it is roissiog io that mauuscript aad it 
ii aot known, whether it ever was written at all 

Whilst the compilatioQ* of that work waa still 
going on* the author was entrusted in 1417 with the 
composition of a compendium on world^-history* Ha 
included in it i. e* copied to the letter, T^arl's work 
ijl Ba! ami'st recension, which was brought up to 906, 
a passage from Rashidu'^Din's work, on the Abbasid 
^aliphsi from 908 upto the conquest of Baghdad ^ 
by thb Mongols in 1258, The remaining part of 
RAshtdu'd'Din^i work, which he divided into 2 
volumes: (1) the history of the MongolsJ up to 
the period of 1304, (2) Universal history, com¬ 
prising first the history of Muslim dynasties, then the 
history of the Turks, the Chinese, the Hebrews, the 
Franks,§ and the Indians. Finally, the history of 
Timur in its second recension, which belonged to 

• V. Supra aot 4, p, 13. ^ 

. t ZDMG, XXXVUI, 235 ff. * 

t Mstertsli for the htitory of the Facdty of Oriental 
Laogaagei, I, 337. 

§ ^'Syn OtecheilDa” and *‘Scycroy Archlv" 

XUX 0 835) 271-290, 332-318, 383-404, 


7 . 



ihd pen NizafflU'^^Dio Sbanji, aod was brodghf 
Qp to 1403. To all this Hafiz«i-Abru adjoliu from 
hu owQ works: (!) as a saqud to Rashidu^-Dia's 
work-a Kistory of the Mongoliao stale ia Persia 
from the year 1304 op lo the lime of Timur (2) 
as a sequel lo Ntzaao-d-DioU work a-histoiy ol 
iKe iast years of the reigu of Hmur. aad that 
of SKabukh op to 1416. 

In 1423, Hafiz-i-Abm* started lo compose an 
original work on Universal History dedicated by 
him to the son Shahnikh, the learned prince 
Baisonghur, but this time, while wriliog about the 
the hrst period, he did not coaBne himself to using 
only the ‘*Persiao Tabari'T but availed himself of 
other sources I as well. This work known under 
the name of the '‘Cream of AimaU "t (Zubdatu-t- 
tawarlkh, or else (in quotations) alio as ^‘The ooJ* 

* Vefsoefa etoer geiehkhle der Schirwaosbahe (Mam 
de 1. Acsd. etc. ideocei politiqaei. etc. 6 me lerle, t. 

iv, Uwe. 6, -184l% 

t Ceschlchte Shirwaos rater den SuAhtltera ood' 
Chsoen voft 1536-1620 voosgUch aachper&UcEieo.QMUen 
(iUd. L T. livr. 3 & 4.) 

X A brief course of the hiilMy of Azsrbu)w with 
a rappleaeatuy excorioi on ibe history of the Shirvan* 
shahs, n. 14 cc. Bakn, 1923, (for private cSkoUUoo only.) 
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ledioo of Aonals'’ (Magma'U't-UwarikK)* * * § was 
divided (fito four volumes. The first ooe contaiaod 
pro'lslanic history* the second the history of Muhem* 
mud and the CalipKsit iKe third the history of the V 
Eastern Islamic and Mongol (an dynasties j the fourth 
feU into two sections—the history of Timur and the 
history Shahrukh t Up to this time* the third volume 
and the first part of the second have not been found* 

The second part of the fourth volume is of great 
interest It Is preserved in a single and* moreover* 
very indifferent manuscript in Oxford* from which 
it can be seen that the last event* which Hafi 2 ~i-* 

Abni§ (he died in 1430) lived to relate* was the 
anempt on the life of Shahrukh, on the 2 lat of ^ 
r^nary*! 1427< The last folios of that maDuscrlpt 
which contained an account of further events 
of the same year ( the text breaks off 
it the the middle of the word), belong to an uo* 
kaowQ coatinutator, who wrote* also* while Shahrukh*^ 

* Meca. tic. 7 me Sttlt, t. x. xlll» No. 1. 1675. 

t Preeeedtogi of the Academy ofStiencei. v. xxvl, 
loppltment No. I (1675) 

t Ibid. V. Ill, tQpplemtot, No. 5. ^ 

§ Dai lodilche Ufer del iCiiplchea Meeres. LPZ. 

1666. 

t Mattrlali for the history of the Facqlty, I* 333 ff. 

« Ihid* 343 ff* 
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was still alive* ie. up to 1447. *Ha5z-i:Abni'«* 
work Has served as the chief course of Abdu-r- 
Razzacit Samar^aadi* who was the author of a work* 
compiled ia the second half of the 13th century* 
and entitled “The Place of Risingt of two lucky 
coosteliations and the place of the funcllon of two 
seas ” (MatlaU'S'.sadayan wa MsjmaQ’l'bahrayn) 
containg the history of the events which took place 
from 1304 to 1471. and divided into two volumes, 
the one dealing with events, which happened before 
the death of Timuri and the other treating of the 
events after his death. 


** ]n the comp Hal ioQ§ of chronicles, during the 

l5tK century, the 'Cyitem of Annals was widely 
adopted, which was, tn the pre-Islamic period, one 
of the chief features of Arabian histriography* as 
opposed to the system prevalent in Persia l The 

• JA, 6. vii (1866) I01-2e8. 

Proeeedtngs of the third IfiterasUonal coogresi of 

Orleutalitti I. (1879'80) 33-70. 

* These fragments ere enomersted, for Instance, by 
S. F. Oldenbnrg In his Biography of Boisovilch (A bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the professors of the University of 
St. Peiersborg, 1869-1894, I, 332 ff.) 

§ See the obiervatiooi by Edw- Meyer, Geichlchte 

del Alter hsms, I* 497 (3410) anp Ul, 4 (31). 

$ Severally ia the grandriit, see Index. 
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later Periiao historians remaioed mostly faithful to 
this sytero, especially so the authors of historical 
works, dealing wiiK individual reigas (io Persia, 
India and Central Asia). Sometimes, events were 
not recorded after the years of the Muslim lunar 
era. but after the Turkish duadecimal (solar) animal 
cycle (the order of years* the Mouse, the Bull, the 
Leopaid. the Hare, the Crocodile, the Snake, the 
Horse, the Sheep, the Monkey, the Fowl, the Dog* 
and the Hag)> as for instance, in the history of 
Shah Abbas the Great 05d7*l62S) compiled by 
Iskander Munshi. The author says, that in his 
time, reckoning by years of the Muslim era was 
unintelligible for the great mass of the population 
of Persia. Still more often, the cycle-era was made 
use of in historical works, written in Turkestan. 
Sometimes, dates of both eras are mentioned, together 
whenever, there is a contradiction between the two 
dates, one has to take it that the mistake lies in the 
Muslimt date, because the population was much 
better acquainted with the era of the cycle, t 

* t. g. Sarataslrtcae Gaiae Posteriorei tres. 1871. Pracf. 
p. xvill. where, the anthor merely repeats Spiegel’s arcamaots. 

t It ti characteriitical that this ptibllcaiioii does not 
coDl^a any chapter oa the history oT Modern Persian 
lUeratore although it cobtalos chapters oo the History of 
Arabic and Tarbsh*OttomaD‘lileratqre. 

t B. A. Toraev, History of the Ancient East. II, 
(1914) 213, 
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Works 00 Uoiversal history were wriUeo more 
seldom io the ^o^m oi Annals* An ezceptioo to the 
^ rule is the coIlecti?e work, compiled lo lodia. by 
^ order o^ the Emperor A^r* (1556*1605) oa the 
occasiOQ of the approschiog milleo&ium of Islam, and 
therefore called ‘*Tarikh-i*Alfi **t C* The Millenary 
HistoryEvents were narrated, not according to 
the era of Muhammad’st flight from Mecca lo Medina, 
but. according to the era of the Prophet’s death 
introduced by Akbar. in connection with hii plans 
of religious reform, which provoked a certain aoimosity, 
towards Islam. Reckoning by that era, the narrative 
IS brought up to 974 (lunar chronology) e. upta 
^ 984 of the Hijm (1576-7) the Millenary! 

was, however, completed only in 1592. The com* 
pilatioD of that chronicle began in 1585. 

* Ibii 206. 

t About Ui lofloeace oa P. L Larkh lee GUogr 

Diet. Prof. Unit. St. Pel. 1669*1894. I 592. 

t joorn. Mia. Pebl. laser. Part XC, *1856* Sect. 
V, 59*140. The article origloally wu pobltihed ta French 
io IS32. in the BnlletU hJit*phil. t ii. No. 15, " Esiat 
pov eclalreir, an neyea de ? 'hitloire coaparei. la 
qaettloii de V iafloeiice des Iranieas ssr lei dettineoi de 
la raie scaltlqoe" Many addliioiii have beea made io Its 
^Rniiiaa traaslaQoD *97*14^ A mei^oa in made *124 ff.* 
of the iaflneoce this artteJe had on the ilewa of Reosa. 

§ Zapisab. XXIV. 145*193. 
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lo worts oa Uoiversa! history, events were 
n&rrated for the most part in the old manner, that 
is to say, not in a siriclly annua) form, but (u the 
order of dynasties* Amoos:st soch worts, the best 
tnowD work, both In the East and in Europe, was 
that by Mi rich waoand (died io 1498). “The Garden 
of Purity about the Life of the Prophets, the Kings 
and the Caliphs’’ (Rawadatus*Sofali sirati«l-anbiya' 
wa'hnuluk'wa'i'lchultofa). The work is divided into 
leven volumes (I) pre Islamic History, (2) Muhammad 
and the four first Caliphs (3) the twelve Shia Imams, 
the Omayyads and the Abbasidi, (4) dynasties contem* 
poray with the Abbasidi,,especially io Persia and in 
India, (5) the Mongolian empire, (6) Timur and the > 
Timurids upto 1469 : (7) the reign of Sultan Huiayn 
(1469*^ 1506) in the time of MirkKwanand, a geogra> 
phical supplement is annexed to the end of the work. 
According to Rieu, the 6th volume must have been 
compiled before ell the rest, the year 879 (I474*.5) 
being mentioned there as the date of its compilatjon. 

The 7ih volume was merely begun Mir Kbwaod 
sad belongs for the greater part to the pen of his 
gracdsoo, KKwand Amir, Khwand Amir’s hand ^ 
has certainly also been active in the compilation 
of the geographical supplement, which was written 
by Mir Khwand in 900 (1494-5). 
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Mir Khwafid’s* work Ka< beea soveral times 
lithograpKed io the East (is Teheran, Bombay and 
. Lucknow). No compiete edition or translation has 

^ been made cd It in Europe. A list o( European 

editions and translations o( its separate chapters was 
compiled by Elliot.t It can be seen from that list, 
that several chapters have been published and trans« 
lated twice, as, for instance, the chapter aboot the 
Samanids into Latin in 1806. and Into French in 
164$. The French translator, however, points out 
Mir KKwand's« superficiality as historian. 

Quotations Iron Mir Khwaad are generally 
^ made very often in European literature and only 
recently, since the publication of several of hit 
sources, do they begin to be replaced by <piotationi 
from earlier anihors.l Mir KK wan id’s com- 

* cf. the biography of KhaaJkov cooptled by N. f. 
Voiieleviky for (he Eocylopaedu DfeUeaery of BrOckhaot 
sod* Efron; a lut of Khsolkevo's arUdei pabUsked Jo the 
6th lerles of the JAs. -Vi. it, tx,iL xUi- eso be fooad 4e 
the tadex to ihsl series. JAi. 6, ix, 1672 374 ff. See 
also BlbUogrsphie toslyti^iie des oaorages de M. P. Breiiet, 
V index, s. V. "Khsnykof" tad E J. Kosobsky. A sole*boolc 
of the ‘'Dagestan dislnct" *1695* Index. 

t Proceediagt, etc. 11, 166*176. 

: JA. 5, XX, 57-155. 

§ K. Ritter, Iran, p. 1. translated Viith additions by 
N. V. Khaoykov, St Pet 1874. 
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pilaUoa is. Kowever> still some impor^dcice, 
eveo in oar days* becsiise some of the sources 
a$e3 by him have since been lost* Thus, we 5o 
not soy where, in the work of noy of the earlier ^ 

authors, such a detailed account of the campaign of 
Utugh-Bek. against the Mongols in 1425» as the one 
given by Mir Khwaad* The fact, that Mir Khwaod*s 
work has been translated into Osmanli'Turkish and into 
Ceotral*Asian Turkish, bears testimony to its great 
popularity, jq the East, even as late as the 19lh 
century. Amoogst Persian historians of our days. 

Riza Qulu Khan Lalabashi has continued the work 
of Mir Khwand in his Nasir’a Garden of Purity ’’ 
(Ra%rdalo-i safa-i-Nasiri) written, for Nasiru*d-Din > 
Shah 1548* 1896. This sequel to Mir Khwand’s 
work occupies three 'volumes (dth, 9ih and lOlh) 
and brooght npto the year 1853* 

Not so frequently as the work of Mir Khwand. 
bot still very often are quoted the works of, his 
grandson. Khwand Amir. Amongst them • *' The 

Essence of Information in the exposition of the cir* 
cumtances of virtuous men (Khufasatud-akhtarfi 
bayani ahwali hakhyar/* war written by the author io ^ 
the lime of his youth io 909 (1499-1500), and repre* 
seats an abridgement of his grandfather’s work. It 

• The road.jourBal of the Tvko*Persian bonodsiry, 

conn^ton 1849*1992. 
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lias as latrodnctioB. sedloDS (maqala) ao3 a cod* 
elustoQ. Tbo Utter cootaias a 3escriptK>D ol Hera!^ 
where the author liTod at that time, aod some biogfra* 
phica] ioformatioQ regard log his coDtemporaries* 
Ose o^ the chapters of that worl:, devoted to the 
Mosgolsi has beea tra&s!aled into Russian hy V. 
Grigoriev.* Aoother worh by KKwand>AmIr is oF 
great importaoce. It is called The Friead o^ 
Biographies in the records about promioeot men. 
<Habibu*8*iiyar h al’htari afradi*bbashar)> It is divid¬ 
ed into 3 volumes (mujallad) each volume coolaioipg 
A sectioos (joz). A geographical supplemeot Is 
^ placed at the eod. Tlie iirst volume is brought up 
to the time oi the four first Caliphs, the second up 
to the advent of the Mongols, the third up to 1324 
A.D. This work, lithographed in Persia and India, 
is really iaterestiog, chte6y because it gives biogra- 
pKical informatioa regarding literary and otlier nota¬ 
bles of every reign. Of other compilations 
on Universal history, may be mentioned the 

* Syiahat-Nama'j'Hodod. A da»cjtpiioo of a joaroey 
aUag the Turko-Per^sa frontier compilad by Khqrihid 
Eflendi, fonoer seeretary of tbe Turkish commissloDer In 
charge of the demarcatloa between Turkey and Persia. 
Together with a repeat by the Persian Comoaisloner rega¬ 
rding the same journey. Pablished by the MiJit. Edoc. 
Coaun. Gen. StaS, 1877. 
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“ Substance oi Chronicles’* { Labbu-t-lawaiikh) 
by Afflir YaKya Qazwioi* written id 1342, and 
brought upto the same year* It is divided 
into four parts Ml) Muhammad and the twelve 
Shiya Imams. (2) pre-Islamic kings. (3) Mustimf 
rulers (4) the Safavids. That work was one of the 
&rst, if not actually the first Persian woikt which 
became known in Europe. Pietro de la Valle, who 
stayed in Persia from 1617 to 1623. translated it 
into Italian under the title.* “Midolla delle iitore” 
la 1763, it appeared in a Latin translation, under 
the title "Medulla Historiarum’’. 

Sources for the history of Persia from the 
16ih century to the I9t]i centuryt are as vast and 
numerous, as they are little-systematised, and investi¬ 
gated. only a lew years ago, the very existence 
was not known of a work in three volumes by 
Muhammad Kazim Wazir of the Metropolitan city 
of 'Merv, containing the history of Nadir-Shah 
(L736«1747X§and yet that work compiled by a con. 
temporary of the Shah, as regards the wealth of 
information contained therein, is by far superior 
to id) other works on the history of that reign, in^ 

M For U see dw "Zipissb” xxU. p. uv ((. 
t "Zepliiki" xvlii, 113-232. 

• "Zepiiskl'’ xxiUi I3M66. 

§ "ZsplMki" mv, 29-32. 
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da^iD^ even the b«st knows of a!( $ucK work$>* tKo 
Kistory by Mabdl-KKao translated into Freoch and 
Eagli^Ht in tKe 1 StK ceotury* Amongst the works oa 
^ the history of the Qajar dyoarty, that of Abdu-f- 
Razzaq Bekt ''The Royal illlustrious acts*' (Ma- 
atKir*i«Sulta&iyya)§ has been translated into English. 
The original published in 1241 ( 1625.26)$ (the 
work itself is brought up to the same year was the 
first book printed in Persia. 

European historiography^ has little influenced 
that of Persia, upto our days. Amongst authors, of 
more modern Persian works on history and geogra* 
r phy> greater attention was apparently paid to the 
requirements of European research by Muhammad' 
Hadan'Khaoll (died in 1696). who bore first the 

^ •Wiu" 1916, 311 ff, 

t “loesveitU" 1917, 691-695, The rJm lraa*Vaedja 
itk Partt tradition. 

* About the first articles see ladex to vol. xx, vol 
xxlv. 133*144. *‘Oq the history of the predslemlc coltnra 
la Central Asia/' 

§ More especially '*Od the inciecit Ireniaa Serial 
’p customs and Bulldiags** “March \909’ ''On pre-lslamlc 
culture In the oasis of Khiva'* Febr. 1911. 

I ZDMG. xxxrtu. 23S. 

^ Proceedlogs of the Orient. Sect of the Ross. 
Arch, Society, part, tv. 

II Ibid, p. X. 




title Saoiu'^'Dawla* and towards the ead of KIs (ife 
that of rtimada'S'Saltazia't The foIlowlDg works 
belong to his peo : (I) *‘The methodical* Nasiriao 
hiitory^ (Tarikh-i-Muota-D“i-Naiiri )-tKe oarfatioa 
is accord lag to yean* besides which the events of 
every year are divided into two rubrics (fj-the 
Asiatic aod the European* Amongst European 
events* only the most importaat are mentioned (2) 
** The Nasiran Mirror of Cities ’’ (Miratud-buldau- 
i*Nasiri)§ a geographical dictionary coataioiog some 
historical ioformation. ( 3 ) The ** Rising of the 5ub’'| 
(MatlaU'sh'Shams) and historico*geographical work 

* Afi archaeological Journey to Turkeitao ia ]667. 
t Beudes that article an article on the coins of the 
pra'lslamic prlacei of Bokhara-the Bnkhar'IGindats, was 
pobllshad by Lerkh la the proceedings of tbe third 'St. 
Peteriberg' congreii of the OricDtalliti 'inr les tneonalea 
das Bonkhsr'iChoadat Fravaox de la IU*De letsloo etc. 11. 
417'430>* A more detailed bat onforniahed article by 
Lerkh oa the same sabject in the Proceedings of the 
Orient Sect, of the Rnii. Arch. Sec. p. svIU appeared 
only Id 1909, 25 years alter Lerkh's dealh. 

: ef. *‘Zapla^’\ ziv, 346 If. 

$ Ibid. 34S'352. 

) Materials for the Archaeology of Roasia publish¬ 
ed by the Imperial Archaeological CommiasieD. No. 16. 
1994. Additlona to that book in '^Zspiaskr. U. 300-303, 
21,327-333 ilx, 115-139. 
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oa KhorasftD, wliere the author travellej la the suite 
of Natirad'Dia Shah. The late Prof. V. A, 
ZKukovsty" calls it a capita) work* It coataiDs. 
besides geographical InfomatloDi a greal deal of 
valuable archaeoleglcal material, old sites aod build logs 
are described sufficiently la detail, with iadications 
as to their dlmeosioos. A great deal of historico* 
geographical inform at Ion is also cootaioed iq the 
diary of “Tlie Jouraey to Khorasaa’’ written iu the 
name of the Shah himself. 

Persiaa literature does not. generally speakiog. 
possess many descnptioDS of travels. are. cer* 

tainly, the most valuable sources for history, more 
specially so. with regard to the history of culture. 
Amongst the lew. probably, the most important is 
the description of a journey from Merv to Arabia 
and Egypt, and back to Balkh. between 1046 and 
1052 by Nasir-I.Khosrow. the poet and religious 
propagandist. It was published end translated by 
Schefer (there exists besides, a Tehran edition of 
1312 A. H. 1894-5 A. D.) Sef^ Nameh. 
R$iation du voyage de Nastiri Kkoean^ 
etc. public, traduit, et annote par T. She/er 
Paris 7881, 

• cf. **ZaplMkl** xrv, 40?. iTr. 

t Ibid 399. 



The Dumber of works on (he geography aod 
history of individual districts of Persia is quite coo* 
siderable. Acad* Dorn publishsed between 1650 
and 1638 a series of editions* dealing with (he 
Caspian districts^ under the general title 
danische QtulUn %ur GeichicM te der tudlichen 
KmUn lander des Kaspsschen Meeres”. The 
work by Ibn-Isfandayar (13th century) on the history 
of (he same districts (edited by Edw. G< Brow net 
was published in the Gibb Memorial Series (vU) 
only in aa abridged translation* without the text* 
and later (1921* new series* v.l) the work by lbo«al* 
Balkhl^ 12th on Pars (the test alone* edited by Le 
Strange) appeared In the the sane series* 

The Persian laoguage whs also the chief literary 
language of the Kurds* independent of Persia* in the 

• cf. for It, "The World of Islam'* (In Rmsiao) I, 
(1912) 426 1 As early as 1865, there appeared a work 
by A. K. KazezD'Bek, **Bab, and the BabJt", translated, 
next yev Into French, (JAs. 6, vu, end vilQ 

t Zapliitl, lx, 321-327, xxiv, 33-90. 

: Ibid. li. 1-24. 

§ Materials for the study of the Persian Sect **1116 
People of thc'TnuK" or the AU-dlahl. p, I, I9ll. (works 
on Oriental knowledge published by the Lazarev Institute 
“of Oricnle) Lenguage, fasc. 33) V. Mioorsky. Notes rar * 
)a secte des Ahle-Haqq. |•1[, (pnblithed in the "Revue 
de Monde Maialman*' 1920-21.) 
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West i>| the aad the Tafihs* of the Mi6^e 

Ages, sad becaote so in coarse o( time* even with 
the Turks of Ceatral Asia in the East, not to men« 
^ tioQ lodia, historical works io Persian have been 
written probable in greater numbers than in Perslai 
itself. The woric on the history of Kurds, the 
Sharaf'Nameo, bj Sharaf Khan o Sharafud-Dia, 
prince of Bidtist (Bidtis is a dtj to the West of 
Li^e Van) compile.ed in 1597| was published in 
Russia by V. V. Veliaoinoo Zernov and trandated 
into French by F. B* Charmay. Ckirtf fianun 
ou faiUs de la nation i^ourde par Ohire/^ouddiru 
Prim dfi Bidlis, Traduits du Pcrsan et com- 
* tncnis par F. B. Chamuty S<. P. 186$,75, 

A work on the history of the Afghans was 
compiled io 161?, long before the foundation of an 
Afghan state, during the reign of (he Great Moghuls, 
who help under their sway 'the greater part of 
present-day Afghanistan, indoding Kabul, by Hafi 
* A. A. Bebdniky la the EthaogrspbSca) Review, 
1902, No. 2i 1'20» A. A. Seatooov in the "World of 
^ lilaa*', 1912, 523*561. L L Zarvblio, la the series 
pohliahed by tbe Maseom cf Aathropologicat end Esboo- 

graphy, e. V- faic. L (1918), 92-148, V. A. Ivaaov, 

la tbe Memoirs ^ tbe Asiat Ssc. of Bengal, to, Till, 

No. 1 (1922) 1-76. 

t ZapUskl, 3CXT. 410, 413, ff. 
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NiraatulIaK, uaiier the title of '‘Tiie Afghan Treasury^ 
(Makh 2 aD«i«Afghani)* Acad* Dora translated into 
EDgliih an abridged recension of this work—B, 
Dorrt, History of the Afghans, translated frojrs 
iht Persian of keamatullah\ Lon. 7829~f$36, 
it is the only one of the '* Many’' works devoted to 
the history of the Afghans, Vk^hicK Is mentioned in 
the “ Gnjndrissder Iranischen PKIlologue *’• In the 
'‘Eocydepaedia of I slam i two more works are named 
dealing with the history of the founder of the Afghan 
State* Ahmad Shah Dureani (1747-1773). One of 
these two works, the '* Tarikh‘i«Ahmadt by Abdul- 

* cf. my review io the "Zeptsski'*, xv, 250*256. 

Report en the eicavations of the Afratiyab to 
1907. (Procee<Iiiigi of the Russ. Conus, etc. No. 6, 22*36) 
Report OB the excavalloni of the observatory of Mirza 
Ulogh'Bek la I90d and 1909 (ibid. 2nd series, No. I, 
76*93). 

I Besides the “ZspissH'*, a greet deal of material 
on the knowledge of the Ceucaos la connecHoQs with the 
poliUcel and coltorel history of Iran caa be found io the 
**Chrlit]aB East*', which was pgbllshed since 1912. by ihe 
Academy of SclcDcei end in the '*ColIecflon of meterlals 
for the description of locelillei and tribes of the Cencasns’' 
pebbshed et Tlflis since 1061. In Index for the twenty 
finl fesciclei of the “Collection" (1681-1694) was 
compiled by E. L Kozabeky; to him also belongs ^ An 
ceiay on the blbbography of the Degheitss District" (The 


It 
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Karim, wriUea latKe 19iK century, repVeseDls merely 
paraphrase of Husaya ShaKi " by IrDamo-d-Din 
m Chishtii caniplled at the eod of (he t8tK ceotury. 
Aoother the ** TarikK*i-5u!(aDi ii a compilaiion 
wrltteo iQ the lecoad half of the 19th century. Of 
more interest ii the work, ‘‘Terikho-Ahmad Shahi” 
by Mahmud al-Husayal,* a cootemporary of Ahmad 
Shah, which is preserved only in one manuscript in 
the British Museum* The autobeography of Abdu-r- 
Rapmau Khao (I860'] 190) aroused some interest 
even among the larger public. The English transla* 
lion of it is contained in the first volume of (he 
book by Sultan Mukammed Khan, Life of Abdur 
Rahman London 1900. 

The historical literature of Central Asia reached 
a certain state of development only from the I6lh 

oote^book of ibe Daghestan Dutt. 1693) and Ua sapple* 
ment '*An on ay on (ho Blbliograph> of the Dagh. DliU. 
1696-1902" (The dagh. Coll. Faic. !) and MaKrlali for 
the bibltogr. of the Dagh. Dutt." (ibid. faic. 11,) Lass 
ladafactory in the ‘'jabtlea history of tho diy of Darbao*' 
4^ compiled by E. I. Kozabsky. 

* The aothor was. of course, unable to speak la 
detail about his own works and lo define iKelr place etnoog 
other works. A list of his works, up to 1913 hn baeo 
hnbUshed In the Materials for a biographical dlcUonary of 
(be ordinary meubera of the Academy of Sciences 1. 20-24. 



cenlary. The'history of earlier events, which took 
place ID CeotraJ Asia, before the epoch of Tirour 
and the TinuriJs is koowo to us mostly from works, 
written in Persia* Uader the later Timurids, aaS 
daring the period of the earlier Urbek Khaas, there 
prevailed a tendency to write \a Turkish, which also 
a^ected the domain of historical literature. The 
history of the Mongols by Rashidu.d'Din and the 
History of Timur by Sharafu'd^Din were translated 
into Turkish for Kuokunchi Khan, 1512-1531, by 
Muhammad Ali C. Darwise Ali Bukhari* 

The wo/kj relative to the history of Shaybanl* 
Khan, himself and his nearest successori, were also 
written in Turkish. Timur's dlscendant Babur, (born 
in 1482, died In 1530 A. D.) the adversary of 
Shaybani-Khan also wrote his memoirs in Turkish, 
which IB. probably, the most remarkable document in * 
the Turkish literature of Central Asia* About every 
thing'that he had heard, or experienced, the author 
gives a truthful, simple and clear account, without any 
of the rhetorical flourish after the fasion of the Persian 
historians of his time. Geographical descriptions, 
which found a place In his Memoirs, as for instance 
the,description of Farghans, ond Samarqand, with 
its district, are considered with full justice as classi¬ 
cal. Babur’s woric was first published ia Russia 
(1857) by N, Y* llmmsky. Attempts to translate 
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it were ma^e iii Rusita* serera] times, but never 
brought to campletion. la I905j a fasdmile ol an* 
other and more correct manuscript at composed the 
^ first volume ol the CIbh Memorial Series) was 
pnblished in England. Later (1921) an English 
translation with notes and additions (rom other sources 
was published hy A. S. B^^tridgt. Tks Memoirs 
of Bahur- A new iranslaiion of the Babur 
name, incorporating Leyden and BrskmeU of 
1826 A, D. The Persian language, however was 
still widely used in the historical literature of Central 
Asia, even at the time of Shajbani. and Babur» after 
their death it again acquired a complete predominance 
^ over the Turkish langu^e in that domain. The 
odiclal history compiled by Shaybani's order was 
already during his life-time transposed into Persian 
verse in the manner of the imitations of the *‘Shah 
oameh be* rhymed chrooicfei* The chief documents 
of historical literature of the Khanate of Bokhara* 
from the 16 th to the I9ih century, were composed 
in Persian- In 1864, F. Feufet made an attempt 
to give an estimate of the work done by scholars 
% in that field- He took into consideration, the sources 
of the 16th. 18th and 19th century,*which had been 
made known by inch Russian scholars as Veliaminov, 
Zernov, Senkovskey and Grigriev, viz- Abdullah* 
Nama, Hafiz-i-Tanisha, Tazkic-i-Muqimkhaoi hy 
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Muhammad Yusuf Balkhi aod the Memoirsof 
Mina Shams-i'Bukhari* Of these scholars. 00)7 
Grigorier had published the full text aod a traUslatlca 
of his source* S. Schefer published a&d traaslated a - 
small woik. compiled io Coastautiaople. by Abdu-l-^ 
Karim> a refugee from Bukhara, where, besides the 
ioformatioa oq the histoiy of Bokhara itseV, an 
account is also given of the history of" Afghanistan. 
Khiva (after Nadir Shah) and Kokand. Finally* 
Feufel himself gave an account of (he contents of a 
new source discovered by him in a maaascript, io (he 
library of the University of St. Petersberg dn the history 
of the reign of Ubaydullah of Bukhara (1702-1711), 
compiled by Mir Muhammad Amir. Feofd also ^ 
pointed out the importance of the records of the Persian 
emigrant Vaslfi. with regard to the history of the 
16th century* Since (Ken, a whole series of new soorcet 
have been discovered. Amongst them, the richest 
as to its contents is the work by Mahmud C* Vail, 
compiled in Balkh io 1630 A* D* The Sea of 
Secrets ** with regard to (he high qualities of pious 
men” (Bahru-l-assar fi manaqibi-l-akhyar) or (Ih 
another manuscript). ** The Sea of Secrets with regard 
to knowledge (marifat^ of pious men As has been 
since then found out, the author had the intentit^n 
to write a vast work, in seven volumes : (f) Cds« 
mography and Astrology. (2) the pre-Islamic 



period. O) MnKuomad. (4) Hxe CalipKt. 
Easttffn Mgslim dyiMlies of tKe pre-MoBSolian 
period, (6) CfvBgkiz..ICKaQ aad hu 3e$cendaDt$ up 
to N«dif MoKemoed KKao (et tJut time, be ruled 
io BelkK end efterverds b BakKara) (7) Timur 
eod Ki» descendaoti-in Ceotral Asia and india upto 
Sh^ Yahao (1628-1659.) Each votome was divided 
into four sections. In Western Europe, only the 
fourth section of the sixth Tolome is known from a 
single maanseript (in Loodon. in the library of the 
India Ofiioe). MaousaipU of the three 6rst sections 
of the tame volume have been found io Tashkent and 
Kakand and an incomplete copy of the first volume 
in Bukhanu 

The Tvkish language was more frequently tued 
in the hi^rioal 4iteralure of Khiva. The work ol 
the 'Khan of Khiva Abui Cbazi (born in 1605. died 
in 1668) **Tke (genealogieab tree ci the Turks" 
(Shajara*Nlork) was also wiiUen in Twkiih, although 
Ab^Ghaxi who stayed for 10 years, in Pe^sia« 
hoped to translate his work at later date into Persia* 
That work coatans the history of the Tvks and of 
the Mougols, besides the history oL the Khanates of 
Central Asia, and particalariy that of Khiva; up to 
the of the authors- The last pages of it are 
written by Anush-lUuui Abol Ghazi's son and successor 
who brought the narrative np to the time of his 
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father’i d^ath. AhouUGkasi Behadour Khan, 
Hktoire de$ ^^ogoh st Tafares, Publics 
iraduite et annotes par U Baron Dcsmaison, J. 
I. Texts, St. P. 1871, /. « Iniroduclions, 1874. 

Abul-Ghazi aHirms that he did not diapoae of 
any written lourcea ti regards the history of his 
ancestors/ begioniRg Irom Chingiz-Khan's grandson, 
Shaybani-Khao. We know, however, that certain 
records o( historical tradition existed in Khiva, is 
the 16th century, one of the '^Chingtz-Nama'’ 
by Utamish Haji has reached us in two manuscripts/ 
of which one is at present in Tashkent, in the library 
of the Central Asian Government. The other, a 
much more complete one. used to belong to Ahmad 
Zaki Validov. 

Contrary to the established custom, Abol'-Ghazi 
Khan, was compelled to undertake the compilation 
of his history himself, personally, because there was 
no educated man in his state, who might have been 
entrusted with such a charge. The Khan destined 
his work for the larger public and tried to write 
avoiding the use of any foreign words* in such a 
manner, that It might be understood by a five-year 
chiidi He is, in genera), faithful, to hit promise, 
although, certainly, he could not (do altogether with* 
eut Persian and Arabic words. Khiva was in another 
position at the beginning of the 19th century, when 
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the lounger oi t new dynasty Ktazar*KhdA> who 
ftssumed the title of KKaa in 1604, eat rusted a 
^ i^irab (an official ia charge of the irrigalioa) Shir 
^ Muhammad Rahim Khan (ld06-1825)» the lucceisor 
of lltezar (who perished in 1306 duria; a war with 
Bukhara) and brought it up to 1312. After that, 
he wai eotrusted by order of the Khao. with a 
traostation of Mir KKwaod*$ worki and worked at 
it up lo ihe time of his deathi which took place io 
IS29, but did not complete even the second volume* 
Eleven years later in 1840 Allah-Qul Khan (1825- 
1840) • entrusted one Muhammad Riza, a nephew of 
Munis, who bore the pen*name “AgaKL” and who 
^ also was employed as mirab with the completion of 
the Work of Munis on the history of Khiva. AghI 
fulfilled that task, brioging the work of his prede* 
cessor up to the death of Muhammad Rehim Khan 
(1625) and then continued it up to 1872, consecrating 
a separate work, under a particular title to each of 
the reigns. Munis and Agahi wrote iu Turkish io 
a less simple style than Atul-Ghazi. but. never*the' 
nevertheless. It is possible to read their works with* 
V out any particular difficulty, The works by Munis 
and Agahi, which still remain in manuscript, were 
used by tue for several of my works. 

As regards the third, Uzhak slate, the Khanate 
of Kakand, which was formed in the 18th century* 
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end reached its ful! development io the 19th century* 

Teolel remarks that there were no native aourcee on 
the history of that Khanate up to the publication 
the work by Abdul Kam Bukhari. At present, V 
it has been established that such sources were 
sofiiciently ouraerous* The language of the historical 
literature of Khokand, like that of Bukhara was, 
moreover, Persian. One of these works, probably 
the most important one. **The Selected Chronicles” 
(Muniakhabu-Utauunkh) by Haji Muhammad 
Hakim, ending with the year 1642, exists both in 
Persian and in Turkish, but it has been proved by 
the late W, D. Smirnov that the original was wri« ! 
tten in Persian. Amongst all the sources os the ^ ' 
history of the Khanate of Kokand up to our days, 
only one, and that not the best of them, hat been 
published in full (without any translation). With 
regard to other existing works, a great deal of Infer 
mation can be found scattered in different publications. 

B^ur wrote hli Memoirs *fo India in Turkish^ 
but his successors were compelled to adopt the literary 
language of the Indian Muslims, i. e* Persian, 

Babur's next successor Humayuo (1530^1556) adopted ^ 
already this practice, though the work bearing his 
name (Humayua*Naraa) was not written by hims^, 
but was entrusted by him to the historian Khwaod* 

Amir* In remote Kashgharia, where historical 
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literature was proI>abl 7 less JevelopeJ iKau In all 
other Mnslicn countries, they wrote id Persian. There 
exists a retaarkaWe work, *'Tankh-i*Rashiji ” writlea 
ia Kashmir and fioiihed iq 1547 by an enigraat 
from Kashgar, Mirza Muhamma3 Haydaror Hay3ar> 
Mirxa. which coataios personal remioisceoces of the 
author and the history of the f^oDgolian Khaas of 
Ceatral Asia, from 1347. The work of Haydar- 
Mirth though writtea io another language, recalls 
io many respects the Memoirs of his cousin*Babur, 
with which he was acquainted. The historical 
narration of Haydar-Mirza bears the tame truthful and 
impartial character, and the chapters on geography 
are writtea ia the same clear and concise manner. 
This work was translated twice into Turkish io 
Kashgharia and became known also in India, Turkestan 
and Persia* It is accessible to Elnropean readers in 
an English IransUlioa* Ths Tarikk.uRa$hidi of 
Mima Muhammad Haidar Dughlaty A hUtory 
of the Moghuls of Central Asia, an English 
version edited by N. Elias, the translation by 
B. Denison Ross, London 1895. 

In the second half of the 17th century. Mirza 
Shah Mahmud, wrote m Persian a history of 
Kashgharia from the second half of the 13th century 
up to his own days, and nsed, as his source, for it 
the ^'Tankh-i'Rashidr’, hut Shah Mahmud's work. 
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usIiVe that by HaydarMlrza is written la a very 
in^ ifferept and often incarrect laQ^uage. All later 
works on the history of KashghaTia were writteo in 
Turkish, ope of such« the most recent one, is acce¬ 
ssible in a printed edition (without translation) and 
two other works t18lh century) remain in Ms* but 
their contents have been described suftcienily in detail* 
Besides historical works in the proper sense <01 
the word, as historical sources can also be considered, 
works, on the history of literature, i* e> collections 
of biographical data about poets with specimens oF 
their work annexed, and works dealing with Muslim 
religious orders* Of both these categories, a consl* 
derable number of works are accessible in prioUd 
editions. European & Eastern, but hardly any of 
them have been translated into European languages* 
One of the rare exceptions an abridged translatibn 
of one of the earlier (f Ith century) works on the 
history of Muslim mysticism is the ^'R^elatioa 'of 
what is concealed'* (Kash-ful-Mahjub) by Yullabl. 
which was published in the Gibb Memorial Series 
(v* xvii, 1911). 


In the present sketch not all the docurdents on 
.Persian historical literature^ which have paised 
through my hands and have been quoted in my 
earlier works, have been, epumerdled.^ • fetill feis 
could 1 We'h^'in vW die eoumeratibhef all the 
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edsdog la geoenJ* lo tlte Mtae 

when conpihag my sketch oa Arabian KistoriograpKyi 
I my sole object has been to compose a manual, where 
aon'Onentalists and begiaaers could bod ike aece- 
asary information for iheir farther independent 
stndieS' 

Euro^n InvHti^aHon of the hhtory of Iran 
and of the Iranian culture 
For European historians, Persia had oecestari^ 
always formed a subject of interest, if only on account 
of the importance, which the Graeco*Persian won 
had in the history of the Aodeot World* Under 
a the ioBoence of the traditions of the ancient culture, 
Byzantine and mediaeval European historians saw 
in the history of the Sasanian Empire, even in that 
of the Caliphate, and of the Muslim Iran, before 
all, the continuation of the history of Ancient 
Penia* Agathias wrote in the 6th Century that 
' hla contemporary king Khosrow Anushitvan had 
' surpused in tdory all the kings of P«sia, even 
Cyrus* Foi' the Frauk aanalists of the 9th centuiy, 
^ HarQn*ar*Radiid was a *'kiog of the Persians**, in 
the 12th century they wrote about the ddeat of 
Sultan San jar (1141) as the defeat of the Samiaid 
brethren, kings of the Persians and Medians. For 
European travellers of the 15th century, Tabriz was 
Akbataoa and SbiraZ'Persepolis. 
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Ua^fir svii circamstaoces» ia tSe age of the 
Komaaist$> there was houa^ to appear a tea^eacj to 
collect frooi the aocieot llteratore io/orznation* regard¬ 
ing Aoiceot Penia. and to coanect it with the ^ 

scarce data available at their lime about the later 
destinies of that country* Titles of several worb» 
written io the 17th ceoturyj which have now been 
long forgotten* are mentioned in the *‘Literary 
History of Persia*’ by Cdw* G* Brovme. He also 
points out the importance of the work by Thomas 
Hyde, published ia LiHidon in 1700. on **The 
Religion of the Aodent Persians, and Mediaos*', in 
which certun vievrs, which were later adopted by 
scholars, are foreshadowed, akhoogh Hyde had no ^ 
notion whatever either of the language of the 
Awesta, or of Ancient Persian, or of Middle 
Persian. 

The impressions ^ the t7(h centory Iravellert 
of the Persia of their days were in general favoura« 
ble. Persia then was living throi^ an epoch of 
external spendoor. under the rule of the .Safavid 
dynasty, that is why the Safavid capital Isfahan was 
called by d’Herh^t, '*the biggest and the most ^ 
magnificeDt city ^ Asia after those of China,’* la 
Herbelot*! dictionary, much space is given to naterials 
borrowed from Persian historical wwis; even the. war 
between Khosrow U (590-628) and the ^p^or 


HeracHos Is oafratad from Khwaoad’Aroir 9 v^ilon. 
but he does aot give any geoeral cutlloe of (he 
bftlory of the Persians. He knew (hat the creator 
of the sew SKiai Pertia> Ismail, t]\e founder of 
the Safavid dyne sty > had laid Urm foundations for 
the new monarchy.’* 

Of iKe events of the IdtK century» ouly the victor¬ 
ies of Nadir Shah (1736-1747) were able to provoke 
in Europeans a certain amount of interest is {the 
Persia of their days. But one of the greatest events 
in the history of the study of Ancient Iran is 
connected with the 16th century - the first attempt 
of a Enropean to learn the language of the holy 
scriptures of the Zorosstrians - the Awesta, and the 
first attempt to translate the Awesta, into a European 
language* The young An^uetil du Perron (born In 
1731 after having seen in 1754 a few folios of the 
Awesta from a manuscript in Oxford 1 made up his 
mind to go to India in order to get a key from the 
Indian Zoroastrians to the reading of the incom- 
prehensible ancient text. The details of Kis romontic 
journey and his stay in India (1755-I761). where 
after many efforts he was fortunate enough to. find 
three teachers, have been [described from bis words 
many times, ten years later, ^ter his return to 
Europe, iQ 1771 , he was able to publish his Iran* 
slation, the “Zend Awesta'', “ouvrage de Zoroaster.” 


ADqoetil'c woi^ cansed to appear a vast 
literatore. first as regards the qiiestioa of the autheoti- 
clty of the texts, whieh he brought with him, and 
thea as to the degree of reliability of the traditioaa] 
expUoatioa of these texts, which Aaquetil Ka^ 
learned from his Indian teachers* The first question 
has been solved long ago. in the aSnnative; the 
second remains disputable up to the present day. 
Anquetili who did not possess any philologicai 
traiaing, codd not hare proposed that question* 
The ongioatioo of the question is closely connected 
with the establishment of the relation between the 
language of the Awesta and Sao^rit and with the 
progress in European Sanscrit studies. £• Bumouf 
was the first to apply in his work, which appeared 
in 1853, the methods of Eloropean philological 
criticism to the edition and explanation of the 
Awesta. Much earlier from the very first years of 
the 19tK ceotujy, as mentioned by Bomour, attempts 
had been made, by German scholars, who availed 
themsdres solely of AnquetiJ’s translatione. '*to 
produce the image of the Ancient-Persian civilisation''. 
Notwithstanding the absence of a critical edition and 
the insufficient knowledge of the language, pouessd 
by Anqaetib his translalsoo, according to the opinion 
of one of oar modem scholars, correctly transmitted 
the general spirit and ideas of the Awesta. His 
Dotea and the infoimalioD/ glTen by hiB> with regard 
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to tfid Zoroastrlao ritual, basej oq a proximate ni 
cbos^lebri^ c^serratioQ o( Zoroastriao oral traiikiooa 
^ aad Kb pertoaal contact wi^ themi raniain mstmctiva 
ap to tKa praceot day and are superior Ky their 
compIdeDetB to the inlormation given by later 
invest igattans. 

From the secoid half of }he 19th cealurr 
onwards begin the attempts to produce a critical 
aditioQ aad a tralislation of d\e complete text of the 
Aweeta in the rimpe in which it has reached iu. 
At the same time research worh was carried on in 
^ coonectioD with the questions started both by Burnour 
zegnidiog the PabJavi commentaries on and the 
Sanskrit translations of 4he Awesta> and the data 
oontained in the Pahlavi literature, with regard to 
tho Awesla and to Zoroaster. U hae been eitaUi- 
died that etdy a Bmd) part of the ttji, which existed 
at the rime of.Ae Sasanidi, and was divided into 
21 books, has come down to os. As eady as in 
the 9di oeatvy, one of these books (the 2nd) was 
rirandy considered to be irretrievably losti moreover, 
of the filch book, only the text existed at that time 
wathoat kt P^avi conmentary. Only one hook 
de 19th VMididad} has readied us in its integtditly* 
AU’the rest are merely fragments from deferent 
boob. Reiigioiu hymns the so-called Gathas« 
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sUn8 apart as regards tKeir language, beiog« probaHj> 
a separate and the most ancient part of the Awesta* 

Ifl spite oF the fact that the nature ol the 
contents o( the Awesta, was thus Fully established* ^ 
attempts were still made to consider the holy scrip* 
tures ^ the Zoroastiian* as one whole, as a doca- 
meat oF a definite epoch, and as belonging to definite 
historical surroundings* Such are the contents oF the 
boob by Wilkalm Geiger : **08iiramsche KuUnr 
im Alterium, (Erlafsgent 1882). The object o( 
that book is to give the characteristic oF the culture 
oF the “Awesta people'^ AvaeU-Voikea*'), 

and It is assumed that the Awesta was composed in ^ 

its entirely in the Eastern part oF Ira&i during ' 

the pre'Achemenian period* The time, during 
which the Awesta was being composed, was of 
considerable duration. The people in the course 
that period, were migrating From one part of the 
eouotry to another, and passing through different 
stages in their cultural development* The upper 
parts of the Syr-Darya and the Amu-Darya and 
the valley of the ZaraFshao, situated between these 
two rivers, were the original mother-country oF the 4 
people of the Awesta who first descended From the 
basin o( the Syr.* Darya ioto the basin of the 
Zarafshan and thence on to the basin oF the Atptf- 
Darya. To the.aoutK of the Amu-Darya* along the 



Northern Sediftties ol the Hiajn*Kush the people 
fotm<l Its second mother-coantry, thace they pro* 
eeeded pertly towards the South, partly to the West» 
B third tpf>A in the nigretions o( the Iranian 
people it determined by that division into two 
branches. The spread ol Zoroastrianism was con¬ 
nected with transition from the nomadic state to 
settled ]ife> in consequence of whi^ the religious 
strife was followed by an economica] struggle. The 
Gathat are an echo of that epoch of fierce religious 
and economical wars during which the element of 
nationality receded altogether, into the background* 
That is why the very ward "Aryaoi** is not eu* 
countered in the Gaihas. As Geiger puts it. the 
Cathas were the only one part of the Awesla. 
which drew its material entirely from the lurroundlng 
conditions. Nevertheless, other ezU tare taken by 
him into account in order to explain the life of the 
''people of the Awesta". All the texts were com¬ 
posed in Eastern-Iranian districts* but their authors- 
missionaries of the new creed.-came from the West 
from Media. 

This last conjectare is sot based on the sacred 
texts tliemselves* but cm the tradition> which is 
firmly established amongst the ParsU. L e. the Zoro- 
astrians of our days. In the same way. as in 
Saaskritology, so also In the domain of the Ancient 
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Irftoitfi relxgieo, the qv^stios <4.tke degrtt of credit 
iKat nay be accorded to the aative Woed Inditioa 
has provoked embiUered diacussiooa. The qOesiioQ 
^Qot be cossidered to have beeo entirdy colved ^ 
even ap to the present day* Even the chroool^ical 
^atetn ot the ParsUi wkh the exact fixing of |he 
time of Zoroaster’s life/ in apit(e of .its weU^ 
known recent origin and its distinct fictilinis^iesii 
enjoys an unmerited soount of credit* It }s taken 
into cooiiderdios equally by all the three, collo.bqy« 

«or( of (^t'*GruHdriss dtf Iranisck£tf,p^ihJo§Uj* 
who had to deal with that qu^tioaHhe, autWs of 
riie tot Idas on the tlteralure of the, Avy^a, ,oq the 
history of the pre-lilaiiric Iran* and on ifto Iu^ma ^ 
religion* 

At the same time, as the question iiboto thd 
religious tradition of the PtoSis, (here tooto dmtitijat 
European scholars, in the second tudf the 16tli 
century. (Ke. question regarding the i^alne to the 
Persian historical tradition, to what d^ree can the 
Persian traditions, concerning the ' dynaSM to 'fhe 
pre*Alexandrian period, be regarded si a toeaos' to 
S^ptement the infnmation, to .^aphors. ^ 

Aueapts to ^indtoitify ilia beroqs of tfin 
histbrhdl Idnga-Asa^riaa* Mediao had 
tlill made eu ibe . center by.Sit 
JnsBSi 0746^1794) iad liave since been 



naoy 4un9> io iHe hookt oi M^Imr vy«s 

lirti attempt of a Eoropeaa ad^elar* relyiag 
oft Pefiiaa tonreet to Mr^ate the ,bi story of P«f^a 
frocB iKe most aDciott lioaea down to the pre/r^t 
day^ The part of i\. dealiag with Apci^pt Iran, 
ta permeated by the aame (eadeocy. Malcolm's work 
hat» at preseoU of coarse* become obeof^. SufEce 
it 'to Mj. that be had fto acacs Io b^osetf pf 
AeKMMoiaa loseriptioDs, while doali^ff with tHe 
hHtery* of Peraia* When compiiiog the history of 
the Miulim period, he naku ao dltfa^ooee beiwepa 
Ooapilatioos and origioal sources^most (reoueolly. 
he qootea only tides of parks., without meDiiooipg 
either the eames of their Mthors. or the time ol 
their'Oompo*iiioB< 

The history of decipheri&g of the Aodeat 
Periian ioscriptiMu. be^iaQUig with the first soceesa- 
fd attempt, made by Grotefend (1602) iias beep 
Dhrfaled ooDy Ucoea- The chid aeril 
Heoty RawUosoo.wbo discovered (ip 1636]) ,ao4 
deeiphered ^he B^istaa iascriptioa* . Aftert^rda. 
aU historians v4iefl wiiMog^ about Apoieot ^ersje* 
were ^le to utilise (he .Adameoian ioscriptiMS* 
although ceflaio wrong reodiogs resulted sometiiues 
ia wrong histcncai deductions- ,Th«f* there listed 
at'n'(imaf.>the epiDiop, wht^ .had, later to be 
rejectadr that ihe AweiU . wa$ aenlicm^ io the 
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iDscrtptioD of Darius. The liisiory of AadeDi 
Persia has been mostly investigated ia couaectioa 
with the history of other countries of the Ancient 
Eeast. The progress of research in the domain 
of the history of Ancient Persia is closely coonected 
with the progress of historical studies, relative to the 
Ancient East in genera), if not in the matter of 
new discoveries (io this respect, if I am not 
mistaken, nothing of any importance has been done, 
since the discovery in 1855 of the AchemenlaD 
palace inSuza by Mr. Dieulafag. and his wife) still 
as far as the explanation of materia] is concerned* 
Edw. Meyer^s work '‘Geschichle des Alterlums” 
the first edition of which appeared in 1864. ■$ 
B> A' Furaev puts it. *'nakes an epoch ir the 
history of research/’ The Achemeoinn state is dealt 
with io that work io a most brilliant and, it would 
seem, scientifically substantiated way. 

Attempts have also been made to approach the 
history of Ancient Persia from the other side, and 
to consider it as a part of the history of the East 
in general, and of the Iranian world, io particular. 
Amongst such attempts^ those by Noelddce are the 
most interesting. He published in 1865 an article 
regarding the fifth volume of the *'Roman History^ 
by Mommseiii whidi deals with the Roman st^re- 
mdcj and the Roman policy i]>the East. Noefd^ 


calls hicDSclf ID that article a 'Milettaote io Aocient 
History*' acid treats the historical questioDS contained 
therein from the poiol of view of an orieDtaliit> 
for whom there is so euemial ditfereoce ia the 
life of the same Orieotal peoples at didereot epo^s. 
]n the same strain are also written his articles Id 
the Encyclopedia BritaQoIca”. the Cennaa original 
cf which was published by him separately io 1667* 
These artids are devoted, (I) to the Median and 
Achemenian states. (2) to the state of the Sasaoids 
(3) the city of Persepolis. In the preface, the 
author mentions hts lack of partiality for Eastern 
peoples and his sympathy with tha Greeks, which 
increased more ead more as he went on studying 
the East* StifI more characteristic Is that Edw. 
Meyer* a specialist in the history of the Ancient 
World, in his review of Noeldeke’s work eccuses 
that Orieotalist of seeing loo mucli shade on the 
Persian tide and too moch light od the side of the 
Creeks* More welh-groDoded are Edw* Meyer's 
ohjectioos against the charaderisatloo of Cyrus, as a 
savage conqueror"* since Gyms did not really 
destroy any of the cities conquered by him, not 
even the rebellioos Sardes* Edw* Meyer is less 
right* perhaps, when he tries to explain the campaign 
of Darius against the S^lhians by some important 
political considerations, io which KoeldeLe sees only 



(he U 2 U&I craviog for co&cjuaats io uaknowa coaa(rie$. 
Accordiog to opiaion. tKat canipfigQ 

was uodeitakea hy Darios with iHo object of laakiog 
a rear^altack ob the Taraoias oomads, who wofo 
devastatiog his The campaiga was not 

successful because it was ^dertakeo, '*with iosuffici* 
ent geographical kaowledge/’ “However* this my 
be. there are no sufficient proofs that Dari^ ud 
his advisers had any knowledge whatever of the 
eziste&ce cl a route to the North of the Black and 
the Caspian Seas into the Turanian steppe*. 

Specid mention deserve the works of the 
traveller, and diplomate Count Arthur de Gobiaeau. 
Along with hii attempts, to compare presMt 
day Persia, with Ancient Iran, io the works 
inspired by his travels, to his pen belongs ^lo a 
work 00 the history of Persia^ which is brought up 
only to the beginning of the Sasaaian dynasty 
the 13th century. A* D) In Cobineau's opinion* 
that event is connected with the triurnph 4a 
Iran of the “inferior” Semitic culture. The un> 
sdentihc racial theory adopted in CobineauS hook 
tostitutes its chief deled. On the other hand* 
the aftitade of the Indians with regard to the 
Atsyro'Bahyionian culture ts quite adequ^ly compar* 
^ hy him to the attitude d Germans, with Tegaid 
to ‘Roman ctdtwe* 
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ASodz with the work o( M^coIm is socoetiines 
^Botej the wQfh by C* MarkhuD. which appeared 
more thaa KaU a ceoCory la 2 er» '*A Geoeral sketch 
of the History of Persia*’ ( iQ one large voluiae.) 
This work U» however di Cereal froai that of Mal> 
oaloi, if oi>ty for ibe reason that its author was not 
m cvieatalist» and depended only on such Oriental 
works* as have been translated into European 
UogOBges* and on works by Enropean IravelTers* 
Under inch circtonsUDces there could not have been* 
any question eithei d lus dealing critically with the 
sources or referring to original vrorks* Mir Khvraaad 
is in the author's opinion the best historian for the 
period from the Arab conquest to the accession 
of the Safavidi. 

Ahhoogh of no independent importance* sUU 
a coapilatiop is the tket^ by Louis DubMX 
(the first translator of the **f4rsia& Tabari**)* La 
Parp^ which was p^dished ia the aeries, Vuniw 
ots hisloirat ds description 4s U>as Us patpUs, 
de Uur$ rsUgions mcsurs indusiriss, cusicmes, 
ttc. (1841) published for ibe second time* without 
any aHeratiaos* in 1881- In its geographical part* 
special attention was given to the moowneats of 
ancient times* The description of the monuments 
of BeKistan and Persej^lis is given from Ker Potter 
( 1817>1820). From there also borrowed the illns- 
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Irationsj ia EhiUux's book. The hislory of Persia, 
iociudiog (hat of Alexasder» is narrated both according 
to Greek and Persian soorces, bat treated separately. 
The author proceeds in the same way. when nar¬ 
rating the history of the Arsaclds. and even that of 
the Sasaoids. although in the last case, it was qoite 
possible to blend all the information available Iron 
whatever sources, bto one comprehensive chapter. 
Per^n information about the Sasanids is narrated 
from Mir Khwaoad. from the translation by Silve^ln 
is Sacy ( 1793 ). The author thought that to 
^hoese any historian but the one to whom the great 
savant had given prderence. ** 84faU elcign^e de vat 
ttnHmtnls de recoanaistance $t d'admiralhn,^' 
The sketch of the history of Muslim Persia is 
brooght np to the death of Fath-Afi Shah (1834). 
The characterisaliod of the rulers up to Agha 
Muhammad ( murdere^ in 1797 ) ds given chiefly 
from Malcolm's work. The illustrations representing 
buildings and schaeological monuments, portraits, 
and drawings of an ethnographical character, borrow¬ 
ed from the works of early traveUers. are not with¬ 
out a certain interest. 

The best work on the history of Iran from 
Alexander the Great, up to the accession of the 
Ssmoids. probably, remains to our days a small 
bo^ (172 pages). Alfud van GiUt^mid, Getchi^ 


i 
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chU Irons und seinsr Nachburlandsr von AUx- 
ander dtm Gr<nt6n bis sum Untsr gong der 
Arsocidin, 18S8. • 

Ib tbe timt oi th» paUicatioo of the *'GraQ- 
dnis ^er Iraoisches PKiMogoe''. in the last yean 
of the l9tK cmtary. and the 8rst years of the 20ih 
ceotuiy, the compilation of the sketch on the history 
of pre-htamic Iran was entrusted to Ferd Josti 
(Id?7*1907)t who had written before a sketch on 
the history of ancient Persia for the Ooken leriea 
(1879) and a skech of the history of the Ancient 
East for another ntore popniar series **Allgefnsins 
]V0Hg$9ckichU (1884)* The interpretation of events 
in Jnsti*s sketch is far from bebg perfecW hut» one 
itiay take it that all th# actual material available for 
research, has been indoded in Jnsti’s sketch as 
regards both the information derived from written 
sources, as maleriaU of .an archaeological and 
^hnological dmracter* 

During the 20lh centiiry. practically no new 
material for the history of pre-lslamic Persia has 
been added, so that the '‘Grandnss^ still serves in 
that respect its purpose, op to the present time* 
When £dw. Meyer published, without alterations, 
eleven years after the first, a second edition of the 
correspondipg volume of his work, of all Uie new 


materiftl* which he ou^t to have takea ioto coi* 
sider«tioD» Ke meotiooed merely the Amaic papyri, 
discovered io 1907, oo the Elephaalioe islaad is 
Egypt and a passage from the "'HeUeoika*. I;y 
Theopompos ^(h centory, B* C.) also ducorered ia 
Egypt. To the papyri of Elephaotiae Edw. 

devoted in 1912 a s^mrale worh, 
which it can be seen that the discovery was ol a 
greater importance as regards the history of the 
Hebrews llian the hutoty of the Persian monarchy. 
In the latter respect, the Armaie translation of the 
. Bdiiitas inicriptioa is the greatest interest as 
conBimiog and cc^pletiog the words ol the lascrip* 
tioQ tiAiA copies of it. having been sent to provi^eet, 

Besides the material mentioned by ^w. Meyer 
some interest is also ^fered by an astrological test 
published ia 1908* which has come down to us in 
a work* by a Greek author { Tewkrot of Babylon }' 
who wrote most probably, not later tlian the lit 
^ century A* D. The origioal belonged ohviotisly to 
an Egyptian ^ the Persian epoch> TliO tejt has 
beat! published, and commented on by Cumvit. . It cam 
be seen from it that fw an Egyptian au^tor,-Italy* 
wastbejilteimost (}) .Jimit.of his goograpbioglJurizon.; 

, As mor^nmepU of the Arsacid epoch, two Greri^ 
docQirab^ ^ the > Ist ^D^ry B.'C. are of so^ 



interest, were discorered id 1909. in PersiDO 
Kadist&n. near tKe Turkish frontier. These 
docan'eats refer to the s^e of portions of land and 
«re ioterestiDg docmoeoUry evidence of the supremac; 
of Greek cahore noder the Arsacids* Together 
with these Greek deeds a docoment was fddnd. 
writteo Id Armaie characters, which as far as 1 
kaow, has oot been wholly deciphered up to this 
tune. . 

Although die ounber of sources to be studied 
has. thttSi practically act increased, since the pubiica* 
tioo of the Crofidriss nevenheless, a mere carefuf 
study of former sources lias contributed to establish 
many new facts, of great scientific importance. In 
(Us first place, the establishment of the fact that the 
acnlpturei, on the tomb of Darios, near PersepoUs 
are meant to impersonate in their oatiooBl garments 
repre ^ entatsvea of the chief nations, which compos^ 
the Achemeoiaa moDarchy. and that it is possible 
to estahiish definitely from*the iDScriptiMis, what 
nationally each image is supposed to represttit. 
This **p<cu]iar and valuable etlmologicar musuem.*' 
remaifis uDmentioaed in Jnsti's sketch. Attempts 
have al» beta made to give a more complete and 
comprelmosive estimate of the Sassanian monarchy * 
than it was possible for Jnsti.' whose sketch was 
based on Noeldeke’s work, published in 1679, A 
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imail work by A. CKri$teas6Q ( 1907) **ISempire 
dee Sassanides Le PeupJe Veiai second edition 
of the well-known Binleiiung in die aliertums* 
wksenscha/t'* ( A Gercke u E* Nord^o. 1914) 
Christensea’s book is recommeoded as the best iir- 
troductioo to the stndy of the SassaAian epoeb> the 
fouodatton for which was laid by Noeldeke* These 
words beloDg to E. Koroemann. the compile of a 
sketch of the history of the Rom&n empire, conpris* 
log a chapter eotitled *‘Neorom ood Neupersiea''. 
The subject treated io that chapter is wider than 
one wodd conclude from its title* The strife bet* 
ween the new Rome anj <be new Persia is examined 
as a part of that straggle between (western) Asia; 
aod Europe, whid) already Herodotus made the 
faadameatal subject of his wori:* Several timesi the' 
term '^Iraoitm^' is usedi which was introduced by 
F* CuRoat (the investigator d Eastern religions aod 
of the cult of Mithra io particular) io opposition 
to the term, '^Hellenism** created by Drayzen* 
"Iranism*’ progresses according as "HelleDistn’* falk 
into decay, ** in the storms of the terrible 5rd 
eeatt^** (A* D*) Against Noefdeke's opiniop, 'the 
infhieoce of the new Persia upon the new Rome 
*was strooger than the reverse current, 11)6 Fosimi of 
Hellenism with Iranis, aimed at prematurely, by 
Alemder, took place in the epb^ of the Cnliphate,' 
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but tl tbat momenti I racism, was pradecamaot ? A 
«o!id basis (or lurtKer iavastigatioos Id that domain 
will hare beea created, wheo the task uodertalceo by 
Fr. Sarre ao^ his coUaborators - the detailed stud; 
of all Persiaa Id logs - has beea acconpllihed. 

£. Kornemaan did ao( pa; aoy atteatioa to 
aaother obitade^ to a strictly scieotific study of the 
quest loas. meatiooed by him ~ the most iasuibcieat . 
achievemeats io the domaia of (he study of (he 
documeats of Muslim Iraa. as compared with the 
study of the pre^lslamtc period. That must have 
become obvious, eveo for a Doo.orieotalist* after the 
publicatioQ of the ‘^Giuodrisswhere \ 5 5 pages are 
^ devpted to the history 4 ^ the pre. Islamic Iran, aod 
ooly 54 pages (o the history of the Muslim period, 
although ia the latter case, far more pleotiful 
materials are available as sources. Paul Horn 
(1896-1908), the author of a sketch ( compiled 10 
1898) OQ the history of Muslim Iraa is right, whea 
he says that to compile a detuled history of Persia, 
which could have takea the place of Malcolm’s work 
is'quite impossible at preseat, as the necessary 
% preparatory lovestigatioas have oot yet beea made* 
and many important sources still remala unpublished. 
Therelore, the author coahoed himself to the com* 
pitation of a brief sketch trying only to give some 

idea about the geoeral course of eveots and without 

• 
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ratenag xtAo flails* The Kovrevar. U wd^ 

ten io aud) a luperficia) maQaer. <hat It u ia laany 
ways toferior to ihe correspoDdiog chapters o( 
Moeller's ''History of Islam" (1337). 7^ biographical 
ioIonnatioD givea at the eod ol the separate Raptors 
a&l borrowed mostly from catafog^s of European 
libradesi nay be osefol, hot that isformatiOQ u not 
. always eomplete (raffice it to say that only the 
obsolete Freodi iraoslatiofi of the history of Timur 
by Sharafu-d'diD is meatioDed there and aclKias 
is said about the Calcutta editioo of the origioal). 
The errors* occur log la the catalogues are act rec^ 
tiSed> aew mistakes are made - thus it is said 
about oae of the aaoaymous works ou the histc^ 
of Timur that it is compiled for *'Tina^'^ although 
the history of Titaup is Itfought there up to the time 
of his death aod was writteo aboot eight years 
after that event. 

Without a detailed study of the wriltea 
documeots* it is hardly possible to accomplish the 
task suggested by E. tCMmemaua - a sdeotific 
descriplioo of architedoral mooumeots. Id the 
abseoce of writtea iafortuatioo, contemporary with 
the luceunteDts studied, the investigator avails him* 
most oatufally of his own ^servalioos of the 
present day life for the ezpJaoatioQ of monumeot of 
the past It has been possible to apply this* 
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metltod' of iQvestrgal(oo in Persia* eres for 
tKe sludy o{ the AcKemenian monmneDts. owinS to 
the existence even in our Jays of communities, not 
very numerous* it is true of partisans of the Zoro- 
astriao religion. E FlanJin* one of the two au¬ 
thors of a work* in which before the invention of 
photography, the representations of the Persepolls 
monuments were given* describes the scene of two 
Peniaos performing their religions rites bj the side 
of the tombs of Persep^is, witneiseJ by him. the 
performance proved to be exactly similar to the one 
depicted on the upper part of the frontispiece of 
the tomb- 

The same method has been applied* not always 
SDceesifolly. when studying questions of material 
culture. E* Herrdeld, the chief collaborator d F. 
Sane* considen the famous**Kaba of Zoroaster*' to 
be a lomb of a ^pe» which according to him* 
developed in connection with the type of living homes 
seen by him. F. Sarre* however, pronounced him* 
self definitely against this opinion and considered 
with Jniti and Jackson* the **Kaba of Zoroaster’' 
to be a fir^temple* Never the kss. Herzfeld kept 
to his own theory and repeated it in his article 
published in 192]. The rather muneroos errors 
otturing in that artide and aiready discussed by me 
elsewhere, can be explained to a great extent by 
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the 6UtKor*3 iosufficient acquaiotacce with v/nlten 
sources. The same applies* la a still greater degree* 
to the worlcs of Eroest Diez. With a 8i5erent 
state of research, both with regarci to greater acces- 
sibility of writtea bformatioa aad to greater fuloess 
of information, about architectural monuments. F. 
Sarre’s great work which embraces the monumenU 
of '‘Persian’’ architecture in the wider sense of the 
word, i, e> in the author s idea from Qonya 
to Samarcand, would have received somewhat 
aspect* In reality, the domain of "Persian 
especially in the sphere of the architectural and ex¬ 
tended much further to the East, (n Persian style 
(or instance, Is built a mosque to the North'East 
of Kulja, and even a mosque near (he ruins of 
Khara-Khote, investigated by P. K. Kazlov^i ex¬ 
pedition In 1908 and 1909. Max van Berchem 
touched upon many important Questions regarding the 
history of Persian architecture, in his review on F- 
Sarre’s work, but many of his opinions are given 
as hypotheses owing to (he deficiency of the avail' 
able material, Besides, the necessity of an early 
and prompt investigation of the buildings themselves, 
which are rapidly falling into decay for want of 
proper supervision, he points out stifl another task : 
*'il faudrait depcuilUr avic sain sources 
orieniaks.** 
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The aefiDished *' Literary History of Persia ” 
by £• G> Browne may be considered* more or 
less* as a work on the history of Iran, not only 
cultural but alio political* The author included in 
his sketch everything* which had been written by 
Persians in Persian, and excluded all that had been 
written in Persian by non-Persians (for instance by 
Indians^ Proceeding from Persian literature as 
such, the author intended to compile a history not 
of the dynasties of Persia, but of the Persian 
people itself. The dimensions of the work* the 
distrubutioD of the material* the division into 
4 periods, the characteristic lines ol every period—all 
this was determined by him only during the very 
process of work. He proposed originally to give a 
full outline of the history of Persian literature in 
one volume* then he decided to bring the first volume 
up to the Mongol invasion. The first volume, 
which was published* was* however* only brought 
up to the beginning of the 1 Ith century, and, there¬ 
fore* according to the remark ol the author himself. 
^ it contains merely the Prolegomena “ to the history 
of Persian literature- The second volume was* 
therefore* to be devoted to the history of literature 
proper. In reality, however, the second volume was 
only brought up to the middle of the 13th century. 
To that period* in spite of Its comparative shortness, 



UloDg tKe greater part dF most illustrious poels» 
^5 aotKorci oF Persia, andi consequently* jt was 
necessary to give a more detailed account oF the 
authors oF that period* The author meant to relate 
the histo 7 of the renaioiog si.\ and a halF centuries, 
io another volume oF the same «ze* Whea» however, 
that third volume appeared (1 4 years after the 
second under another title^ and in another edition) 
it proved to cover, like the second volume, only the 
history oF two and a halF centuries. The author 
eipresced the hope to be able to derote to the last 
Fpur centuries a separate voluine under the title, 
*'A history of Persian literatureio Modem Times,** 
His attempt to prove that the £r$t centuries of 
Islam were io the history oF Persia io many res* 
peds, the most interestiog and also the most fruitful 
io the domain of intellectual culture, is, in his own 
words, ao abandooneot of his Former views. The 
attitude of the author towards the question c^ the 
importance of the Mongol invasion in the history of 
Persia is less clear and more influenced by traditional 
opiftlent. The first two volumes are entirely per* 
meated 1^ the view that that event was a cates* 
trophy not only for the political but also for the 
cultural life of Iran* This is alio t^e leading idea, 
in general, in the third volume, lul with cim* 
sidenhle restrictions. The author r^gnises that/ 
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40 spife of the ^vaitalioos caiued b; the Mongols* 
the peno^ of Mongol Fide was remarkably ricy in 
literary achivement$< In a memorial 'volume, con- 
secratoj to £• G. Browne, E* Her 2 fel(h qootes this 
view is order to confirm his own opinion, that the 
annexation of Hither Asia to the rest of the Asian 
continent caused in many regions a great revival of 
culture (esncss Mun auftchwung). As r^ards 
the architedQce, to which Herzfdd's words refer in 
the first instance. Gobiaeau made the same observa¬ 
tion although it is difficuh to agree with his ex' 
plantion of this fad, whidt he aitribulet before all 
to the infloence of the McogoU themselves, or> at 
^ least, of their rders* Of greater importance, how¬ 
ever* was the fador, to which Th. Lindner ascribes 
the whole of the advantages brought to the West, 
by the Mongol invassoa, i. e. I he widening of 
geographical learning, and. as a result of it, a 
widenirg of the general ooliook. Th. Lindner 
merely mentions, that one must fully appeciate th)t 
factor, but, pays mudi more sdeatioa to the, do- 
vastations, made by the Moogds* For the cultural 
jA development of a nation, however, the intercourse 
with other peoples has, probably, the greatest im¬ 
portance. and the *‘Sole advantage^' brought to 
Perua by the Mongol invasion atones to a consider¬ 
able extent for all the damages caused by the Moogdx 



to iKe coualry, which suffered much more during the 
destrudioo, of the Mongolian empire than during its 
formation* 

Separate instances of inexactnesses and omissions 
in the book by E« G. Browne, with regard to Persian 
historical literature, have been already meotioned 
above- It contains, besides, other mistakes, and 
oversights. Nevertheless, the scientilic importance of 
this work, both as regards the amount of its material, 
and the leading views, expounded therein, is very 
great. The author Is quite aware of the limitations 
of hii book, but considers it as its chief object to 
prepare the ground for a more perfect work in the 
luluxe* The book fully answers this purpose, and it 
is not the fault of its author if the progress of research 
especially slower than one would expect* The informa¬ 
tion given in the first volume of £• G* Browne’s 
work ia 1902, dealing with the beginning of Persian 
literature, both poetry and prose, were repeated by 
other scholars, twenty yean, later, without any 
additions. 

The attempt made in 1915. just a hundred 
years after the appearance of the work by Malcolm, 
to substitute for this obsolete work, a book, which 
could answer the present day demands shows how very 
IhHe progress has been achieved in the matter of 
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r«tearch« The Dumerous Uuoders made by hi author 
give evideoce oi his being wholly unequal to the 
ta^> which he undertook and have been pointed out 
t by me in my review of that work in two volumes. 

In the ** Encyclopaedia of Islam ’’ under the word 
"Iran*'(the corresponding fascicle was published 
in 1921) the word '^Persian*' (Perse» Persia) is 
only referred to the Encyclopaedia’' wOJ not be 
brought as far as the letter P* so very soon. The 
articles under the headings Afghanistan" and 
**Balochistan” have been compiled by the same scholar 
(M* Long worth Dames) to whom also belong the 
^ the greater part of the articles on the East Iranian 
cities, and dynasties> bibliographical data, annexed to 
Co these articles, especially in the part dealing with 
history and historical geography, clearly show how 
little has been done in that domain of research. 
Thus, in the article on GKazna (1914) the 'author, 
when mentioning the tomb of Sultan Mahmud, of 
Ghazna, only quotes the description by Vigoei who 
was iu CKaznai in 1636* The inscrtption on the 
door of the tomb was published only in 19IS. from 
^ photographs and eitampages (?) 

Still more insufEciently developed in Europe up 
till DOW is the study of the history of that part of 
the Iranian (if not by language, by its character and. 


die origin o^ its culture) world* which does sot ester 
into the composition oi political and geographical 
Iras, i e> chiellj the history Turkestan* In I9I4* 
as article was 'published by me is the Journal 
•• Die Gketeswissenschaften dealing with 
the contemporary state and the most ireporUot 
problems of Western European re search in that 
domain. The history of Turkestan has been sddom 
examined by European scholars in connection with 
the history of' Iran (an exception - the above mentio 
oned book by F* Sarre on the history of architecture)* 
It has been examined more frequently in conoection 
with the history of the Central Asian nomads, 
according to the character of the soorcei, Sinologist* 
appeared to that domain as continuators of works by 
Islamists, and vice versa* The work by C.D’ Ohsson 
(1834) on the history of the Mongolian empire 
remains the best up to these days, althongh it chiefh^ 
deals with the Mongolian states in China and Persia, 
and practically no infomatlon is given u regard* 
either the mediaeval Mongolians tate or the Golden 
Horde* Recently, an inves ligation of the Chinese 
sonrcea on the history of the Mongols ha* been 
ondertaken by the French sinolc^ist F. Pelliot* It 
is also by him, partly in collaboration with the late 
E. Chavannes, that the question of the recent 
architeological discoveries b Central Asia ha* b^en 
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examined with regard io Iraaian cultural influence on 
CKina* How little loterest there has been displayed 
in Westers Europe, with regard to the modern history 
t o^ Turkestan cas be seen from the fact that the 
prc^lems proposed by the Cermeu scholar F> Feufel. 
not long before hii death (1844) remain still unsolved 
up to the present day. 

V. 

Russian [nte$(i§ations. 

A prominent place belongs in the history of 
Oriental research in Russia to the study of the 
languages and the literature of Iran, in the domain 
4 of history. A far lesser number of works by Russian 
Orientalists can be found* The words uttered is 
1656 by the occupant of the chair of Persian litera* 
ture at the University of St. Peter^urg at that 
lime, Prpf. Kazem~Bek, that the history of the 
East ^'has parctically not at all been investigated by 
Russian scholars remain to a considerable extent 
true even in our days* Even M^colm s book has 
not been fully translated into Russian. In 1635. there 
^ appeared a translation dealing merely with its Anal 
pari (about the reign of Afgha^Muhammad and the 
events which came after it.) 

Even the opening of a special course on the 
history of the East as a separate subject at the 



University assisted tKe progress of research work ia 
(KaC domaio id a lesser degree, thaa might have 
been expected. 

The creation of a chair of history of the East 
at the University of St> Petersburg was planned as 
early as 1629, and 1632. but these plans materialised 
only in the "Regulations of 1863^ The creation 
of that chair had chiefly ia of view the demands of 
the linguistic courses, and hence the division of the 
historical chair, according to linguistic groups, iato 
the history of Semitic peoples, the history of Nor¬ 
thern Eastero Asia, and the history of Aryan peoplesi 
aI Alta- This division proved to be siilhhom and 
had almost no influence either on the development of 
research work or even on the programmes of the 
University courses, although it entered the ** Regula¬ 
tions of 186^'* as regards examinations for degrees. 
Bod was in force up to llie first years of the 
20 th century* 

Before that, courses on the history of the East 
were delivered for several years (1635-1843) at 
the School of Orlenta) Languages of the Ministry of 
Foreign affairs by B A. Dorn (academecian since 
1839) who later devoted himself especially to the 
study of the history of the Caspian districts. Besides. 
iKe already mentioned editions and translations, Dora 
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devoted to iKe history of that part of Iraa several 
works of researdi» amo&jst olhen* articles oa the 
SKirraD-shahsi and on the roUrs> aad IChaas of 
T ShirvaD* which haTC oot become quite obsolete even 
in oar days. Only a part of the 6rst article (tipto 
the 14th ceotnry) may be coosidered as having lost 
its value after the appearance c4 the more recent 
work by £ A. Fakhomov} who although not nsing 
for his work any sew written sources* had at his 
disposal some new numistic material* The essay 
** Caspia " in Russian-Kaspig. chiefly devoted to the 
invasions (in the lOtKcentuiy) of Russians into the 
Caspian districts and their history followed his 
^ diKiple C.V. Melgufiov’s bods " On the Southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea'* appeared in Russian in 
1663 in German (with additions) in 1866. From 
1868* up to his death ( 1673) Melgunov occupied 
the post of lecturer on the history of Aryan peoples 
at the University of St. Petersburg* but after his 
death* this chair was no more 6lled. 

Before the creation of the chair of the hiitoiy 
of the East in the Faculty of Oriental Languages* 
^ CDurseo in the history of Persia were delivered first 
by Prof* A. K. Kaatti-Bek (I855'*58) then by the 
lecturer by L. Z. Bud^hov (I858’^3). An idea of 
what the lectures delivered by Budaghov were like 
can he derived from the examination programme of 


1659. Prof V. Grigoriev, who occupied the chair 
of the history of the East, from 1863 to 1876, gave* 
besides ao latrodu^tory course, ooly a course oa the 
history ol Central Asia in 1878, the lectures on the 
history of Persia were resumed and IC. P. Patkanov 
professor ol Arraeoian literature, was charged with 
them, who had occupied himself before with the his¬ 
tory of Iran, especially from Armenian sources. To 
his pen belongs the work '*Aq essay on the history 
the Sasaniao Dynasty*', according to the information 
given by Armenian authors (1663)* It appeared in 
1666, in a French translation. At the international 
Congress of Orientalists in St. Petersburg (the 3rd 
in 1876; K. Patkanov delivered a lecture, published 
later in the Proceedings of the Congress'** On the 
pretended expedition of Taklat Palasar to the banks 
of the Indus, tn which he tried to refute the opinion 
prevailing at that time, regarding the exped tions of 
Assyrian ktogSf through the whole of fran up to its 
Eastern borderlands* There exists a lithograph leal 
edition of Patkanov’s lectures delivered to students 
(from notes taken by 5. Oldenburg). A general review 
of the history of Persia since (he Arab invarioo 
(1883*^) and the Modem H istory of Persia' from 
the 16th to the 19th century* (I864-'5X 

Although undehaken with a merely pKilbf^lcal 
object, the publications' by the Sanskritologist, Prbf*^ 



Kossovitchi who also studied the Aocient Iraaian 
languages have very much contributed to the progress 
of the study of the history of Ancient Iran, viz* hts 
editions and translationi of passages from the Awesta 
(more^ particularly from the Gathas) and 6f Ancient 
Persian inscriptions. A Collection of inscriptions 
published by him ^'Inscriptions Palaco*persicae 
Archaemendarum quot hucusque repertae sunt” (1672) 
lost its value only some twenty years later* ft is 
nevertheless quoted sometimes even afterwards. 
Kossovitch was one of the supporters of (he opinion 
that Zoroaster was a historical personality. 

Kossovitch’s disciple C« G* Zalemann, who was 
still more of a philologist and was still less interested 
in historical research, was undeniably the greatest 
Russian Iranist. and one of the most prominent in 
Europe. Sketches on the pre-Islamic literature bf 
Iran, both Ancient and Middle Persian or Pahlavi, 
pnhltihed by him in 1860 in the popdar'‘Universal 
histcfy bf liter&ture” by Kofth add ' Kirpitchnikov, 
give such a brilliant description of these documetiti 
of Indian tUtural life, that they are bf impoitaficO 
eyen for'historians. More than'30 years later,’B.A« 
Turaev, the atilhor ol (he only general history of the 
Ancient East in Russian which bears ' ihe character 
of indepndcdt research made large use of the iij^t 6f' 
these sketches. 
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B. A* Turaev was an E^ptologlst and Any- 
riologist, not ao Irasiit. therefor e« the chapters d 
his work> devoted to Iran* aamety to the Median 
and A^ameoiao reigns (no separate chapter was 
devoted in his work to the Arsacids) and the 
Sasanian period reznaioed ^'outside the scope*’ of 
his work, are somewhat inferior in scientific im- 
portaace to those devoted to Egypt and Hither 
Asia. Nevertheless, an acquaintance with Turaev's 
work is necessary for every Russian student of the 
history of Ancient Iran. B. Turaev does not men- 
lion the article by Academ* A. A- Kunik *'Oq 
the Infiuence of the Iranian raoe on the destinies of 
Semitic peoples'*, which is aow merely of an 
historical interest, although in its own time, it had 
some success.'* It is ao attempt to apply an ethoo* 
logical point of view to the investigation of ancient 
history» 

As a kind of supplement to Turaev's ^'History 
of the ancient East'* may serve the article by V J. 
Minorsky ‘^Kalashioi a stele near TopoUke Urmiah*’, 
in which, besides a description of archaeological 
monuments, visited by the author himself, are also 
used the archaeological monuments, visited by the 
author himself, are also used the archaeological dis- 
coreriei of Morgan. Herafetd. Weissbach, and 
others. Mlaersky contiaued thus the tradition of 



the earlier members oi the Rasian foreigo office* 
who availed iKeraselvei o^ being sent on special 
duty or takiag part in some bound ariji commisiion 
in order to pursue hlstorico geographical investiga¬ 
tions* The most prominent worker oi that type was 
N* V. Khanikovi who published, when still in his 
early youth (born In (822) his classical work A 
description ol the Khanate ol Bukhara” (1843) 
which has not lost its importance even today 
('Khaniken was in Bukhara in 1841)* A result of 
his journey to Persia (1858-59> was the publication 
of the following works: **Memo!re sur la partie 
meridionaie de I’Asie Centrale (1861) (Khanikoy 
also, like Gobineau considered Iran as belonging to 
Central Asia) and Memo!re sur rDKnographie de 
la Perse” (1866). Both of them were published in 
Paris and were given a place in the "Recueil 
de voyages et de memoires publics par la Societe 
de Geographie” v. vii dc viii* In the early fillies 
Kbanikov published a series or articles on the 
borderlands of historical Iran, namely Derbent and 
Baku, chiefly ol an epigraphical character, the most 
important of these articles *^On Certain Arab in¬ 
scriptions in Derbent and Baku’^ was published in 
the “Proceedings ol Oriental Section ol the Russian 
Archaeological Society”* A more extensive article 
on the same subject ‘^Memoire sur !es inscripticne 
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musuIniaDfid du Caucase" was published by him io 
1862 ia Paris* 

Thus Khaolko? was quite prepared for the 
task eotrusted Io Kim by the Russiaa geo^raphicaS 
society of edit log a Russiaa trauslatioa of the 
" Erdkuade *' ol K. Ritter >vith necessary corrections 
tod additions, which was undertaken by the Society 
from the fitods of P> GohiUcov’s donation. Only 
the first part of that edition saw the light and is at 
present as obsolete as the German original itself. 

Amongst the publications of boundary commi¬ 
ssions, the most profitable for research proved to be 
that d the years 1&49'^52, the road-Joarnal, compiled 
hf, E* Fchirikovi contaiuLDg a great deal of valuable 
hsstorico^eographical material, was published io ld73i 
by the Caocasian Section of the supervision of M. 
Camazov* The reports sobinitted by members of the 
same commission on the side of Turkey and Persian 
were translated by the same Gamazov. The frontier 
disagreements between Turkey and Persia were 
several times renewed and the representatives ol 
Russia Had to take part in the sololion of those 
quarrels even in the 20tb century up to the beginning 
of 1914. The historico^eogr^Kical results of the 
two last commissions are related in two secret “ 
volonea of the Materials for the study of the East, 
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published in 1909, and 1915. by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, under the direction of F<A. Perri* 
aai and V ?. Minorslcy. 

A great deal of information, especlaliy as regards 
the economical life of Iran, at the present time and 
in the recent pest can be found in different fascidei 
of the ** secret(which did not in reality coDtain 
any government secrets) ** Collection of Geographical 
topographical and statistical materials on Asia’*, 
which were published by the Military Hducatioaal 
Committee of the General SraA< Amongst others. 
j the description of the journey of A, Tumansky 
* (1894) from the Caspian Sea to the Honnnz 
Strait and back formed a part of that collection. It 
is not possible for us to exatnine in detail the ex¬ 
tensive literature of travel although il k of great 
iutexeit eyen for historians, especially as far as 
descriptioQs of monuments of the past are coDcemed. 
Amorist the most instructive works of that kind ss 
the journey to the East by Berezin ( 1849-52} 
(that part of the journey itself as described in the 
only two volumes that were published took place 
in 1842.) 

The historico cultural investigations by K.A» 
Inostt'anzeN^, which occupy a special place in the 
histoiy of Russian studies of the E^st, are devoted 
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psitly (0 ADciefit Iran, but more especially to Iran 
ai the SasaoiaQ epoch. The most interest log ol 
fheje works are ** Materials Irom Arab Sources 
for the cultual history ol Sasaolaa Persiai Oroeas 
aod SuperilitioDS ” (1907 )• “ Sasanian Sladiei 
( 1909). This short article “A Ceolral Asian 
term in the Sasaoian Code ” provoked an opposition 
on the part of Prof. A.A. Freymaaa, in his article 
Does the Central Asian ’’ term really exist in the 
Sasanian Code. A series of articles, devoted to 
4 ^flestioas of Ancient'Irani an culture, was published 
by K. A. Inestraozev in the “ Bulletin ol the 
Academy ci Scoences” (hvestia) and the ‘'apiski'’ 
of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society, as well as in the “ Journal of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction'’. 

The annexation to Russia of several cultural 
districts, which previously other belonged geographic* 
ally to Irani proposeri or were under Russian cul¬ 
tural inlluencei offered to Russian research a series 
of new problems. It was possible to approach 
these pro^emsy both from the point of view ol a ^ 
specialist, in the history of Central Asia and from 
that o( an Iranist* Rvusian investigators, as early 
as in the first half of the 19th century, were ahead 
of Europe, as regards the study of the modern 
history of Muslim Central Asia* 
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Imm^iatelj a(t«r the aoaexatioo of Turkostan 
to Russia. P, J, Lerkhp who previous lo that, occu* 
pied himself chiefly with the laagua^e of the Kurds, 
aad who made a jouroey iato Khiva aad Bukhara, 
at early at 1856, begao to work ia that domaia* 
lo the very year, when the GoveraerXeneralthip 
of Turkestan was formedj Lerkh was charged 
with an archaeological expeditioD to the Syr-Darya 
the description of which appreared ub 1670. 
Lerkh’s articles “Asia**, “Bukhara*' and “Mave« 
raanahf” appeared in 1673-74 in the “Russian 
Encyclopaedia Dictionary” edited by Berzin, in 
1873, just before the campaign of KKiva, Lerk 
pubiitbed an bUtorico : geographical infonnation on 
the Khanate of Khiva from the most ancient times 
up to the present day (1677). In course of time. 
Vettelovtky name was closely connected with all 
inveitigations regarding the Saraarquand its envitent. 

V. A. Zhukovsky's book Antiquities of the 
Traotcaipian boderland: The Ruins of Ancient 
Merv*’ occupies a popular place not only in Russian, 
but also in general European literature> Such a 
detailed monograph had never been written before, 
on any Iranian city, in which both the written 
infonnation of the past and the monuments of that 
past, which had been preserved on the surface of the 
earth were investigated. Zhukovsky intended to 




publisli a siniilar monograph dascribiog other Persian 
dties ia the Caspian (at present the Turkoman) 
distiictr but this intention did not materialize* 

Zhukovsky was tlte 6rst specialist In Russia» 
who studied Muilim Persia, but he was io that 
domain not so much an historian as an investigator 
ci its language and literature. 01 all the branches of 
popular life, he was more particularly interested in 
religious beliefs. Along with other Russian scholars, 
(espedally Tumaosky) he took part in the studies 
dealing with the Babi sect (came into existence in 
1840). which constitute one of the most brilliant 
pages in the history of Russian studies of the E^i: 
to him also belongs an article dealing with the widely 
spread sect of the ''People of the Truth’*, on which, 
in course of time. Vellioorsky acquired some suppe* 
mcocary new material. Recently, some articles on 
the cootemporaiy remnants of the sect of the Jsmailli. 
so powerful in olden times, were published by certain 
Russian scholars. RKukovsky. partly himself, partly 
through his disciples, also collected materials, regarding 
the political movements in Persia, which were taking 
place or being prepared and which ended with t^e 
establishment of a constitutional government} papers 
resd by him at the meetings of Oriental Sect too of 
the Archaeological Society vrere not published their 
time fpr political reasons. Amongst the’perspfis,' 
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worked UD^«r Zhukovsky’s direction* was also the 
sftoaymous author of the two fascicles (the first is 
camposed from accounts given by Persians ol Teheran- 
the second - from the Persian newspapers) of the book 
‘'The last political movement in Persia'’ (1906-07;* 

A great deal of materia), especially on the 
history and archaeology of Turkestan have appeared in 
periodicals published in Tashkent. Samarqand and 
other cities, particularly in the Proceedings of the 
Turkestan Circle of Lovers of Archaeology*' (founded 
in 1895' and in the “Guide to the District of 
Samarqand”. In fascicle vii, of the latter organ 
appeared probably the most interesting work of that 
category, namely, Materials for the historical geo* 
graphy of the Vilayat of Samarqand” by V.L* 
Viatkin (1902). The same scholar took part In (he 
investigations regarding Samarqand undertaken by 
the “Russian Committee of Central-Asian and Eas¬ 
tern-As Ian studies in history, archaeology, linguistics 
and ethnography,” which was founded in 1903* 
Accounts of its works have been published in the 
'^Izvesta'’ of that committee. 

The present brief review of Rusuan works on 
the history of Iran and of the regions under Iranian 
culture (i* e« in the first instance Transcaucasia and 
Turkestan) does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
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Thois who art intersst«i ic this subject cas hod « 
great deal ol iaformatioo scattered throughout the 
chief organ o( Russian Orieotal research the ''Notes 
of the Oriental Section of the Russiau Archaeological ^ 
Society*’ (Zapi^ki). The lest decade shows in this 
domain as in ail other domains a certain slackness 
of productivity in research work, in order to re* 
establish regular research work> it would be nece¬ 
ssary to guarantee the further existence of a special 
organ devoted to the knowledge of the East in 
general, moreover, taking Into consideration, the 
wide scope of the problems of Irauistics, it would 
be extremely desirable that a special organ should be 
founded for that branch of Oriental studies, an orgau ^ 
still lacking both in Russia and in Western Europe. 



Notes on references given on pages 100 io 112. 


Pflg« 100, line 7, word 

In Z«lt«hr far rgl. SpracM. 42 (1909) 26 Ml, 
whore the Irantani are compared with the Turk» ai regerdi 
the exteailoni ef the reglen of their migratloni. Of more 
early worki, lee, for (Dstence. W. Tomaachek. krtuk der 
alieiteD Nachrichtcn uber den Skythiichen Nordon (SCW, 
116 and 117) W.F. Miller, Journal of the Ruaaiaii 
Miolatry of Public Inatroctlon, October 1886 : F. Braun, 
Reeeerchea in the domain of the Getho-Slavoolc relatione 
1899, pp. f. 3 foil, (ia Raaalan,) 

Page loo* line 9, word ^'Khazars". 

Regarding Alani see the eiiay In Rosslen by 
Prof. J. Kalakovihy, “The Alani according to the eccoonta 
given by claiiicel and ByaaaUne writera" klev. 1899, 

Page 100, line 15, word "Unily**. 

M. J. Reatovtaer, Elllniam. and Ireniam in iha 
Sooth of Ruaila 1918, p. 139. 

Page 100, ItDe (6, word ‘'Japheltida". 

Journal of rhe Rnaalan Mialitry of Public Initru* 
ctloB, 1909, Jaoaary 71. 

Page lOl, lioe 4, word "Alia Mlaor'^ 

cf. M. J. Roatovtaev'i work reviewed by B. V. 
Farraakovsky in the Roailen Hiatorlcfl joufoal. book 7 
(1921) pp. 203-208. the end. 





Page 101. line 15, word "hiitory”. ' • 

la iKe above ncoHoocd review, p. 206. 

Page 101. line 16. word, ‘‘japlwuc’. 

Ed. Meyer in ZetucKr. far vgl Sprachl. XLVU, 24. 
Page 101, line 25. word “Opioion”- 

Hi! trUcle onder lhat heading (Ueber da» errte 

aufirelea dcf Arter. SPAW. 1908) quoted by B. A. 
Tartev, Hlilory of ihe Ancical Eart, 1. 76. 

Page 102. line 4, word ‘GanjaK’. 

F. Boro, Die Mttannl - Sprachc, 1909. 

Page l02, line 13, word ‘S aka s’. 

E Ferrer, Die acht Spra^dien der Beghaakei- 

iaichnfteo. SPAW. 1919. 1029-1041. 

Page 102, line 25, word ‘1902-3. 

TKereaboat, beilde* P. Jea^en. ln<^«® Zehlwerter 
la Zellichrihlichon Te«eo, ibid, 367, foil. 

Page 103, line 3. word ‘Unguages. 

J. Slrtgewskl Allal-lraa Volkerwanderaog, 1917. 
187, fell. ^ Prececdlagi of iSe ATMK (iD Raiilao) 11, 364, 

Page 103, line 10, word 'KKolan'. 

A few fragmeau were dlicovered eerller by Svea 
Media (lonrntyt of IS93-97 ) aod ejpeclelly by the 
eipeduloa of Robereviby and CojIov (1893:5) 

Page 103, line 16. word ‘Language !(*, 
Tbereaboul, for UuUace. E Leumaan la ZDMG 
51 (1907), pp, 645-656. io RoMian, N. D. Mlreaov ia 
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ZftpU<1cy Veitechti»g< Otclelenitya. six pp. xxU'uUf; xxl» 
e(e7-eU4. 5uel Holiteln la Zaplitlty, xx, 016K)20, 
Helitdn* tSeory Jarl ChxrpenUer, in ZDMG 7t (1917) 
foil. Recently, levernl artieUs In SPAW 1919 end In 
FeiiicMefi for Frr. HwS, Berl. .1920 (Oiu*. lUcJir. 
earlier la ZDMG 71 (1917) 

Page 104, lioe 1, word ‘tokhars’. 

The term "nordarUch" wai prcpoied by Leomann 
(Zer norderlicken Sprache und LUeratar, 1912) Cheraia* 
erlatlci the tame Ungoage, ea Iranian, for iaiuace 
Ladera, Die Saklache, Mdra (SPAW, 1919. 734, foil.) 

Page 104, line 3, word ‘BuddhisP. 

All the three terms in the abovementiooed Ladera* 
article. An attempt at characteriiing the contemporary 
(1920) airnation of the qaeation waa made by S. Fe1«t in 
Feabchrlfl for Fr. Hlrth, pp. 74-84, " Dcr gegenwartige 
Staud de» Focharerproblema.** 

Pago l04, lioe 8, word *HoUtein'. 

Coaptea rendua daa le'ancei de TAcadetnlc dea Inicr. 

etc. 1913, p. 671. 

Page 104. line (4. word 'Language W- 

R. Ganthlet, Da VAIphabet legdleo JA, 10, xvH, 
$1-95. 

Page 104, line 20, word ‘Saghdian** 

On the laogoage of the Manlchean and Chrlitfan 
fragmenta F. C. Andreas In SPAW, 1910, 307-314, 
on BnddhUl fragments especially R. Gaathlst in several 
arUclei (for iniiance YA, 10, »vil, pp. 81-95, xvlU, 79- 
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67. lix. pp* 163-163» 429-510» Mem. «de la Sec. liiij 
de Pa;l*. xvH. pp. 137-161; 357-367.) 

Page 104 llae 22. wore! 'Al-biruni'. 

Eipacially £. CKAvaonea and P. Pelliet. U& 
traKe naalichen retroave on Chloe, YA, 10, xvlii, pp. 
499-617.11. 1. pp. 99-199, 261-394, Alio P. Pallw. 

Lei ioflueocei Iranlennei ea Aile CeatraU eten Ealreme 

Orleat, 1911, (lioro the Revoe d'hlit. eL de htt rcliglauiei) 
A. Stein, Rolai of Doierl Cauy, 1912, 11. p. 166. B. 
Laofer Sino-lranlca, 1919, (Cbicago'i Field Mcieum of 
NaWral hlitory. Aothrop. Sertei, vol. xv. No. 3. 

Page 105 liae 12, word ‘Peflia^ 

GN, 19n. 9. 

Page 105, line 18, word *eas^word^ 

B, A. Farnakovaky io the RoislaD Hislorloal 
Journal VII, qaol« ‘'Heixberg” read “Herifeld” Irantsche 
Feliretiefa, althoogh that book does not coalala any inch 
defialla itarement about the Iraplana bavlog Kid DotUng 
bealdei the heirloom received Iron) ihelr predflceiipri. 

Page 105, line 24. word ^MaocKuriapf'. 

The wordi of Haievy qaoled by E. Q. Browne. 
A lit. hlitcry of Perila, [. p. 29. 

Page 106i linei 4 word 'Saghdian’* 

Ed. Meyer, Uripruog, aod aolange dee Chrliten- 
loea, StQltg. Berlin, 1921, IL pp. 56*94. 

Page 106) line, 12, word *ADcieQt‘-IraaIa,n*< 

Die erite Perionllcbkelt die ichopjerlica gaiultqixd 
In die RebgionigeicKlchte el^greKl 36. 


Page 106* iioe 14. word 

Di« Mite ^ groiien Wehrellglo&en. 

P«ge 106, Uqo l$i word 'Saghdiafi*. 

Veil gerJngicKatzirag ichaatea lie euf die Forhelt 
der Volker hertb, welche die Cotter to Bildem von 
Menichenhend oder la eagea Tempelheairken heasend' 
dichteo. 

Page 106> Iioe 20, word 'temples’* 

6. Toreev, Hiitory of the Aocleat Eeit 2. 11 
P. 203. 

Pt^e 106, line 21, word 'refugees’* 

Tbe rraaiUuoa of P. H. ^eliibaeh. Die Keiloischrlf 
tea em Grebe des Darlai Hyitaipii Abh derpHll-hlsL 
Kiesie derkon Seehi, get. der. wUi, uxix, 1, 1911, p. 26, 

Page 107, line 1, word 'religioD^ 

To ihet ere poiaUng etio tbe worde of Herodct 
(ill, 79). 

Page 107, Iioe 3,'Word 'extol*. 

Toreev, o. c. U, p. 179. 

Page 107, line 6. word 'AryaD’. 

e. c. II, p. 73, (itirrer Riloellinini and For- 
meliimai.) 

Page 107, Iioe 13, word 'CKristiaos*. 

Toraey, o. e. 11, p. 207. 
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P^e 107, lioe 15, word 'World empire*, 

How aawllllogly aoy tvperlorUy of the Polity e$ 
compered with the Aiiyro*8aby!oaJa& ateteaiit wei re- 
eosoJied by them cea be eaea from the wcrdi of H. 
WlBcUer ^elnolti Welgeichlchte, HI. 151: *‘Wr wJaiea. 
deal ea weder die ante noeh die eUaerhafteate, weaa 
Tlellelcht inch «ila' caigedahneate Er. ichelnaog . lenler 
Art Also triDsItted io Raaaloo, p. 151. 

Page 107, liee 19. word 'lempW. 

His words were oftea repeated, for iottance : 
T.. V. Praselti geachiche der Meder and Parser II, p, 
253 ' of. alee GescblcKe des Alterthima, If, Th. I, p. 24. 

Page 107, line 22, word * Darius** 

The well known ?erie of Virgil (Aeneid. vl p. 

653). 

Page 107, lioe 23 , word 'Ahuramazda’. 

Tnraev, 0 . c. II, p. 166, Craodriaa, II. p.' 423, 

Page fOd, line 2, word 'Subject*. 

Th. fvlodhner, Weltgeachlchle, I, p. 161. 

Page I08> lioe 6, word 'Penian’* 
ef. for iBitance, the eloquent pagei Jn Tarmelcov* 
aky'a book on "The artUtIc ideal of the democratic 
Atheaeni'*, 0 . c. 11. 215. 

Page 108, line 7, word ‘Penia*. 

Ed. Meyeh Coichlchte dei altenhomi, 'III. Th. 1, 

P. 121, ^ . 
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Page JOS, liae 9, word ‘Meyer* 

Ibid. 122, '*$chwerllch ilad die Bamneiiier end 
Bildheaer der ^teile oad Oreber pener geweien." 

Page lOS^ line 17, word'gaumabx'. 

Heredol, tv, S6, Regarding iKe qneitien ai lo hew 
far ihe remnaatt of PertepoUt ihamteWet teitSfy lo a 
part lalcaa by Creek ariitia the opinlona of apectaltiti 
iharply diverge cf. for InitaBce, F. juici, geachlehte der 
Orient, Volker im Altortncn, 403, (‘VJe die ga&ze Fer> 
ra»se dea Eiodrock Kelloniieher Knoit ^erke in periii' 
ehem gewande erwecet)’* U.E. Herzfeld, Tr. Teltr. 143, 
(Weder ie Priazipion der Darstellungeo, ooch die Vor- 
tragsweise Uttea each oor eineo Haoeh griechltchen 
GeUtes vertporeu.) 

Page 108. iiae 19. word ‘Dariua'. 

Zapliiky. »ii, p. 258, foil. 

Page IDS, liDe 23. word *theai$^ 
cf. the worda of Herodot, hinuelf, ir. p. 44, 

Page 108. lioe 25. word *dualittie^ 

Taracv. e. e. II, p. 262. Zappiaiky, 263. 

Page 109. line I. word ‘struggle’. 

Zapiiiky, xxU, 266, aete 1, also qaotatloai from 
Siribo, » 573, aod A, V. Gotiehmld, CeaehlcKte Irene 
nod leioor Nachberlander, 30. 

Page 109, lioe 2,.word ‘Judaism*. 

A. Chrliteosen. I emire dee Saiseoldei, 1.907, 7. 
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Pa^e 109* tioe word 'MaDlchelsm'* 

cf. ZAplid;y» xxil. p. 264, regarding Marqnarl’i 
eptolaQ and the aappo>IUoD» of CotichxiUd, o.c. 137. 

Page 109, lioe 7. word 'Meyer*. 

CrondrJM, U, 34, (K. J, Galdnar) and 510 (F. 
JuK) in favonr of iKa laiof opinion ipeaki very cakgorlc' 
ally Ed. Meyer (Unprong nsd Aafaoga dea Chrlilenmmt. 
If, 74) witKotn. however, giving any reasons for it 

Page 109, line 10, word 'propheu*- 

Dlnkard (qth ce&lory) last chapter, book 8, 
CraodrUs 11, 38. 

Page 109, line II, word'Zoroastrianiam*. 

To that epoch, refer almost all the loformatloas 
of Strare, although he wrote later, In the Ist century A.D. 
about Kteiiphen, see 743. 

Page 109, line 14, word ‘Sasatiian’. 

The words of GnUchnld (e. c. 164) *'A)ler 
WahrscheJn Uchkelt nach hat von dem Yahre 53 aa 
KoUiene die ostlloaite Satraple des Arsecidegreichs** 
have not been disproved, to my knowledge, to the present- 
dey, 

Page 109, line 22, word 'Empire*. 

On tKeia monnaents see a. g. Gnmdrlai 11, 486 
pp. The connection between the Saaanlan and the 
Achemenian monoments seanu to be somewhat eiaggerat* 
cd, In "Iranisehe FaUroliefs" ky Henfeld, especially pp. 
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